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“ We ninst never fcMget how the war canie about 
. - , what was the real cause of the war. Soare people 
sa.y ' You need not go back on the old ground now' ; 
everybody knows it.’ You cannot go back <.>n it too 
often. It al'fects the conditions peace. . . ^ 

Tluue must l.>e no peace exeexd: a 5>c‘.acc winch will 
ensure that the nations of Europe live iti tiic iuturo 
free from tlie shadow of Prussian nnlitarisin, in tlie 
op>eii airland in tiie light of freedom.” 

V I s c o V N 1 K i.: V , 

O ctobe r 2 3 rc^ , 1 9 1 6 . 
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%hou hard defiled thy sanctuavur, by the multitude of ^ine 
iquities, by the iniquity nj thy traiji,ck ; therefore will I hri^ii^ forth a 
fire from the midst of thee, it shall devour thee, and I ivill hriniq thee, 
to askes^upon the earth in the sight of all them that behold iheef 

My main object in collecting and rearranging the 

facts which follow 
is to drive home the 
lesson that an 
cr)n elusive peace with 
the ("mrinan Empire 
will a disastrous 
defeat No military 
details of the war 
(wit In very few ex- 
cep t ions) will 

found liere. For 
them my readers 
mu.‘!;t turn to such 
autlicil'ities as Hilaire 
Felloe, John Buchan, 
Ian Ha3^ Lord 
Ernest Hamilton, 
and many more. My 
task has been to re- 

MOBIKRIS ESiM ET NON VIVES. COl Ci ^plaiU (iCr- 

, tain facts about .Ger- 

man Kultur, German diplomacy, and the atrocious 
cruelties perpetrated by the ai^ed ‘forces of J;he 
German Empire in flat coi\tradiCtian not only tb 
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the^ laws of war, but to the di<?tates Jf hiuiianity; 
.,jind this«book is* tlierefofe ‘divided into three 
tjons dealing respectively with these, three main 
subjects. ^ t * 

The Miole of the material ‘(which represents a ma»s 
of fa£i^*and names) has been carefuiiy veriiiejJ. It 
has also been deliberately removed from its original 
chronological setting. It is no longer ;nfi:>ortant that 
the dates of any particular essay should be preserved. 
A/ter4wo years of war a more organic and mofe n^seful 
method of arrangement «has become possible and 
necessary. The concentration into one chapter of 
events or facts wliich came to light (and w^cre originally 
recorded) at various times lias added \'er5'^ greatly to 
their signihcance. I therefore offer no ayiology for 
making full use of what has appeared before, either 
,,in the Field or in reprints of Leading Articles written 
for that paper ; for I present it in a very different 
fo^rm, and, I ventifre to believe, in a far more valu- 
able setting. A great deal of new material (up to 
October 24th, !ik}i6) lias been added. 

Many books about the war were wiitten long before 
the multiple corroborations of 1916 had happened ; 
and many factsjn tliis latter year, which miglii have 
%eemed isolated phenomena, gain a vivid interpreta- 
tion when compared with earlier oci'urrences which 
prove them to be the inevitable result of an earlier 
and a deliberately determined policy. In both of 
these sensies this book has profited by tlie mere date 
of its appearance.* But it has profited still more by 
5^et another process; for I have been very deeply 
indebted to many previous writers on the war and^^ 
on its causes. In most cases they are awan* of my 
personal gratitude. But if there aae others wiiose 
work haf noi been specifically acknowledged, let me 
say 'that I have freely 1i»aken froijj the whole* corpus 
of contemporary writing any thought, any phrase, 
any reference, wdiicfa mipht strengthen the case here 
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set fortli. For 1 have felt^that fveryone would wish 
trf^.f)ntribute to th(f comtnon stock* to that tuibough*^ 
, armament oi| nations which is the mental resolution 
and decision #1 their people^ 1/have felt that there is 
iBct one of us who would hot freely offer evc^rything 
he ha(;| to advance in any wny the cause for wiii^ we 
are all fighting either with sword or pen ; and that* in 
such a conflict we still must face, the usual literary 
courtesies may for a time rest in abeyance. Let me 
in any cifse liere openly express my very hearty tkints 
to all those predecessors wto have given me, \i^iether 
they w'ljre aware of it or not, such valuable assistance. 
After all, it is the Germans tiiemselves wiio have 
provided by far tiie gravest counts in the indictment 
of their nation. 

The murder of Captain Fryatt on July 28th, 1916, 
did not stand alone in the more recent chronicles of 
German crime, for in the same week as this gallant 
seaman was shot for doing his duty* we receivecl newfc 
that the Germans in Lille had been carrying out 
atrocities upon the civilian popuiatioif which have 
only been equalled by the most savage slave-traders 
in Central Africa. Hundreds of men, women, and 
childrei^were taken from their •homes, .under circum- 
stances of disgraceful brutality, and packed off into 
forced labour — and w^orse — in Germany and elsewhere. 
One of the many possible observations upon this 
(apart from other considerations) is thereon tradiction 
with Germany’s own interpretation of tire la?v. Not 
merely had she agreed (at the /\fricah Conference of 
Berlin in 1885) not to inflict on African tribes •the 
f^jfeed labour again forbidden by Article 46 of the 
JIague Cotivention of 1907, but she based on tliat 
veryJCcwention request to France on March 22nd^ 
1916, that Germans interned in France slufuld not be 
forced to fvork, Earjy in Augi*st, 1916, Commandant 
Schrack, German Governor of . Haliuin/ near Lille^ 
Wote to its burgoipmaster to say^ tha"#'* whatever the 
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Hague Convention jnay l^ave decided ?n tlu! matter 

occuped regions, it is t 5 be ^inderstoo<j. tliaVno 
other will tms vaHd than that of tlic Gernra#i authorities/’ 
If the^civiliaii inhabitants wouki not ij^ork for Ger- 
many, i-heir town was to fee destroyed. This is /^1 
thinhy*the most openly cynical disavowal of tl>e con- 
ventions of civilization which even Gerinany lias yet 
uttered during tliis war. 

But it is not by any means the only instan^ce of the 
prep'v^sterous claim that Germans are a law •unto 
themselves. On August *315^ 1916, a report issued 
by the International Committee of tlie Red Cnoss was. 
published by the Gazette do Lausanne. It rcvealecl 
that prisoners liad not only been forced to work in 
mines, but that at Ewald 40 per cent, of them had 
been totally incapacitated in consequence. It re- 
vealed that in September, 1915, a German order was 
placarded compeljing Frencii prisoners to work at 
Erhhardt's cannon and munition factory in Diisseldorf ; 
and tlie Order set fortii tin:; position as follows: “ All 
means will l)c employed to compel prisoners to work. 

. . . Any appeal of the prisoners to tlic regulations 
and laws of their own country will be useless, as the 
prisoners in point of tact are under the Lnm gj the 
German Government alone.'’ We know a little better 
now what those “laws’’ mean; and some of tlie 
horrors inflicted upon Germany’s unhappy prisoners 
are set forth m later i>agcs of tliis liook. They impty 
a national brutality tliat would be incredible if it 
were not proved. 

0^ the day after Captain Fryatt’s death the tii\a.l 
toucli was given to the nauseous picture of the Ge& 
mans and their Kaiser by an announcement from 
Madrid wii^cli is incomparably worf^ than tte adver- 
tisements published previously in the Sccyidinavian 
Press offering for sale the furnit%ue and effects looted 
ffom French and Belgian homes by the noble German 
Army in 191^. ^It ajipears that several well-known 
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merribirs of the Catholij arisl^ogracy in Spain who 
oi^ied estates in Dblgiiitn had expressed a v^vy ^latnral 
synipathy ^ith the suherings of tlieir ixagribours.in 
that iinliapiJy country. The 4\aiscr tiien took a step 
\vhicii is even more sic*kening than Iris bu]l;^ang vuh 
gari:^s about '' Attila and the Huns'' in or 

about our '' contemptible little army " in Flanders. 
He threatefted these Spanish gentlemen that: if they 
signed the address of sympathy with the Belgians he 
\voi*ld \:iit down the old trees in their pa.rL:s, cind 
would fill their ciiatcaux with the ronghesF soldiers 
in G(jirniany/' who would defde and dc:stroy their 
furniture.” It is quite impossible to make any ade- 
quate comment in these pages iijton tliis disgusting 
message; but it is an admission, somewhat too 
belated, that the German Army still contains men 
sufliciently brutal to do all that was recorded of their 
pioneers in Belgium, And it aiiords another proof — 
if more were wmi ted- -that the wliolo German nation, 
from its ruk'rs downwards, aix? tiiorougbly unht to ^ 
mix witl] decent civilized society. 

It is unfortimat(3ly true that the fust shock with 
which \vc all heard of tlie atrocities conijiiitted by 
the German Army in Belgiiiin and F'rance has been^p 
lessened by the imu'e eftlnxion of time. But tliis only 
lends an additional importance to our remembering, 
at this hour, that with, such bestial atrocities as tliis 
war began in Belginm will the (iennari Empire clieer- 
fully begin every oilier war in whicli it may be engaged, 
for, horrible as it is, this is not mcuely tlie way they 
it is the way they think and live; and •there- 
fore these atrocities, in one form or another, have 
gone orfever since. It is equally essential to-day to 
remeiuber that,-diongh many excellent British citiz^^ns 
have long ago put out of tlieir minds the Wangle of 
cliplomatic intrigup, which pTeceded the definite out - 
break of military operations, yet this intrigue has 
gone on ever since, not merely b^cai^ise the Germafi 
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Chancellor has taken p^ery possible siibseqiient«oj>;por' 
tiinity^ to^ell lies winch may*'* explain'’ liis posi^jfi 
ia July and August, 1914, but also because Bethmann- 
Hoiiweg has been carekilly backed up b^ his master. 
On Augijst ist, 1916, for instance, the Kaiser’s opeii'' 
procla^nation to his Imperial Chancellor began^with 
the deliberate lie: ‘'For the second time the anni- 
versary of the day arrives wlieri *ony en%ynic$ forced me 
to call Germany’s sons to arms to protect tlie honour 
an^^ existence of the Empire.” It is also a*im;lan- 
choly ftK:t that the deceit gnd spying which Germans 
(and Prince von Billow) call diplomacy have, never 
stopped during the whole war, and arc being even 
more feverishly organized than usnaj as tliey see the 
inevitable end approaching and struggle to escape it. 
That struggle must be rendered as vain as were their 
military plots. 

The well-known facts on record concerning the 
diplomacy of their ministers and the atrocities of 
their army are the real reasons why we cannot for a 
moment conte^npiate the usual ” terms of peace.” 
Just as they have continuously broken those rules of 
war which were really framed to enable the corn- 
.batants to live in peactf together afterwards, sii tiiey 
have totally abused those principles of honesty and 
humanity on which the foundations not merely of 
treaties, but of all European civilization and inter- 
course must ckpend. It is essential to understand 
this in del^ril, and not merely as a sweeping statement. 
The documents t)fliciaily printed by ti\e various 
Governments concerned confirm these views. And 
just as the atrocities they committed in Belgium ancf; 
elsewhere have for ever di.shonourcd the ^German 
Aijny and its Kaiser, so the dingy jiedantries#v;hicii 
he calls Jvuiftir have for ever vitiated his diplomacy 
and policy. The strongist military organizanon fh 5 
world has evef seen did not meet with the defeat of 
the Marne, the^dfea*ster of Verdun, and the collapse 
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of i ^ei'tective strength tupon • the Somme merely 
b^eSmse pf those technical mistakes in str5,tegy ank 
tactics to \^iich technical military writers can so 
Dlentifiilly pwint ; its dQ^wnfali was chielly dii^^to the 
rerribic truth that the inspiration behinch^it is a 
demoniac farce, that it has nothing to offer it 

would enslave, that has no shred of spiritual sanc- 
tion on which' the courage of its bravest supporters 
can iiriidly repose. I have endeavoured to prove this, 
not l»y the mere generalizations of pliilosopliic criftci^mi, 
but by the production of* ascertained facts ^and by 
qiiotaMons from actual German writers. 

Though, in dchning the issues of the war, we are 
still so close to the events on which, as an Empire, 
we are asked to give the most moincntous decision in 
our racial history, the position is far more favourable 
to the production of a reasonable verdict than has* 
ever been the case in any war b|)fore. Not only is 
the choice immeasurably clearer, but the authentic 
documents on which evidence for plaiii^iff and defen- 
dant may be based are forthcoming in great numbers, 

I have published scarcely a single atrocity that has 
not been proved by the legal processes usual to British 
justicc^in our courts of law. 1 have |)illoried scarcely • 
a single di|:)lomaiic fact which has not been published 
in the official statements of one or another of the 
Governments involved. And lest it should be thought 
that all the evidence has been taken ffom o^ie side, I 
have been careful to make full use of tiie liidle material 
in the^^way of ‘'White Books" which has been pub- 
^islied by a Government singularly averse to *these 
productions ever since tlic days of Bismarck ; and 
my ev idence for atrocities rests almost as mucli on 
tUe terters and pi'oclamations of Germa^ soldiers <is 
<jn the J;estimony of eye-\Gtnesses or of viettms. In 
just the same wa^r my anaW^sis of Kultur has been 
based on German writings even njore than on FreJii:iL 
or English criticisms of them, tave oaoted as 
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freely from the woj'ks of IJernhardi ^ and Frdbt^niiis, 
Ifeforo thd' war, as from the fimou^ pamphlet 
about Germany/’ after war had begun. « I Live not 
thought, it necessary to call further atti^ition to the 
liotoriLis; writings of PrinceS’on Billow which hav6' 
appcafred during both periods. But it should be 
noted tluit this typical diplomatist vastly prides him- 
seif on his compiete deception of Efi^fiaud in the 
matter of the building of the German Fleet. He is 
mr JiJTibt considered by his compatriots to b(? oii-e of 
their niost \‘ahiable assets in the peace-negotiations 
they still anticipate. If any such negotiations *4hoiild 
unfortunately be necessary, which I doubt, we sliali 
know at any rate tliat von Biilow can never be trusted 
again, for lie has boastfully proclaimed his own 
duplicity. 

Bernliardi, Frobenius, Prince von Biilow, and other 
modern writers have, after all, only applied to present 
conditions the doctrines empliasized long ago by 
'i'reitschke and spread ail over Germany for the last 
twenty years by the poisonous propaganda of the 
militarist caste. That propaganda was always based 
on certain fixed principles, viz. : Hohenzolicrn abso- 
lutism; tiie hegemony ‘of Prussia in Germany ; the 
necessity of a military system strong enough to force 
German will upon the world ; the duty of abolishing 
or absorbing all such absurdities as “ small States” ; 
the complete fPiedom of the German Empire from all 
” moral ” obligations such as treaties, arbitrations, 
considerations of humanity” or ” honesty,” or any 
of tlie effeminate shadows of an outworn ” honour ” 
which are only invoked by men or peoples too weak i 
to do what they like and take what they pRase. It 
could easily jie shown that about haJrf a dozen 

1 At the end of August, 3g»”6, Bernhardi replaced th^ A ustria’u 
General, Pachalo/ in coinTTiand of the Ariuy Corps in the Kovel 
jvwiion, under Hindcaburg. I look forward with interest to his 
next volume on tljc Di'essings of War. 
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tions ofrlreitschkc would eYi^rything the Ger- 

med* have done and? the "Kaiser has said sin^e July 
g.914. Hefe ars a few : 

1 ‘ War will endure to the pnd of history. The laWs of 
hSiian tliought and of human’ nature forbid any alternative, 
neither ii-^one to be wished for.” 

, “ The God above us will see to it that war shall return 
again, a terrible f.n^>clicine for mankind diseased.” 

” It does not matter, says the State, what you think, so 
long as you obey. . . . Moralists must recognize that the 
State is#to'\)e judged not by the standards wliich apply'fb 
individuals, ])ut by those which arc set forth by its own nature 
and ultirni^te aims.” 

” Piety is a fundamental requirement in a monarch, since 
the belief that he stands immeasurably above all other men 
may actually unsettle his reason if it be not balanced by 
personal humility which compels him to acknowledge liimself 
God/s instrument.'’ 

” Neither personal excellence nor mental capacity lies at 
the root of the position of the house of Hoheiizoilern, Their 
distinguishing mark is that they are. our* kings and stand 
on their own right and exercise a power which is und.is» 
puted.” 

” In Prussia they learned long ago how to be subjects and 
how to seek their glory in the service of the Crown. . . . 
There must be no question of subjects having the right to 
oppose a sovereignty wdiich in their opinion is not moral.” 

But no antiquarian researches into Treitschke and 
the pliilosopliers would be appropriate to pages winch 
are cliieily concerned with recent ulteraikces. I am 
well aw^are, too, that very much more could be added 
to wiiat .1 have selected even from this latter ‘class. 
Perhaps the egregious epistles of Professor Lasso.ji 
may be taken as typical of the rest. In case, it 
IS only on the evidence of such testimony as I have 
mentioned that I have ventured to draw the moral 
whicE''^ii opinions seem to me inevitably toinvolve. 
My aim, in fact, has been to prove that the Avar n:an 
end in a pei^:e of one kind and of one kind only, unless 
WTi are deliberately to^ reject everything for which 
our best and bravest have sacrificed^ ilieir lives. I 
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venture to hope -ihat no, me who seriously ^tAnsiders 
{orhim'oelf the facts I have recorded can for an inscfant 
remain in' doubt as to tlie urgent ne-^cssity for con-, 
tinukig the war until it is in our pbwer fully and 
finally to impose that peace upon the (jerman peoph;. 

time to time I have drawn attentioi^i to the 
various utterances of Betlimann-Hollweg, the German 
Imperial Chancellor, who began iiisj iViartial oratory 
with the open admission before the Reichstag of the 
A'w^Ti'ong committed by the German Ariny, in in- 
vading Belgium, and w^lio brings his speeches up to 
date by a description of the kind of Peac(b’' which 
he would like to see produced by tlie operations of 
that army from August, 1914, to the present day. 
The rest of the world is, in one respect, almost as well 
able to judge of the actual results as is the Chancellor, 
for we know the facts of the period preceding the 
war ; we know jche situation now before us ; and we 
observe that Germany, which had risen since 1870 to 
be one of the greatest and most respected nations of 
the world, not merely in militaiy and naval power, 
but in commercial development, in industrial activity, 
and in intellectual reputation, has become, in the two 
years since the Gei'mau Army invaded Belgium, an 
object of almost universal execration, crippled in both 
fleet and army, cut oil from all the seven seas, block- 
aded round welhnigli all its frontiers, impoverished 
by the dislocation of every form of commerce and 
finance, and fighting for sheer existence against the 
combined and justly incensed forces of France, Russia, 
Italy, and the British Empire. It is no wonderdhat 
the German Chancellor should think it well to empha- 
size the blessings of ‘‘ Peace/' But it is w&rth noticing 
that he >ias as little idea in 1916^.0! what w^ mean by 
PcMce" as he had of the results — to him and all of 
us— -of the war he cXeliberatelY roused in 1914. * 

In the xVineiefnih Century for July, 1916, Mr. J. W. 
Headlam, 3 viS) has done sterling wwk in analysing 
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Germar^ diplomacy tor the Jast two years, published 
a dtji^riplion of Bethjiianii-rfollwcgirargiimcn|^s wliich- 
everyone iihoiild read ; and I recommend, it chiedy 
'to two classes'^' tliinkers --tlie first, those wlio never 
miderstood we had i§> fight in or we 

are fighting now ; the second, those who will be 
wondorfng, in a few montlis, wliy we go on fightilfg 
after (hninan^ has prc'ifL'ssed her willingness to treat 
for peace. l‘ho former may be neglected ; for if 
they are^not ashamed of themselves, they ought to 
be, aild {liey will never influence any impc^'lmf!: 
section of tlioir fellow-countrymen either in war or 
peace again. But the latter cannot too early realize 
that German promises in 1916 will liave even less 
value than she attached to her signed word in igiaf. 
The lireaking of treaties is so deeply rooted a tradition 
in the If 0 use of lloiienzollern and its Prussians tliat 
tlieir violation of the neutrality of Iklgium should 
have surprised us far less than it did, and their in-^ 
fraction of any terms they might induce the Allies to 
let them sign tiiis year, or next, would hro a matter 
of course. The war will be ended by a peace that is 
made,'’ nrit liy signatures that Prussia would disown, 
'rherc wij,l be no ‘"terms” to sig^i. Figliting will not 
cease till a condition of affairs is reached which will 
render Prussia and the Hohenzollerns impotent for 
e\il citlicr outside their own borders or within them. 
They made war to show that the Necessity of Prussia 
was above ail treaties ; and it is the one a^set on 
which they will be able to count as^ being widely 
recognized after their campaign has ended. They 
matie war to prove that there was no Law save that 
ei the S trying, and by that law alone shall they be 
eace. They made war in order that the con- 
querors might havft full security ” to cte as they 
likgd aft gi; wards ; and by that*«8ame prudent *motto 
will the victors' plaas be guided when begin to 
talk of terms at alf. They begar^ ^heir diplomatic* 
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preparations two^v^-ars on tlie insolent a^jS^imption 
c that a onestion wKich insiiintly a^id intimately al^(;jnted 
the wholes of Europe should not be discussed by any 
Power save Austria and Serbia, witi? the inevitable 
corofiary for the future that no Emropean 
should interfere in any question which Prussia desired 
10 isolate. They have since suggested conditions suit*^ 
able to the victors in a decisive stru^glp at a moment 
when their opponents are neither ^beaten nor dis- 
mayed. 

in July, 1916, the Norddcutsche Allgemeinc 'Zeitung 
published the Imperial Chancellor's latest offer. He 
stated that, before peace can be concluded, he has 
three objects : 

“ (i) the closing of the doors of attack which are now 
opened on Germany’s heart from the strategic positions of 
Belgium, France, and the East ; (2) the pushing back of 
Russia behind the rivers, tlie creation of Poland as a bulicr- 
state and the consequent shortening of the Russo-German 
"frontier ; (3) assurances to Germany that her trade in the 
world can develop unhindered.” 

It must be obse.rved that, though his tone of con- 
fidence has gradually changed, the spirit of his inter'* 
pretation remains tiip same ; and there is tlj^e evident 
argument tliat England and the Allies are uselessly 
prolonging tliis war after they have been beaten. It 
is a subtle suggestion that we might have peace to** 
morrow if v c would only give Germany legitimate 
‘'security'' with the usual “guarantees.” How 
simple it sounds ! And what damnable sophistry it 
really is ! What does “ security ” me^an to the Prus- 
sian.? It means the hegemony of Germany ovm’ a 
prostrate Europe. And what are her g^iaranteesv 
They would be the bondage of all other natioiaui.^t^ iiel 
‘ coinmerce^ her Kultur, her militarist officialdom, her 
loatffi 5 f.)me ideals of, .life and character. In oilier 
woris, the Chancellor’s idea of peace is the utter 
^destruction of ^everything we mean by a free and 
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hononralfle civilization. I |ieed saj,* nothing more at 
pri^Jient of the revolting il^velations of innate German* 
bestiality •whi^h this war has produced, sea and 
land, and in every part of Europe the German tg'oops 
feve touched* Readers Sf this book will noed no 
more instances of what German Kultur and Germ-v?. 
honour \eally mean. But I do not think everyone 
quite realizes ♦i¥it this "is the kind of K ultur Germany 
proposers for Europe as the result of her war, or that 
this is^th* kind ot honour with which she would^kv,;^^,) 
any peace treaty we were focis enough to let her sign. 
She wou^d only sign it on condition that she was left 
stronger in the future than England, France, Italy, 
and Russia all combined — which means tliat slie would 
do as she pleased, whatever form of words she ratified ; 
and she is asking more tlian sufHcient securities 
and guarantees to enable her to do so. 

It must be obvious that no one outside Germany 
is likely to consider the Chancellor's offer seriously to-* 
day. In September, 1916, M. Briand scornfully refused 
it on behalf of France. Mr, Lloyd Geor|e followed 
him with an even more emphatic rejection on behalf 
of the Britisli Empire. 1 believe tliat the Cierman 
people are beginning to have gfave doubts about it 
also. And the war will go on until tlie stern reality 
is seared into their minds. For the “ security " whicli 
Bethmann-Hoilweg predicates for Germany she shall 
have in the same measure and with the same guarantees 
as England, France, Italy, and Russia liave it— by the 
one law of honourable confidence between nation and 
nation on which alone European civilization can 
bjised. It is just because Germany broke that law 
ijj igi-4, and insists on her right to break it whenever 
she tfiftiKs the ‘‘necessity” for doing so yay arise 
ill the future, that we shall go on fighting until ghe is 
po\vt3rIess to break it whatever She may wish. That 
lesson Germany must ifcarn, and 110 “ term^ of peace ” 
matter a farthing in comparison with^it.^ Until the 
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Germans have learnt it \(/e shall never lay (I6\vji the 
swOrcI 6t allow German}"' s ffag to sail the seven seas ; 
for the only ‘' security the rest of Euiope will accept', 
from her is the certainty that she is po^verless for evil 
ihince von J 31 ilow’.s latest publications reveal yet 
i.xOre of the great German plot. Never again must 
Jiurope live beneath the menace of that black obses- 
sion. As Mr. Asquith said in the Itohse of Commons, 
on October nth, 1916: — “This long and sombre 
cession of crueity and sufloring, lighted u|>, ns it is, 
by deathless examples or heroism and cliivaliyg cannot 
be allowed to end in some patdiedmp, piccarious, 
dishonouring conipromi>e, masquerading 1 incler the 
name of peace.” 

All Europe, and all the civilized world, celebrated 
with especial fervour “ France’s Day/’ tb<‘. 14th of July, 
in 1916. Think for a moment of the contrast between 
the memories ti\at anniversary evokes and the ideals 
' to which Bethmami-Hollweg has just given repealed 
utterance.^ In that contrast lies the root of the wliole 
war ; for it is the contrast between Right and F>ru- 
tality, between Reason and Ambition, between the 
gentler arts of life and the imirose insanities of organized 
assassination. I ain not among those whb thought 
that the war would continue until its third year 
was ended, for 1 have been able continuously to keep 
under observation what may be called the moral and 
intellectual trend of events as opposed to the simpler 
issues of milkary o])crations ; and it is only because 
those moral and inteilectual phenomena will become 
more and more important as the military defe^it of 
Germany becomes more certain tliat I venture Jo 
reiterate their vital importance as the tfurcljejy: of 
war begins. The flood of Gerrtian lies and protesta- 
will rise to utiexainpled heights as soon as she 
begins to suspect the possibility that she fias lost the 
material conflict on which Ihe staked her whole 
reputation^an^ her^ future. This is the moment when 
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I as 1 | i!iy country in(jn to^ rlmemb(«f wliat I liave re- 
corcied. is right to go on killing, in fair fight; as 
many as possi^ie of the German soldiers support 
the Hohenzoilprn policy. ,It will be right to fcfiise 
Bi'itish citizenship and even admission withfn our 
borders* to all the German citizens who have becii 
ready to profit by that policy. Jt will be right to 
register in the* Arcldves of Civilization the Black List 
of those murderivrs and torturers whose names are 
known# i if France and JGigland. It will l)c ri^ii'''?'0 
remember in the day of reilvoniiig that the Kaiser, 
who mi^ht have pardoned Edith CavcU and Charles 
h'ryatt, and did pardon others who had done tlie same, 
allowed these two to be butclicrcd by Itigal formalities 
because they were English, It will lie right to insist 
that lor every ton of defenceless mercliant siiipping sunk 
without warning and without regard to the lives of 
non-combatants, of W'omen and of i;hildren, at least 
a ton of German shipping is banded over to tlie Allies ;* 
it will be right that all (jerman money aiyi proj^erty 
in this country should be sequestrated, and all Ger- 
man shipj)i:ng of every sort and kind barred from tlie 
seven seas of the world, until that debt is paid ; and 
it will be right to refuse all dijdomatic representation 
to Germany until she has carried out in full the terms 
of the Allies. But it is not right even remotely to 
consider the question of '' reprisals in idnd," and I 
have invariably deprecated them. , 

Sucli a policy of stark terrorism and brutality as 
the German people have attempted to carry out has 
brOi:3ht its dreadful and inevitable punishment, not 
.Upon them only, but also upon the actual instruments 
0'f*efiirb, hideous crime. No one who w^as in London 
in the very early iijorning hours of September 3rd, * 
1916, will ever forget that memorable spectacle bf the 
Zeppelin Tlaming in the northern sky, or of its slow 
descent, like some in:l)rual prodigy jjjoom, in ashes 
upon the land it had attempted to destniy. No one 
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who hez^rcl it will* ever folg{jt th¥.t thousand- thro^^^ted 
murmur fi;om tlie crowded streets which ^^eenied to 
voice the verdict of humanity upon the^' most gigantic 
eiforf^ever made by manxto harm a^d horrify his 
fcllow-man. . * . ''Thou shalt make them like a fiery 
dVen in time of thy wrath: the Lord shall ^destroy 
them in His displeasure, and the fire shall ^onsiime them. 
For they intended miscliief against thee */ and imagined 
such a device as they are not able to perform. There- 
f(ffe rf'ialt thou put them to flight/’ 

On September 9th, 1916, the Crown Prince issued 
the following Army Order : 

“The Kaiser to-day conlorred upon me the oak leaves 
Po^jr le M6rite. The appreciation shown by this high dis- 
tinction refers not only to me, but also to every one of ray 
brave army. It is an expression of thanks by His Majesty for 
what the army has achieved in the lighting before Verdun/* 

Five hundred thousand German casualties, with no 
result, is certainly a record that deserves some signal 
mark of ai)probation. We cannot but compare it 
with the cross so proudly worn by x\schenbach or with 
the adornments enjf)yed by the murderer of the 
Lusitania's passengers and by the general responsible 
for the tortures of Andenne. It may be just as well 
that most of the rest of the world lias given up the 
questionable « pleasure of W'earing decorations that 
have e?xh become a badge of infamy. We may at 
least be grateful that they will never sully an English 
uniform again. The Mark of the Beast will be on 
every Prussian forehead for the next generation ; but 
it has remained for the Kaiser to pick out the chaiH' 
pions and award the prizes in his catalogue of 
and I no desire to question^his entire ability to 
do so,' 

The interview granted by the Crown Prince to an 
American jou^^nalist early in ^October, 1916, told 
nothing nev; to those few who knew the Prince, and 
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not^itoch to those wko can judge him, in theipitikiss 
comparisons o:^ History, by the standard qi another 
'youthful HoliCifzolleni, the craven and disiioncst 
princeling whonvas to be known, after he had r<.:jiched 
the throne, as Frederick the Great. Yet it is well 
that th( 5 worid at large should realize who this is wlio 
talks — as his l^jid usmUly talk—of ‘‘ gentiemeu ” and 
sportsmen,’' without the least knowledge or apprecia- 
tion of what cither of tliese terms connote. His words 
remind*one of that preposterous pam])hlet, also 
in Gcrmjiny ” for the American market, which, ap- 
peared, soon after the start of the war, under the 
auspices of Albert Ikrilin, Prince von Biilow (who 
began the struggle, he tells us, “in high spirits”), 
Prince von Hatzfeldt, Prince Munster Derneberg, 
Count Revenilow, and otliers of tlie Crown Prince’s 
friends. They w('.re good enough to say tliat “ the 
Czar himself did not, at the breaking^out of hoslilities , 
against Geimany, show himself the gentleman upoxx 
a throne which he liad formerly been bflieved by 
everyone to be.” They were also tactful enougli to 
remind Americans that “ George Wasliington g;:xve 
his countrymen the advice to sel^jct o.nly gentlemen as 
officers, and it is according to tins })rincipie that the 
officers of the German Army and Navy are chosen.” 

There seems, however, some little uncertainty as 
to the meaning of a word which German*, as they tell 
us, have abandoned from their vocabulary^ after 
ceasing to deserve it in their lives. The German officer, 
chosen because he is a (German) genllenian, has gi\*en 
vivid proof, since this pamphlet appeared, of what 
"te thinks 14s title should imply. He puts women and 
cliridrcn in front of him to screen him under fire. He 
makes his men hold*down his wretched victftns while 
he ^\dolat£S them before their * parents. He Burns 
hospitals over the he.lpless wounded. H(^ treats his 
defenceless prisoners with studied briftajity and leaves 
thejn to die of hideous diseases amyng a mc^ass of hlch. 
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He ties^them to posts in a fmst m the open fields « ^.He 
spits in their faces. He starves them slpwly,*^ He jeers 
at them as they bear their dead to b’Xrial. Pie raises 
the %\|iite flag and conceal's a company of murderers 
who shoot down the unsuspecting officers from tlie 
other side as soon as they advance to takit over a 
surrender. He shells motor ambulanci^s and stretcher 
bearers. He snipes at burial parties. He fires on 
liis own men in action, and scourges tlican. at drilL 
AsE sta he drowns women and children and lafighs at 
their efforts to escape. And, so that the wc^ald shall 
clearly understand these Ihiiigs arc highly satisfactory, 
he is presented with the Iroji Cross for doing them, 
and with the Order of the House of Mohcnzoliern wiien 
they are particularly illustrious. These tilings are 
tlie German interpretation of a gentlcinand’ and a 
sportsman.’' I have had/' says the Crown Prince, 
^witli the parvenu’s true instinct for displaying his 
credentials, *'* and I trust I still have, many friends in 
England."^' it may be as well to tell His Royal and 
Imperial Highness tliat lie has not got one, and never 
will have. No one else needs that information. 

I can but pity an3^portion of tlie Gciunan ];>opulation 
which has nolliing but such a Piince to anticipate as 
a change from such a father. Wha,t is the attitude of 
both, to-day ? fhe God to whom they ;.q;)pealed in 
19x4 to wipe^out the degenerate and traitorous nations 
which opposed them is now besought to save them from 
the onslaught they have brought upon themselves. 
The superiority in mimitions and in men which was 
the - sacred work of Germany's great mission in 1^914 
is bewailed before high heaven when it Jias passed 
to the hosts of our Allies. The contemptible littre 
army^" ftiat was to be brushed *aside two years ago 
is now an overwhelijiing force of traitors ^arrnec^ by 
“ the whob world " and actually inflicting upon its 
innocent and tofrilied enemy tne same punishment it 
had stoicaHy cnd\niQd for nearly two years at their 
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Iiap 4 s/ War, that unmi]f:el blessiifg, that Di^ane-gift 
to poor humanity, that sacrosanct prerogative of' the' 
Teiit{;>nic supOTnan, may have been a spieiidid thing 
in the higli^spirits '* of 1914 ; but to-day, curtously 
enough, "'we are all tired of the bloodshed,”*' and it 
appears to the Crown Prince to be a “ terrible extinction 
of huma.n iifg, blasting the. ii(jpe and expectancy of 
youth, and mortgaging our energies and resources far 
into tlie future.” I'lie shining ardour and tlie mailed 
jnilitatism which showed so magnilicent an aspett i\vo 
short y<^rs ago have now bcc^)me '' dreadful necessities 
pressed upon us by this combat.” 

To-day ” every general, every officer, every man, 
would far rather sec all this labour, skill, educa.tion, 
intellectual resource, and pliysical prowess devoted to 
the tasks of upbuilding and iengtheuing life, subduing , 
the comiiion enemies of men — disease and the material 
obst<icles to the progress of mankmd----than devoted 
to the destruction of other men.” The German 
General who wears the Order of the llou.s» of Hohen- 
zollern foi* authorizing the murders at Andenne was 
in fact and in reality (w'e arc given to understand) a 
liumanitariau. Like Lewis Carrplks Car|)entcr, ” witli 
sobs and tears he sorted out those of tlie largest size.” 
The (ierman surgeon who got the Iron Cross for aban- 
doning our prisoners to unimaginable (and avoidable) 
horrors must have been pained to tiie«, quick by the 
stern call of duty. The hero who sank tlie LusUania, 
and ivas promptly decorated, could scarcely sleep at 
night for thinking of the slaughtered babes, tike 
thji Kaiser, whose ” heart bled ” for Louvain, all the 
4 ierman 4^my, with their ” heavy projectile shells, 
shrapnel, grenades, liquid fire, bayonets, and knives” 
(we quote the Crow Prince s iachryinator3#and very* 
incpmpU^,e catalogue), have ip reality been* over- 
whelmed with sorrow for their solemn ti^sk of exter- 
minating their w^ea^er brethren. # ]^ut when the 
w^e^er brethren tui*n round at [ast and -begin exter- 
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niinatingt Germans, then incked Hhere must be s 1 }j.ne 
’mistake, * i: * 

The diplomatists who refused every '‘tingle offer by 
every s;ingle Minister which 'might present a chance of 
peace in July, 1914, are now moving heaven and earth 
to secure the intervention of the Pope, of Pit'siderifc 
Wiis*an, of every one of those neutral iK\a-combatants 
to whom their manners during the past two years 
have been so ingratiating and seductive. I do not 
preteifd to be in tlie secrets of the Vatican. Buf I am 
in a position to aiilicipate that the Americans ^viil not 
be taken in by ''poison-gas” of this kind.. For the 
rest of the world the pestilent rubbish which the Crown 
Prince thinks good enough for Mr. Hearst of the United 
States has accomplished at least one thing : it has 
* convinced ail of us, who had determined to light to 
the end against that bitter despotism for wliich the 
Crown Prince's name and family have always stood, 
that the man himself does not deserve even the reinnant 
of considerMion wliich may be extended to a villain 
who has the courage of his villainy. The mask is 
off the " hero of Verdun,” The contemptible reality 
beneath will serve nojonger even as a scarecrow. 

Many military critics thought that, when Armageddon 
broke out, the perfection of scientific slaughter would 
enable one side to crush the other in about three 
months, BuV it was one of the chief signs of Lord 
Kitchener's greatness that he so quickly realized this 
war might last three years. He was right, because 
Germany roused against herself much more than the 
existitig military organizations of her immediate foes* 
She roused the lesentmenl oi every hegaest mare- 
Jfchrcughout the world. She roused four milliosi* 
Volunteer "Soldiers in the British Empire alone. She 
roused* a spirit of uns4akea,bie opposition, wcy*th mpre 
than ail her#army corps, in France. She roused -the 
whole of those 4^n^rmous potentialities which underlie 
" the national**religiou§ faith of Russia. And thefefotQ 
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her.jWalty will not be lipfiited to tliat which .^oldrers 
alone may sui|er or inflict. Prussian militarism may 
be discredited" by the forthriglit argument of the 
Allies' cannon and by the b’^avery of the Allies' solckers, 
German territorial ambitions—in Europe and beyond 
it — rnat^be curbed by the unanswerable logic of the 
Allied diplomatists. B.ut peace, real peace, is not a 
matter of dipforiiacy or of arms alone. It is a ques- 
tion to be settled between the free peoples of the 
world/and if they are to settle they must begin by 
understanding. Certain consdjuences (1 do not wish 
to call them punishments) are inevitable after what 
Germany has clone, and no excuses can save licr 
from them. We can never settle peace, or any- 
thing else, with a Hohenzollern or a Bethmann- 
Hollweg. We can only settle with tlie accredited 
representatives of a German people which fully realizes 
what has been going forward. Unless that people^ 
understands that the verdict passed upon them has 
behind it the full weight of public opinim in this 
country and in the whole British Empire, as well as 
in all the territories of the Allies, Germany will never 
exhibit that full change of heart, and mind which is 
our only true guarantee for the future security of 
Europe. 

It may be as well to register lire precedent for such 
a course as that which has been suggested ; not 
because the Germans would pvuy any attention to 
their own or anybody else’s precedents, but because 
we may as w^ell have our answ'er ready for the in- 
eviUbie lie that no such precedent exists. When the 
i 4 »\\ied Sov(^dg\is entered Paris m iSlaidi, 1E14, tliey 
publicly proclaimed that they will not treat either 
with Napoleon Buonaparte or with any meml?er of liis 
family . they will guarantee and recogniz? the 
constitution which the French nation wil) frame for 
itself. They thereforl invite the Sem^e at once to 
designate a provisional government to administer the 
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coimtry^ and prejfitre the consti|Ution chosen* by the 
French people/' If we siitstitute Hohenzoliern 
for Napoleon, and ‘‘ German pt^ople h'rencb, we 
have.^exactiy the position iwhich nnist. be taken up 
by the Allies at the close of this war, and we sliall 
adhere to tliat position for precisely the sanie^reasons 
whicli iniluenced the Allied Sovereigns in 1814. ^ 

may add, to com];)lete the parallel, •tlTat before the 
Peace of 1815 the Emperor Francis of Austria, on his 
entr\^into Paris, declared tliat '' for twciiiy y#ars he 
had carried on v>a.r n< 5 t only with Napoleon, but 
with those principles which constitute the infstortune 
of the world/’ It is precisely because Prussia and 
the Hohenzollenis have constituted tlieinselvcs the 
misfortune of the world ” that we refuse to liave any 
more to do with tiiem ; and Mr. Asquith's deciaration 
in the House of Commons, on August 16th, 1916, 
makes it clear tjiat we shall carry out this {lolicy 
ni detail. " The Government/’ he said, " are deter- 
mined thaw this country will not tolerate a resumption 
of diplomatic intercourse with Germany after the w'dv 
until reparation has been made for the murder of 
Captain Fryatt,” 

That murder was but one of many brutalities 
suffered by our Allies in e\’cn greater numbers than 
by ourselves, and all traceable to direct Prussian and 
Hoheiizollern, iiitluence. It will be quite clear to, 
every sender of this book that, after more than two 
years of \var conducted by those methods, the (/erman 
petiple cannot urge the plea that they were ignorant 
oi the atrocities committed in their name and ^.p- 
plaiided by their representatives. It is even mora. 
cleari that the Kaiser himself approved ftiem. 
only was%the Iron Cross bestowal upon Aschenbach, 
the Cifbrman doctor at Wittenberg, who stood afar off 
in his protective gloves and mask, calling the helpless 
prisoners whom Jie had doome* to a filthy plague: 

“ You English Swine ” ; but there are two other fiends 
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•conduct the ? Kaiser could' only sufficiently 
reward by giving them 1;he Order of the House’ of 
Holienzoliern ^v^hich he personally controls. It will 
be widely agreed that no more appropriately distinc- 
tive label could be worn ^by the man whose tbrpedo 
sank tlip lAisitania or b^^ the general who publicly 
prided himself on leaving authorized tlie massacres of 
Andenne. Tlfe* Germans believed that, since they 
u'ere Siife from reprisals in kind, such actions would 
gradually frighten their foes out of tlie fig] it. irhey 
have been wofuily mistake?! ; and they must be 
made to’iearn. lliat such actions do not " pay ” either 
during a war or after hostilities have been concluded. 

Ma,eterlin^:k has put the point unanswerably (as 1 
think) in his Track of ike Storm, translated by A, I'eixeira 
de M altos {Methuen), He says : — 

“Nations have the govermnent which tliey deserve; or 
rather, the govenirrient wliich they ha^\‘i is truly no more, 
than the inagniiicd and public projection of the jirivate 
morality and mentality of the nation. If eighty bullion intio- 
ceut people select and support a mijiistrons king, those eiglitAJ- 
million innocent people merely expose tlie inherent falseness 
and snpcriiciality of their innocence ; and it is the monster 
they maintain at tlicir head who st;jnds for all that is true 
in their nature, because it is he who rt^presents the etei'nal 
aspirations of their race, whicli lie far deeper than their 
ap^parent and transient virtues. ... If our ciicrnics prove 
that tluvy were deceived and corrupted by their masters, they 
prove at the same time that they are less *interiigf"nt, less 
tinnly attached to justice, honour, and hninanily, Icsscivilized 
in a word tlian those whom they claimed to enslave in tlie name 
of a superiority which they have themselves proved not to 
exis"* ; and unless they can establish that their errors, perfulies 
and* cruelties, which can no longer be denied, should be 
^'iiputed oni^^ to those masters, then they themselvc'S must 
tile pitiless weiglit, . . . No nation can be dc'ccivcid that 
does not wish to be deceived, and it is not intelligence that'' 
(Germany lacks, . , . tfo nation permits licrself to l>e coerced 
to tlie one ♦rime that man cannot piankm. . . . Wc have forces 
here quite different from those on the surface, fences that are 
secret, irresistible, profoitnd. It is these thai 
these that we must crush under our lieel once foi^alb" 
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When Prussia struck in 1914 she had the aflvan- 
tage o^, at least, two yeats 01 special preparations 
(following* on forty years of intei\sifv’e militarism )| 
for ^1. date she had preyiously fixed. She struck 
antagonists who neither were specially prepared nor 
knew the date fixed for the blow. These two 
things alone meant so much that she nearly Von her 
game in the first tiiree moiAhs in •spite ot almost 
incredible bungling in diplomacy and in appreciation 
of t^e spirit of her foes; and in spite of giilitary^ 
mistakes wliicii would l»ave meant immediate ruin to 
any nation less seif-infatuated or less mat erialfy strong. 
It is these mistakes whicli produced the disaster of 
Verdun and the defeats on the Somme. The position 
of afi'airs at the end of September, 1916, was explained 
by many as “ a miracle.” This is easy, for it relieves 
the speaker from all further need of argument, and 
he finds it so satisfactory that he applies it not only 
‘to the failure of the Germans, but to the success of the 
Allies against them. Let me not be misunderstood. 

I am one of those who believe firmly in the higher 
meaning of this inlghty struggle of Good against Evil. 
He wdio bestowed upon tlie tiger cruel strength and 
venorned fangs upon* tlie cobra, has never added unto 
these the intelligence and loyalty (so nearly iiuman) 
of the nobler breeds of horse or liound. A nation 
given up to the sole worship of brute force will never 
exhibit the finer qualities wdiich give mankind its best 
exemplars. It can never claim the sympathy which 
the conquered, in a just cause, might so legitimately 
excite. The poison will be crushed within its battered 
skull. Its strong spine wdll be broken behind *th^ 
prison bars. Its dishonoured carcase wdK be swepvt 
* into the^ewer. 

In August, 1914, the German Afmy was the strongest 
military weapon the^lvorid has ever seen. Ks super L 
ority in infantry ^and in munitio^is was so overwhelm- 
ing, and tl^e Advantage it secured by dishonesty of 
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many kjnds was so gdcat, tliat it is taking most of the 
resfecjf the world thre(? yea^s to beat it. 1 ask if6t only 
why it did noli, in three months, but also why it 
ever gave its opponents the opportunity of beatipg it 
at all. The reason lies far deeper than any merely 
military considerations. 

We aiti not deciding the issue of this war by pitched 
battles between .traineeV armies. We have developed 
a war of nations in which national cliaracter and 
stamina are only less important than the individual 
initiative and originality of (^very soldier. We liear 
that theiGermaus foresaw everytiiing. They cannot 
have foreseen this. For their soldiers {brave and 
tenacious as they can show themselves individually 
at need) are, as a whole, little better tlian a mere mass 
of automata. Their nation, blinded, drugged, and 
ignorant of all the truth, is turned into a sullen 
siaughteriiouse. War on a great scale is like life in 
the great world of nature. It is full of surprises. 
Only those who can adapt themselves to unexpected 
situations can survive. The Germans thought that 
they could make machinery of both life and war, and 
could mould eacli into the narrow channels their own 
fatuous pride dictated. Their failure has been not 
only lamentable, but revolting. Tlieir diplomacy has 
become the laughing-stock of the world where it has 
not degenerated into the eternal shame of its own 
leaders; and their much- vaunted military skill, which 
anticipated everything except the essentials, and pro- 
mised itself everything except the actual result, has 
now ended by disgracing the name of Germany for 
ever#with the appalling atrocities which will involve 
ter final ruiii. 

*It will be observed that two of the most dej^naging 
criticisms of German 40iplomacy (here reproduce^! in 
my /\j:)penjjix) are by German auUiors; and it i$ my 
belief that the day is not far distant when the facts 
recorded in these pagefe will be read* \wth as much 
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horror^ and will lx*ing as much ^^onviction amorjg the 
Cxc^*mati people as among tlte people of the Allies. ♦ As 
was only' to be expected, German |:)RiciaI publicists^ 
werf striving, in Septen]ber, 1916, to rouse their 
countrymen to tlic courage, of despair (and to excite 
all neutrals to a belated pity) by exclaiming that our 
object was to destroy the great German 'nation.." 
Of course it is nothing of tht* kind.y a matter of 
feet we do not even propose to jeopardize its political 
freedom. Wc merely insist that it shall no lynger be 
governed by a nulitary caste involving either a con-' 
slant struggle for expansion and hegemony^ by force 
of arms, or a constant preparation for such (expansion 
wliich will he li,inited only, as Prince von Biilow says, 
by all the ncighbonring seas. Unless widespread 
devastations and abject luimiliation are clearly proved 
to be the fruits of lhaissian leadership in tliese direc- 
tions, tliere will be no chance of seeing that pacific and 
non-aggressive (derman}^ which is the sole guarantee 
of Europ/y’s future safety. 

If the burglar who is seized wliile he is trying 
to carry oit the cruet-stand is released without any 
punishment, l}e naturally proceeds to have another 
try. He may win,'' and he finds he cannot lose. If 
Prussia is asked merely to evacuate Belgium, Poland, 
or Serbia as tlie price of peace, she will at once pre- 
jiare to annex them again. Nor will she listen to aii}^ 
appeal save" that of force; for in 1914 she refused 
both the appeal of Serbia to the Hague Tribunal 
and the request of Sir Edward Grey for a Conference, 
on the specific grounds that a great Power like Austria 
(or herself) could not be expected to accept any' kind 
of arbitration in dealing with a small one. We mi^ 
see to ft that the same arguments are rigidly applied 
to her own case when the war Mie made is over. She 
struck in 1914 wit^h the deliberate inten 4 ion of de- 
.stroying d Euifopean civilization she felt certain she 
could kilk ^She so nearly succeeded that it would be 
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, iataiiioWy to risk a it^petitlon of tiifit felon bl(^v ; .its 
repl^titioii would be certain if she secured a mere truce * 
linstead of an ^i^iding peace ; and at her next effort 
she would of course strike# straight at oursclves^first. 

As Maeterlinck says, in the book from which 1 liave 
already /piotcd : — 

■' She was v/iviiiu a bait's breadth of succeeding ... wo 
can picture Germany, monstrous, ferocious, implacable, finally 
to’irering alone over the ruiu.s of Europe. Now it seems that 
^\ve havc*turned aside the .inilexible decree. . . , It is after we 
fiave won that wc must really vaifcjiu.sii. . . . If at that hour 
we do no? profit by all our advantages ; if wc rlo not destroy, 
root anti branch, tlie military power u.f an enemy who is in 
secret alUance with the evil inliucm^es of the earth ; if wc do 
not, here and now, by unbreakable compact, for«jarm our- 
selves against our sense of pity and generosity, our wcaliness, 
our irnprudeuco, our future rivalries and discords ; if W'C leave 
a single outlet to the beast at bay ; if. through our negligence, 
\vc give it a single Iiope, a single opportunity of coming to the 
surface and taking breath, ihoii tl\c vi^fdant fatality which, 
has but one fixed idea will resume its progress and pursue 
its way, dragging history with it and iaughing gver^ts shoulder 
at man once more tricked and discomfited A 

But my conviction is that the tiennan people as a 
wliole are already beginning to Realize tlie misery in 
which the Hohenzollern policy lias now in\a:>lved them 
all. They recognize that tlie result of the most cruel 
war in history has been that they are losing ail their 
colonies and will have to give up ever}Mnch stolen 
territory in Europe ; they will (;veii liave to abandon 
the Berlia-Bagdad dream which was to crunpensate 
for cverytliing. Their assets are continuous and 
at>|faiiing casualty-lists, and the total loss both of 
<;<.ynmerce find of reputation. Is it likely that they 
will cling with desperate affection to the rMnbitious 
militarists whose ojaly raison d'etre is a resoimding 
military triumph ? They hav<? begun to distrust 
them ; they will e’^entually aban^ion them ; and 
when that day comes, the war ^^ill ifot^have been 
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iought in vain. To its comiiiglit is the plain iduty 

of everf citizen of every civilized coxnminuty to (five 
the best ahd ablest assistance in hisf^^nver! Let me 
not ipr a moment be underiStood to advocate any such 
presiim|)tnoiis or impertinent suggestion as the prose- 
lytizing of (jermany or any other country. The 
Germans must work out tlieir own salvation. Lut it 
is essential for the survival oi the iKinian race that 
in working it out afresh they should linally and for 
ever ^abandon both the doctrine which made this war 
possible, and the organisation wliicli was a contiiiuous 
peril to the world, 'idiey had become not io much 
an independent Empire as a public danger. If thej^ 
will realize this, then, fur us all, life need no longer 
be an exasperating alternation between atrocious 
international coirflict and biltirr distrust involving 
ruinously expensivt^ preparation ; it can be an oppor- 
tunity for the widespread enjoyment, in a gracious 
liberty and peacag of both the beauties of the past 
and the amenities of the present. It is my iirm 
belief that, tlirougli the horrors of a cataclysm 
imparalieled in history before to-day, mankind will 
move slow^ly but int'niiteiy more surely towards some 
such an ideal of prosperity and liappiness. 

fbNations,'’ said Lord Bryce, ‘'cannot hate one 
another for ever ; and tlie sooner they cease to do so, 
the better for all of them.'' “ Must \vc hate the enemy 
to the gnd of time ? cries Maeterlinck ; “ ihe burdem 
of hatred is the heaviest man can bear upon this earth.'' 
1'he soldiers teach us tlie better way, “ We have 
seen that they do not hate the German ; they do 
■not t/rimt him at all, Tliey discover the human being^ 
ill him, ordy when he is ciisarmed.*’ " 

c " Peop,!e who are militarists/' said Lord Grey in 
October, ig'i6, '' whose ideas anef thoughts run solely 
on military considera^iions, wholly malerial/'Iorgei to 
estimate and caiyiot estimate tljc spirit and the soul 
whicli exist iH nations when they are attacked and 
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^or tlieir Ives,*' Sd England, so Russl/, and 
so France have fonght. Tfil terriilc bombardment lo 
Iviiich Veidiin wti^fsabjected Jor so many inontfis of 1916 
had the curious/esult of baring to the light of day*i:he 
relics of all its previous history. .Beliind tlie trenches 
of the t\;i'entieth century the grass and masonry of 
Vauban's celebrated fortress were shattered into dusty 
fragments by lii^h’- explosive shells. Beneath the ruin of 
Vauban's counterscarp, the stones that were squared 
^hen Clmrlemagiie was Emperor lay splintered in#the 
wind. A^id uiKier tliese again, fLor some two thousand 
paces, the Roman Wall was torn apart beneatli a sky 
more cruel than Attila or Caesar ever kiunv. The \'ery 
ghost of History her seif seemed biastc'd from her 
agelong sepiilclirc — IJHisloire Vciii^cressc — a phantom 
full of menace for the Raiser and ins son. They may 
pierce yet more profoundly into the granite frame- 
work of tl:iat heroic soil, and they .shall only find 
that the deep heart of France is beating still. Yet 
deeper again, they may lay bare the foundations of 
the Continent, and they shail only thid those elemental 
laws of justice, Riglit, and llonour which tliey have 
so blatantly denied. The citadels that hold them 
back are in the strong, clean soul of every French and 
English soldier, 'i'hc Hope tliey would destroy began 
upon the lawns of Eden, and will persist till, man has 
vanished from this planet. 
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GERM AX KULTUR 

Gei:rna,ji orga?uza.tion is very sucfjessfiii in somc 
things, bitf: in nothing more, siiccc-ssi ul than in pre- 
venting tli.o truth from r( aching their own peot^e/' 

Viscount Grky, 
Octoher, .1916. 
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BERNITARDI’S PROPnECIE: 

^' .-When the war began, inany people who did not realize 

(lie way in which it 
would l;e waged re- 
fused to attach any 
ijnp'vrtajice io Beni" 
hardi latlicr as a 
wriy^r or as a popu- 
lar force. Events 
soon }»ro\-gt tlieir 
mistake ; and if we 
reuieinbca' that his 
writings came h*om 
tilt}, same, sources and 
a|)pcared at tlie same 
pej iod as the vulgar 
and savage forecasts 
of Fvo!)enius, ^^s the 
liorrible War Book 
publisiied by the 
German General 
Staff, or as the cyiu- 
avowals •of Prince von Billow, I think the result 
in any serious critic's mind must be that Berntexdi's 
books are the most •terrible evidence of delibe^^ite 
crimo ev«r published against any* nation by its own 
writers, even if we omit the dreadfijl cofroboratioji 
of its principles contained in German “ WiSt^Books " 
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conc^ning the negotiations preliirlnarj^ to^wrfr and; 
the atrocities committed during tht^ first invasion. / 

For this reason, therefxe, I bcgki ^my “analysis ot 
tha<; barbarous and blooilstained myth called Kul- 
tur with a short analysis of wliat* Bernhardi said 
before the war began. 

General Friedrich von Bernhardi ‘ says a great deal 
that is most nnjdcasant abbut England. I cannot 
trnst myself to say what I really tliiiik of General 
Frigdrich von Bernhardi. But it is essential that his 
amazing book should be in. the hands of every think- 
ing Englishman at the present day, and f |:)ropose 
to analyse it somewliat carefall}^ because it has pro- 
vided the German Press witli every cliche of 1914-16, 
and because it is an astoundingly frank exposition of 
the feelings which animate Germany in this war. Fenv 
authors have ever liad to face so terrible a test. His 
book had scarcely been published, containing a high 
estimate of Turkey’s military value as an ally to 
Germany, when Turkey’s power was completely 
smashed in the first Ikilkan War. His vie\vs of the 
conduct of England and France ''in the next war” 
were printed in 1912, and in 1914 his propliecies con- 
cerning them, concerning the British Empire, and 
concerning Russia were overwhelmingly contradicted. 
This is unfortunate, but it would not have detracted 
so much from the value of his work had it not been 
for tlje spirif m which that work is written ; for that 
spirit proves that these mistakes were typical and 
almost unavoidable. Bernhardi is so wrapped up in 
the greatness and goodness of Germany that his views 
and his general intelligence seem strictly bounded by 
the geographical limits of his Fatherland.* This is J:w^t 
becau'j^^ lie has never travelled outside those limits ; 
bu^ because he is a living -oxtfmplc of Horace’s old 

i J quote irom Gevmany and the Next By General Fried* 

rich von 'IVansIatcd by*.\licn fl. Powles. Popular 

C'dition ; price 2 s. London: Edward Arnold. 
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sayiftg, Coekim non cmimimi mtM qui kam man 
icurriV* In facp he sa^s himself that '' during a 
I journey aroiii?d ^'the globe I studied many^ countries, 
and wherever I went I recognized the great pov^'c? and 
significance 0/ Germanism/’ This is quite ilatural 
and excjisable within limits ; but he seems to luave 
*' recogniz(:d” nothing else. If we may })ut down lus 
conclusions as^t© the rottenness of tlie British Empire 
to mere ignorance, it is impossible to acquit so Earned 
a soldi tr of a graver fault when he produces t]icd 3 oer 
i^„the Russo-Japanese coufiict solely as proofs 
of the v'cakness of Russian arms in the one case and 
of the British soldier in the other. He evidently 
never realized that each had received an education 
under modern conditions of warfare w'luch was wholly 
lacking to liis much-drilled (Germans ; and this is the 
more remarkable because lus book has iindoubtedly 
very high value as a technical stu^y of the German 
Army ; and it is as a warning of the difficulties ahead^ 
of the Allies in their task of destroying tins g.Tmy that 
Bernhardi is most valuable to everyone to-clay. 

His attitude is clear towards England as a nation, 
and tlie passage on p. 164 where he describes the 
opening of Germany’s forthcoming war against us is so 
typical of tlie whole book that it may furnish my first 
quotation : 

“ In this wav we must conquer, or, at any rate, not 
allow ourselves to be defeated, for "it will, decide 
whetlier we can attain a position as a World Power 
by the side of, and in spite of, England. Tliis victory 
wUl not be gained merely in the exclusive interests of 
Germany. We sliall in Uiis struggle, as so often be- 
ipre, repref^ent the common interests of the world, for 
it will be fought not only to win recognition«^or our- 
selves, but for the Ireedom of the seas. In such a 
conftjst^^e should not stand spii^itually alone, but all 
on this vast globe whose feelings ;md fhop ehts are 
proud and free will join us in this campaign against 
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th^ oVerweening -ambitions of one Station [England] ^ 
which, in spite of all her pretence c '' a liberal and a^' 
philanthropic policy, has, never sbiight any other' 

' object than personal advahtage and the imscrupnlous 
suppression of her rivals." 

In dealing with this book I propose to use quota- 
tions largely. No more damning process could be 
imagined. No other method is con(S;f\’able ; for no 
one could believe (from mere description or epithet) 
what. Bernhardi says unless the actual text ic repro,^ 
duced. It must be remembered that he is j-v distin- 
guished German officer, whose ability has been publicly 
recognized in Germany. Many remarks in his book 
show great common .sense and shrewd observation. 
But he sees everything through his own spectacles. 
He denies that anything is possible out.side. He 
judges e.verything from a German standpoint. And 
since his views are now adopted by the whole German 
nation, from the Kai.ser downwards, it is as well to 
see whak he really docs think. No more amazing 
theories, I venture to say, w^ere ever written or put 
into solemn practice, TheVvConstitute the most crush- 
ing indictment of the German character and nation 
which anyone could desire. 

“ The Germans," he asserts, “ have proved them- 
selves to be the ruling people of the continent by the 
power of their arms and the loftiness of their ideas ” 
(p. g)i they 'have "for centuries been paramount 
only in the realm of intellect ” (p. 13), and are " the 
greatest civilized people known to bi.story ” (p. 14). 
In a sketch of universal development later on, he 
says, “ When the Roman Empire broke up before !he 
onslaught ot the barbarians, there were tw'^o elements 
which •siiaped the future of the West, Christianity 
and the Germans ” (p. 58). Late? on, " in Germanized 
England a first-cla^ Protestant power W!fs bting 
deyeloped. 1 ’" (p. S.61). Still latgr, Kant’s gospel of 
moral duty, 'Scharnhor.st’s idea of universal military 
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GfRMANY'S FUTURE 

<ind Steiil’s foundations of i«)elf-governinent, in 
Prussia (p,. 64| the* German limpir^ that nve 

inow. But it will be news to many that it was the 
jld Holy Rorncyi Empire which was “ revived in fc^leral 
diape by the Triple Alliance of Germany, Aiistri'k, and 
Italy.” ^Th(i results were not slow in coming. “ Ger- 
many ” (p. 70) in social political respects is at tlie 
head of all prof^'^ess in culture.’* Naturally, therefore, 
unless his countryima) extend the dominion of German 
^iouglPf (p. 77) we shall be untrue to our great ditties 
towSTtfe^tho Imman race" ; aifd again, No nation on 
the face ot the globe is so able to grasp and appro- 
priate all tlie elements of culture, to add to them 
from the stores of its own spiritual endowment, and 
to give back to mankind richer gifts than it received 
(P' 73)’ ” often see in other nations a greater 

intensity of specialized ability, but never the same 
capacity for generalization and absc^-ption. It is this 
quality wliicli specially fits us for the leadership in" 
the intellectual world and imposes on us the obligation 
to maintain that position ” (p. 74). ‘'I'he chief aim 
is to secure to German nationality and German spirit 
tliroughoiit tile globe tliat high esteem whicli is due 
to them” (p. 81). “We now must decide whether 
we wisli to develop into and maintain a World Em- 
pire ” (p, 104) “in order to secure the blessings for 
which (Tcrman blood has flowed in streams — spiritual 
and moral liberty and the profound and lofty aspira- 
tions of German thought ** (p. 105). A war lost, 
under these circumstances, “ would shake the influence 
ol German thought in tlie civilized world and thus 
clreck the geneial progress of mankind in its healthy 
4 evelopmefit, for whicli a flourishing Germany is the 
essential condition” (p. 154). “ Germany'^f'^future 
lies on the sea. If flie German people wish to a'ttain 
a effttitpuished future and fuftii their mission of 
civilization they must adopt a world jpol id^ an d act as 
a World Bower (p. 226). 
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Tliough there h a good deal morci we have qviQted 
enough to show the point of view,( which might be/ 
indulgently received as the outbursts of a childlike^ 
patriot, were it not accompanied b}' the most venomous 
attack on the motives and ideals of every other nation. 
Two notable exceptions may be mentiont^d. The 
Boers are praised because they fought the Iinglish in 
South Africa. France is praised because she has beeii 
preparing lier ‘'Revanche’' for forty years. The 
choice mad(! is en light ening. All otlu^r natbns arg 
roundly abused. Here 'are a few examples : 

“ England would not shrink from war to the knife, 
just as slic fought for the ownership of the Soiuli 
Ai^frican goldfields and diamond mines, if any attack 
tlireatenecl her Indian market, the controi of which is 
tlie foundation of iier world- so\XTeignty ” (p. 24). 
'Mfnglaiid preferred to grant tlie Boers self-govern- 
ment rather tliay. to be faced by their continual 
hostility" (p. 44). “England has tried to found a 
new universal empire ; not, indeed, by spiritual oi’ 
secular weapons, like T'ope and ,l£m])cror in bygone 
days, but by tlu,' power of money, by making all 
material interests cicpendeiit on herself “ (p. 68). “ All 

the colonies wliich are directly subject to English rule 
are primarily exploited in the interest of English in- 
dustries and English capital “ (p. 79). “ She has 

never justified her sovereignty by training “ up a free 
and in/iepeudent population, and by transmitting to 
the subject peoples the blessings of an independent 
culture of their own." I observe that Bernhardi 
does not place these aims in the forefront of his own 
demand lor more German colonics, and I may remind 
him tluit recent news from a German coloriy revealed 
the pfesant invitation to the natives to attend 
a phayer-meeting armed ; whereupon the German 
missionaries stole thc^ natives’ rifles during tife open- 
ing psalixvv*"^nov in ordej; to enable them to 
enjoy more freely the “blessings of independent 
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^GerinauJ^ never has understood how to 
at Ionize, and she i|0\ sr will! However, she will ha\^ 
no more colonics, so the question need not be elabo^ 
rated. The matiy kind-hearted gentlemen wlio lufye 
endeavoured to '' make friends'' of late *y ears will be 
glad to h^ar that English attempts at a rapproche- 
nicnt must not blind us^to the real situation. W(i 
may at most uSe* tliese to delay the necessary and 
inevitable war until we may fairly imagine we have 
some pro3f.)ect of success. We must not, in any ca«e, 
our opponents have completed their arm- 
ing and decide that the hour of attack has come" 
(p. 2S7). In another place he makes it quite clear 
how tliat attack, as he imagines, will be made. We 
make no formal declaration of w'ar, following the 
precedent of Japan, tliough we sliould be as wrong as 
Italy was in iqii: (p. 237). Our deliberate intention 
to attack was obvious from our |;freparations at 
Rosyth, Harwich, and the Orkney Isles (p. 155), and 
from the concentration of our licet in the No’'Af,h Sea 
(p, 231). " We must be ready for a sudden attack in 

peace time. It is not England’s custom to let ideal 
considerations fetter her action if her interests are at 
stake" (p. 157), Our bombardments of Copenhagen 
in 1807 and of Alexandria in 1882 lead Bcrnhardi to 
reflect solemiiiy that " the brutal violence shown to a 
weak opponent, such as is displayed in^ the above- 
described English procedure, has nothing in common 
with a course of action politically justifiable " (p. 236). 
this comes well from an officer of the army soon to be 
devastaiing Belgium. But Bcrnhardi is quite deaf 
about Belgium. “We must expect" (p. 278) “not 
oiiij4, an attack by sea on our North Sea coasts, but a 
landing of English forces on the continent of Erirope 
and a violation of B?lgo~Dutch neutrality by om* 
enemie??*^t is also not inconceivable that England 
may land troops in Schleswig or JutlaiKl aj5j,*t y to 
force Denmark into war with us. An attack by France 
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through Switzerland is also incrlrsingly prob^Jol^^- 
When we read all Bernhardi exj^cted we can on/y 
stand aghast at the Kaiser’s moderation ; but he at 
ledst gives good reason for the hatr.ed now let loose 
against ourselves. '' We must not -deceive ourselves/* 
he writes on p. 272, “ as to the principles pf English 
policy. We must realize to ourselves that it is 
guided exciusivcly by unscrupuious seifishness, that 
it shrinks from no moans of accomplisliing its aims." 
There is a great deal more to the same etfect. 
pass on to the author's kindly criticisri^;r -'ui the 
United States, whicli we commend to the shrewd 
examination of the citizens of tiiat far from un- 
intelligent community. Tliey are an unexpected 
antidote to the luscious tiatteiy ladled out by the 
German Ambassador (or Advertiser in Cliief) at 
Wasliington. 

None of Mi\ Bryan's or Mr. Wilson’s efforts for 
peace, says iJernliardi, lias really been sincere. No 
' goventment, in fact, has been sincere in this direction, 
*' Facihe ideals, to be .sure, are seldom the reah motive 
of their action. They usual/y employ the need of 
peace as a cloak under which to f;romote their own 
poiiticai aims. This was the real position of affairs 
at the Hague Congresses, and tliis also is the meaning 
of the action of the United States of America " (p, 17). 
Now we know why Germany has refused to be bound 
by tthy Hague agreements since tliis war began. The 
Hague Congresses were mere rubbish. We may 
suppose" (lie continues on the same page), " that 
England intended to protect her rear in event of a 
war with Germany, but that America wished to'have 
a free hand in order to follow her policy 5 f sovereignty 
in C'ejtitrai America without, hindrance, and to carry 
Cat her plans regarding the Panama Canal in the ex- 
clusive interests of America." Besides, ywhy need 
Germajgy^obey any arbitration award? "On what 
' right IS Ore findm an arbitration court based? 
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'^Ancl^wha^i sanctions ensure that the |:mrtics acce{)t 

||s finding^ ” ^({;| 30), identiy, in Beinhardi’ s 
case, no such sanctions exist. It is at least a frank 
avowal. We k];iovi' where we are. But tlie Unfted 
States bad a sinister motive behind her peace po^hcy ; 
for we. lecirn that they championed the ideas of uni- 
versal peace in order to^be able to devote tlieir iin- 
distur]:>cd attenfi( 5 n to moneynnaking and the enjoy- 
ment of wealtli, and to save tiie tlirce hundred million 
d(dla.rs N^vlhch they spend on their army ;rnd na\»y 
(p; Eiilm Rooks idads arc equally rudely 

shattered on p. 32. He declared in 1908 that the 
High Court of international Justice (sqablished by tlie 
second Hague Conference wmild ])c a,ble to |:)ronounce 
deimite and binding decisions by cartue of the pressure 
brought to bt'ar by i>ublic 0])inir;n. Tlie present 
leaders of the American peace- mtATment seem to 
share this idea. With a ctiildiike ^clCconsciousness 
they appear to believe that public opinion must repre- 
sent tile view wliicli the American ])hitoci\iis think 
most profitable to themsehes.” Tl>e United States 
will be flattered, after this, to hnd tliemselves called 
an Empire. Supi'iorted " (p. 68) by exceptionally 
abandant natural resource's andUthe unscrupulously 
pushing character of her inhabitants, this might v’' 
itmfhre (vS/c) aims at a suitable recognition of tier 
])ower in the council of tlie nations, and is on the 
point of securing this by the building"^of a po^'crful 
navy. ' B(}ttcr than tiiis is yet to come. Since 
England committed the uripa.rdonable blunder '' (p. 94) 
“ from her point of view of not supporting the Southern 
siafes in, the American War of Secession, a rival to 
It^giand's J!lr)rld-wide iunpire has appeared on the 
other side of the Atlantic." The point is^^^^ain 
laboured on p. 239, wtiere it is said that our “ supme- 
ness refusing assistance to tii^ South ‘‘ allowed a 
power to arise in the " United States whfrl^lready 
threatens England's own position." There is^in fact, 
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no knowing wlial may happen. '' England ^wislies in 
any case/' (p. 95) '' to avert the d;?.nger of war with 
America, The relations of the two countries to 
Canada may easily become strained to a dangerous 
poin^^‘ And again : If England is forced to light 
America, the German fleet must not be in a. position 
to help the Americans. T])»crefore it must be de- 
stroyed ” (p. 97). In the same way we have to be 
very careful in our dealings with Germany, for ''it is 
unKkely that the Americans w^oiild waiconie any con- 
siderable addition to the power 01 Englaii(l/'-s€c 1 i as 
would be the case if Great liritain succeeded in intiict- 
ing a political and inllitary defeat on (/rormanyT It 
would be difiicult to produce a better instance of 
political ineptitude than tliis ; but we chietiy recom- 
mend it all to those who have been suffering from 
Germany’s Press campaign in New York. It is quite 
a good answer toahe German Ambassador’s interviews. 
Herr Dernburg, liowcver, towards the end of October, 
1914, mo.naged to go one better tlian Count Bernstorif 
even without Bernhardi’s help, for ho said tiiat Ger- 
many liad, at the beginning of the war, " |)rescnted 
Wasliington witli assurances of lier intention to re- 
spect the Monroe Doctrine.’’ This was no doubt 
considerate, but unfortunately untrue. Tlie State 
l.)<?partment at Washington (ontradicted Herr Dern- 
burg at once,, adding drily that the German Note was, 
in fa(^v “ uot nearly so satisfactory.” 

General Bernhardi’s mistakes are far from being 
limited to the relations betw'cen the English and the 
Americans. His views on the philosophy of life in 
general, on foreign politics, and on domestic questions 
are egualiy extraordinary. I take them in the orckr 
mentiBhed. Other indications have prepared us for 
thd sweeping statement (p. 29) that " Christian 
morality is personal and social, and in its natutireannot 
be General Bernhaijdi’s comrades in Lou- 

yaiii and Rlieims have certainly tried to prove this. 
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' , ** Tlic acts of tile State (p. 45) ‘‘ cannot be jiidged.‘by 
tlic standifrd of individual morality. Tlie ehd-all and 
be-all of a State is power, and he who is not tinan 
eiiongh to look^this truth in the face should not itietidle 
in politics. Machiavelli was the first to declare that 
the keyHotc of every policy v'as the advancement of 
power." Froiy ^this it'is but a step to refuse any 
international law. “ It s*;>metimcs between indi- 
viduals " (p. 32) " the duel alone meets the sen^ of 
Iiow much more impc^sible must a universal 
inlernational law be in the wide- riraching and com- 
plicated relations between nations and States. Idiere 
nevei' have been and there never will be universal 
rights of men. Arbitration treaties must })e pecu- 
liarly deti-imental to an aspiring people.'’ Germany 
lias indeed made her " aspirations ’’ so clear to the 
rest of the world that siie will never be offered 
" treaties " of any kind again. Her only sanction is a 
material one. ‘‘ Sixt^’-uvi^ millions of Gennans cannot 
allow themselves to sink to the same levei of power 
as forty millions ot French." The gallant general 
will find that this argument cuts botii ways. Some 
four liundred millions of the eai^tii’s inhabitants are 
at this very moment refusing “ to sink to tlic same 
level " as his compatriots. F'or " power " to him 
does not mean jiower alone ; " the whole discussion 
turns" (p. 112) "not on internatioTiai right^ but 
simply and solely on power and expediency." 

"It becomes essential," lie continues, with a com- 
plete unmasking of Germany’s position in 1914, "that 
we do not allow ourseh'es to be cramped in our freedom 
Ol action by considerations devoid of any inherent 
p§Utical necessity which only depend on pclftical 
expediency and are m>t binding on us." These vi^vs 
will forgotten when the roivkoning comes after 

the present war. General Bernhardi's cimitry shall 
reap the full benefit ai her convictions ia 'cui? direc- 
tion ; nor shall we overlook her expressed desire that 
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([>.' 67) ‘‘ liistoricai boundaries are to be disfegarded 
and the nations combined into a political ^^'hole, - 

This latter ideal is a logical corollar}^ of his contempt 
for 'Small vStates. He speaks of tlie-ciirse of petty 
nationalities '' (p. 12) and “ the pitiable existence of 
all small vStates *’ (p. 26), with a complete' lack of 
historical perspective only e^jiialled^ bv fhe cynical 
arrogance which iuspir('s his whole argument. He 
has not a word to say (ijc seems to knc:nv nothing) of 
sucli “■ petty States “ ancient Hellas. But 
Belgium he does merjtion. “ Beigiurn was tt^lared 
neutral" (p. 102) “in tlie treaties of London of 
November ifdli, iSgi, and of A])iil ixjth, 1S39, on t lie 
jxirt of the (ireat JAouers, Tlie Nbaaierlands^ and 
Belgium itself.," So he admits these facts at any rate. 
,But since tlieii Belgium has committed the unpardon- 
able sin. She lias got one of those colonies which 
Germany’s culture is alone lilted to develop. 

Listen to his arguments on p, no. “ A further 
question^’ suggested by tlie present political ].)osition 
is whether all the political treaties wliich were con- 
cluded at the begij'ining of the last century under quite 
other conditions — in '-fact, under a different conception 
of W'hat constitutes a State — can or ought to be per- 
manently observed. When Beigiurn was proclaimed 
neutral, no one 'contemplated tliat she would lay claim 
to a large and* valuable region in Africa. It may well 
he asihd whether the acquisition of such territory is 
not ipso jacto a breach of neutrality, for a State from 
whi(dr~-* theoretically at least [we are grateful for that 
word]— all danger of war has been removed, has ..no 
right to enter into political competition with the other 
This argument is the more justiiiable because 
it ^ay safely he assumed that m the event of a war 
of Germany against ^France and England theJtil'O. Hst 
States would try to unite their forces in Bel^^ 
Lastly, trre'fieutTality of the Co^igo State (proclaimed 
iii February; 188^) must be termed more than proble- 
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matfc, since Belgium clauiis the right to cede or sell 
it to a noiMieutral counky. The conception of per- 
manent neutrality is entirely contrary to the essential 
nature of the State, wiiich can only attain its higliest 
moral aims in •competition with other States/'* Tins 
is a fair warning to Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden* Norway, and the rest at the present day ; 
and to this a*st4)undin.^ annouiK:einent of Germany's 
intentions to attain her “ moral aims/' whatever 
treaties^ of neutrality may exist elsewhere, we jieod 
only add his sketdi of the pro^uihle policy of the Allies 
at the outbreak of tins war. ''It may be assumed," 
he says calmly (p. 147), “ that they would attempt 
to turn our strategical riglil Hank through Belgium 
and Holland, and pcnc;trato into the heart of Germany 
through the great gap in the fortresses between Wesel 
and Flushing." He seems to thirtk everybody else 
holds the faith of treaties as lightly as Germany does ; 
but the |)o}nt needs no further elaboration beyond, 
the cmpliasis necessitated upon tire iaet that wlienever 
Germany contemplates a peculiarly revolting breach 
of faith she always begins by accusing other people of 
having done the same. 

Of more immediate and interest a.re General 
Bernhardi's very definite piognostications as to the 
war now in progress. Not only, it appears, will our 
colonies be likely to leave ns; tliey are a positive 
weakness to our army. ‘'England can employ her 
regular army in a. continental war " (p.137) “ so long only 
as all is quiet in her colonies. This fact brings into 
prominence how important it will be, should <var 
bpeak out, to threaten England in her colonial posses- 
sions, aneW especially in Egypt." I'he instigation of 
lurkey to attack us in Egypt as she did is H.i«^fore 
a long- matured pla» in German politics. The pi)int 
is clearer still by the remark (p. 136) that our 

Expeditionary Force of 150,000 men is ‘iat the same 
time the reserve of troops stationecT in liie^colojiies, 
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which require reinforcements at grave crises. ^This 
constitutes the weak point ki the British armamenl.'* 
It must be painful for any ordinary man to believe 
that^iUO loyalty is possible iinle.ss coerced by force; 
but ‘Ciearly Bernhardi thinks that oitiy a mass of 
troops; armed to the teeth, have kept our colonies 
faithful so long, and that as soon as ever these’eoionies 
got a chance they would secetic. Tiyit ^uay be true 
of Germany's oversea possessions. It is a lamenh 
able miscalculation about our oven ; and I trust that 
Colonial troops (and Indian) have already 
General Beiiihardi, in France and elsewhere, that he 
is equally incorrect in thinking that tlioir soldiers 
‘‘ can be completely ignored so far as concerns any 
European tlieatre of war '' (p. 135) ; just as our 
Territorials will possibly convince iiim of ei'ror in 
the statement that “ for a continenttii European war 
they may be left out of account.*' The London 
^Scottish very soon answered for themselves. The 
rest of our New Army took u]'j tlie tale in July, 
1916. I * need say no more about the disdain ex- 
pressed for British regulars. I am content to W'ait 
for an apology to them at Ikalin Market-Cross. 
Nor is it necesenry to pillory the sligliting reference 
to France’s colonial troops. The I'urcos have seen 
to that. 

The methods he anticipates in his enemies are 
astounding, and^’I can only explain them by supposing 
that h^ thinks every other nation lias long ago adopted 
the curious '' un- moral ” attitude of Germany in these 
matters. "In the south (p. 151) the barrier of the 
Rhine can easily be turned through Switzerlaadv" 
Again, "If an Anglo-French army invaded North 
Gerw^y and threatened our coast defences in the 
reai;^^ it would soon paralyse ow* defence by sea * ’ 
(p. 167). But this Nj’ould hardly matter, it 
siuce, he continues, " it is of primary importance to 
prganiz;e«i»t 5 r fortes on land so thoroughly that they 
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' guarantee the possibility, under all prciimstances, of 
our victoriously maintaining our position on the 
Continent (>f Europe. ' It is significant, however, that 
though this '' organization " was completed to 5 the 
satisfaction of t?ie (Toneral Staff, war was not dediated 
till the Kaiser- Willieim Canal had been opened for a 
week or two. And in v^ow of the course selected by 
Germany herseM,*as the aggressor, in 1914, it is odd 
t(> read on jx 236 the sententious moralizing : '" A 
surprise ?^ttack, in orchu* to he justilled, must be ni|^.de 
in the fust place only on the forces of the hostile 

State, not on peaceful inhabitants.” I wonder how 
German proceedings in Belgiiiin ca]i be justified on 
tliis theory. Nothing more pitiful in tlic; German 
diplomacy of tiic last two years lias been seen than 
her efforts to oxjilain away the attack on Belgium. 
The loudest cry in Berlin was tiiat Ihilgium violated 
her own neutrality.” The excuse is its own con- 
demnation. It is evident that the Germans have 
always considered an attack through Belgium^as their 
best way to tiiat crusliing of France which was to be 
the preliminary to conquering England. “ France,” 
says the General on p. 106, ” must be so completely 
crushed that siie can never agam come across our 
path,” She is evidently the first hindrance to that 
” enlargement of the Triple Alliance into a Central 
European Federation ” (p. 106), which is one of ] 3 ern-” 
iiardi’s main principles of policy. ” We must en- 
deavour,” he explains on p, no, ” to obtain our 
merited position at the head of a federation of Central 
European States, and thus reduce the imaginafy 
Eufopean equilibrium, in one way or the other, to its 
trjrc value, tmd correspondingly to increase our own 
power,” 

Bernhardi desires a»i extension of German colonies 

as tiJr:* result of a successful European war ” (p. 107, 
” and we require countries which are cli|jiatically suited 
to German settlers,” “That is to say, no ufdinary 
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colonies would do ; bo wants the pick. The (General 
is'bcHmd to admit, though bis candour surprises us, 
that (p. 84) '' we did not enter the circle of the Pow'ers 
wlii^se decision carried weight in politics until late, 
nnliCthe partition of the globe was long concluded^' 
Therefore, what wc now- wish to attain rnust be 
fought for and won, against su])erior force of hostile 
interests and Powers/' Germany's bad luck in Africa 
rankles in the author’s mind, ‘'l/ven small and 
rievtral Beigium claimed a comparatively large and 
valuable share ; Gerrvain^ was forced to be content 
with some modest strips of territory," and on p. 81 : 
"It must be admitted with inor tiff cation and envy 
that the nation wc vanquished in 1870, whose vital 
pow'ers seemed exhausted, has yet created the second 
colonial ]tm[)irc in the world, and prides herself on 
being a World Power." W(ase than tins: "When 
she came to an understanding with the Italians ” (p: 91) 
" tiiat France should be given a free hand in Morocco 
if she allowed them to I'Vipoli, a. wedge was 

driven into the Triple Alliance." Bernhardi quite 
rigidly foresees the signilicance of this. On p. 89, 
" The wathdrawal of Italy from the Triple Alliance, or 
• indeed its secc^sddn to tlie Anglo-Franco-Russian 
entente, would luc'bably be the signal for a great 
European war against us and Austria." It was not, 
however, from the entente that this signal ca me, though 
Bernliardi liirhself fully recognized (p. 102) that, " if 
Italy really wi.thdra\vs from the Triple Alliance, very 
distinctly superior forces will be united against Ger- 
nlany and Austria." This held as true in July, 1914, 
as wlien Bernhardi wrote it in 1912 ; yet the Kefiser 
apparently neglected the warning aitogether. Be^n- 
faces the facts here, at any rate. " Since all 
hi^dom of action is taken from us and all expansion 
barred (p. 103), w*i must fight it out, cost-wkat it 
xnay." 1 dou^t whether the Kaiser quite 
Alp th^ cost. But we cannot *conip lain that we liad 



not got tair warning beforehafid. l^ernliardi waH cer- 
tain we stlioiild be fools enough to pay no alien don* to 
w^hat he said; and he was right. His little error lay 
in judging us f)^ his own German standard and tlfink- 
ing 'we were knaves as well. ^ 

“ War/‘ says our bellicose author on p. is not 
merely a* necessary clcnjent in the life of nations, but 
an indispensahk^ factor of culture, in wluch a true 
civilized nation finds the highest expression of strength 
and vit^iiity.'’ Not only is " tlie conscious iucriiase 
of our armaments (p. ii) ili^ most necessary pre- 
coridition of our national health/’ but war ” (p. t8) 
is a biological necessity of the lirst importance, a regu- 
lative cioment in tiie life of mankin<l which cannot be 
dispensed with. The sages of antiquity long before 
Darwin recognized this.” \'/e hardly neecied tlie 
denials of Charles Da.rwin’s son to disjjrove an argu- 
ment so differing from his real tlieory. The Engiish 
author spoke of tlie survival of the fittest/' because 
he knew that “ fit ” liad a very wide api;)iicajiom To 
Bernhardi ‘Mitiiess ’ means mere numbers, unless it 
means a kind of “ culture ” with wliicli neither Darwin 
nor anyone else had had experic:n<:e Ixrtore IvOuvain 
and Rheims had been destroyH! by its apostles, 
‘fldtness, ' in fact, to Bernhardi is material power. 
''Might is al once the supreme Right (p. 23), and the 
dispute as to what is right is decided by the arbitra- 
ment of war. War gives a biologically just decision, 
since its decisions rest on the very nature of things.” 
rhere is, in fact, nothing which does not find its 
supreme justiheation in war— though I trust that Sir 
Rcfy Lankester's and Dr. Chalmers Mitcheirs crushing, 
ejeposure of Bernhardi’s misuse of scientific terms will 
at any rate prevent the repetition of such disrdffhd 
“Darwinism." 

^ ih 4 ui:trial conditions (p. 23) mgy compel war. An 
increase of population may require a (;pntmual expan- 
sion offrontiers (p/2f) only to be attained “Sv con- 
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quest, which thu^becornes a law of necessity.” feven 
civilization involves war, and German professors have 
lately told us that the only civilization in tfie world is 
Gerkniii ; for if (p. 20) in pla3nng its' own part and 
promoting its own ends and ideals, a S*tate comes into 
conflict with the ideals and views of other States, it 
iniist either submit and concede the prcceclence to 
the rival people or State, or appeal tcv force and face 
the risk of tlie real struggle, i.e, war. No power exists 
whuh can judge between Slates and mak(i its judgments 
prexaiil.” We ma\’ just as well take note of tins frank 
admission that Germany does not believe either in the 
Hague 'Fribiinais or the Geneva Conventions, arid it 
may well become necessary to call togetlicr all tlie 
nations which do feel bound b}^ such things and by 
their united strength compel Germany to abide ])y 
them for tlie future, as she has never abided by them 
since July, 1914. Nor is it in war alone that Ger- 
many (and l^jernhardi) will justify dislionesty. The 
relations^ between two States'’ (]). 49) ” must often be 
termed a latent war, wdiich is |)rovisiona]Iy being 
waged in peaceful rivalry. Such a position justifies 
the employment of hosiUc methods, cunni-ng and decep- 
tion, just as war itsdf does.” This again may well be 
taken note of wlien peace is hnally proclaimed. A 
nation which has no commercial lionesty cannot be, 
dealt with by other nations, (ica-many, having begun 
by rt\volting every principle of honourable warfare, 
has ended by putting herself outside the pale in peace 
as well. Her “culture” is not, after all, for other 
pebple. Its spread would send the clock back twenty 
centuries. At present Bernhardi is the prophet fiot 
merely of German “ culture,” but of the war by whk;h 
tha1?tult are must be propagated throughout a grate- 
ful world. “ The inevitableness^” {p. 37), “the ideal- 
ism, and the blessii^g of war, as an inciispensabk and 
stirnulating^IaA?; of development must be repeatedly 
emphasized/- If I am not mifbh mistaken, the echo 
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thxif empha^^is already strikes a s©mewliat hollow 
note. It may be true; as he points out on p. 41 , that 
‘M;he (hamt'Hlector laid the tonndations of Prussia's 
power by successful and deliberately incurred 
Frederick the (jreat followed in the steps of his 
glorious ancestor.” Ou wl)ich I may coinmcait that 
if we are ihdeed to go bacF so far for our ideals to-day, 
the reasons for wlxcli Prussia imposed her militarism 
on the German Empire and desires to impose it on tlie 
rest of tly,i w'orld are very diifercrit ; h.er rnethofis 
remain precisely the same, and it is somewliat un- 
fortunate for any German writer to (]note her prece- 
dents. However, 1 have already indicated that 
history, neither 'ancient nor modern, can supply any 
reflections of value to our author. His only value to 
us is his clear view of what Germany consideiaxi tlic 
future ought to be, 

Bernhardi's Ohy Future has a])pearcd in English 
form as Britain a$ Gerwany's Vassal {\\'. Dawson & 
Sons ; London ; 2 sS.), and no one wl)o lias readi4t will 
wonder at the title chosen. The book is valuable 
not merely as a warning of the results which Germany 
intends to inflict upon her beaten foe, but it is full 
of explanations of what is going on while her war is 
in progress; and tliose who say that Bernhardi was 
'' never read ” in Germany, or ''never influences” 
German action, must be going about to-day with 
their eyes closed to all they do not want to see. One 
of the most nauseating symptoms of the war has been 
the flood of lies spread broadcast over the world by 
the Gei man Press. Plere is Bernhardi’s advice on 
the subject : " Those who nowadays do not recognize 
tha| the PresB is a great power, prove only that they 
do not understand the spirit and the actualities W 
modern times. Tlierefcre they neglect voluntarily* 
one of •the most potent instruments* of world-policy ” 
(P- 7^)* ''The Press should be made ^ervj; the 
political and cultural irilerests of Germany. That is 
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one of the m<^3t important tasks of the GermaiF 
Government. Great sticcesses may be ohUnnaG^m 
diYCCtion with a jew millions.'' 1 interpose, a moment, 
to^my that the Press campaign in the United States 
cost Germany about twenty inillibn inarks in the 
first three months of the war, and can scarcely have 
been called successful. 'l^hiis the prestige of Ger- 
manism may be materially increai<cd Ihroiighout the 
world/and tlie anti- German tendency of the news 
S(int out by England may be neutralized. But 

an English journalist may be (excused from following 
any further so repulsive a subject.* Tlie ambitions of 
Germany, according to Bernhardi, are quite simply 
stated (i)p. 79-8:1). They consist in (1) a Central 
European federation, including Holland, .Belgium, 
Denmark, a.nd Luxemburg, vith possibly more States 
to the East ; tlie whole to form an eniaigement of tlie 
old Trif/le Alliance as ‘'a defensive and offensive 
alliance''; (2) '‘the enlargement of the German 
Colon;ai Empire, and the strcaigtheulng of Germany’s 
position throughout the world”; (3) ” we must 
create everywhere bases for the promotion of German 
civilization. . . . In the interest of the world's ck'ilim- 
tion it is our dilty to enlarge Germany’s Colonial 
Empire.” Tliis, no doubt, was tlic reason wliy the 
Kaiser told his commander on the spot that the loss 
of Kiao-Chau to the Japanese would grieve him more 
tha^u the surrender of Berlin to the Russians. That 
was the language of hyperbole, no doubt. But the 
first has happened already, and the Kaiser will no 
doubt be able to judge of the truth of his comparison 
when the second occurs later on. * 

I)r. Hammaiui, the notorious head oi the Press Bureau a^ the 
Foreign Othce, appointed by Caprivi and strengthened by von 
iBulow, has just retired. In November, 1916, he was succeeded by 
Major Deutelmoser, -^ho managed the new "War Pres§ Office " ; 
under General Falkenhayn. At the same time the Government . 
;; throttled the independent 'y Vorw^ris ” and now usesdt as an 
organ,.:. ^ 
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'' 111 Gmuany/V Bernliardi /tP- ^^4). '‘ALp 
det>ire to preserve llic peace has, since 1871, excited 
an unfavourabil inthience upon foreign policy. , 
We must strenuausty combat the peace propaganda. 
War must regain its moral jiistitication and its political 
signillcano«:‘ in tlie eyes of^ the public. It is necessary 
tliat its liigh, significance' as a powerful promoter of 
civilization should become generally recognized. ... 
Without war (p. iii) there could neither be racial 
nor cultifral progress/’ Then follows tlie fallacy 
about Charles Darwin, whose ttieories are not only 
misunderstood, but wrongly quoted. I have said 
enough about the enors involved. But the faults in 
logic do not stop iiere. “ If men and States ” (p. 109) 

acted absolutely unseirishly, war wcmld be avoid- 
abl(r "j'hat is a condition wliicli can neither be 
expected nor be lioped for. Hence war is inevitable. 
. . , It may happen that victory involves a moral 
defeat. In tliat case the defeated derives the advan- 
tage. South Africa serves as an examphx The 
united Boers are to-day (1913) the ruling nation in 
South Africa, and before long they will probably have 
obtained their complete independonce. . . . The abo- 
lition of war'’ (p, 128) ‘'would more severely harm 
human civilization tlian would war itself.” It is quite 
clear that all wlio have laboured of late years to bring 
about a better understanding bet\veen Germany and 
Kiigland have not only neglected Germany’s feSing 
that \var was in itself a blessing on general lines, but 
also have paid no attention to Bernhardi’s warning 
thaLw^ar was inevitable and immediate on particular 
grounds. His cliief complaint is that the claims of 
ChTmany, owing to her increased power, have bc^iii 
faced by the change of. policy on the part of England 
involv^Kl in the creation of the Triple Entente. Evi- 
dently Triple Alliances are holy and sacked things, 
but Triple Ententes caiMiot be sufficiently condeiltned ; 
one itlakes for peace, it appearf>, while the other necessi- 
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tates war; it a curious piece of roasomijg. I need 
only add that in Bernhardi’s opinion (p! 158) all 
Eicglish utterances which describe I^uigland’s policy 
as^ disinterested and unselhsh, especially those made 
during tlie recent troubles in the Balkans (1913), 
must be described as sheer hypocrisy." And again 
(p. 176), “ Diplomatic measures arepnly a cloak under 
wliicli every State hides its own interest." 

It is scarcciy less i]\teresting to observe how com- 
pletely futile all the elforts of the English Peace Party 
would have pro\ od, eAai if war had not stultified them 
by the middle of i()i4. Here are the terms on which 
Germany would ha\ (‘ ctiiisidc-red the j)0ssibility of an 
alliance in 1913. " If England " (p. 154) "should decide 
to side with Germany, she v\a)nld first of all liave to 
concede to Germaii)^^ a ].)ositioii of absolute equality, 
. . . England w'oukl ha\u" to give Germany an abso- 
lutely free hand in all questions touching Euro2:>ean 
politic^ and agree beforehand to any increase of 
Germii^iiy’s power on tlie Continent of Europe which 
may ensue from tiie formation of a Central Euro2)ean 
Union of Powers, or from a Goaaiian \\ai,r with France, 
luigland would liav-e to agree tiiat she \vould no longer 
strive to pKiveiit l;>y Iter diplomacy the expansion of 
Germany's colonial empire, as long as such develop- 
ment would not take place at EnglaiKrs cost. She 
would further have to agree to any possible change 
of the map of Nortli Africa that might take place in 
Germany’s or Italy’s favour. England would further 
to bind herself that she would not hinder Austria’s 
expansio); in tlie Balkan Peninsula. She would have 
to oifer no opposition to Germany’s axmomic ex- 
p;Siii5ion in Asia Minor, and she would have to meike 
her mind that she wamld ^no longer oj^pose the 
deveioinnent of Germany’s sea power by the ,acqui“ 
sition of cpaling stations." But even the sangiiiiie 
.Bernkirdi scarcely believed lhat we should tamely 
agree to all this. " We shall arrive/’ lie concludes, 
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ax an uuderstandmg with England^ which is desip 
ablc froni\very point of view, only after we have 
crossed swords^ with that country/* Perfectly cor- 
rect ; but the '•understanding '* will not be quit:e*so 
one-sided as General Bernhardi and bis friends im- 
agined. As usual, they bad no idea there were two 
sides to a, barga.in or even to a war. 

ih^rnhardi rna^” have taken liis ideas from Bismarck 
or Clausewitz, and liis complacent (Egotism from the 
Prussian ^ourt : but there has never been the shadow 
of a doubt as to tlie gospel lie •pleached in 1911 an.d 
1912. Tie advocated (as we have just seen) " the 
vailue of war for the political and moral development 
of mankind’'; he urged the “right,” the “duty/* 
the manifold “blessings” of war; he derided all 
peace propaganda and sneered with especial bitter- 
ness at those Americans who (for their own mean 
purposes, forsooth) supported Hague Conferences and 
Plague Tribunals. In one sense he may well seem to 
have been right in tliis particular detail to-dayT but 
I am confident that the true feeling of the American 
jicople is not in the least degree represented by their 
Go\'crnmcnt, and 1 could trust tiieni,to remember what 
Bernhardi said of them in 1912 when he tried to force 
the opposite in the writings he published in 1915. 
Ploweyer loudly the silence of President Wilson may 
have resounded througPi tlie depopulated wastes of 
tortured Belgium, tlui mass of the fellow-citizen:? he 
has misunderstood will never forgive him, and they 
need not fear that wo shall misunderstancl their reaj 
feelings. I'hey have known their Bernhardi for a 
long while. .They remember his castigation of all 
attempts to abolish v/ar as “ immoral and unwortbji^ 
of humanity/' They remember his expressed wish^ 
that “ France must be so completely crushed that she 
can neVer get in our way again. They remember 
his ruthless scorn of al], the “ little Sta{?s7’ anir his 
detailed ambits of a centol coalition under the 
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hegenioriy of Prrissia and the Geniiaii Enipire, rhey 
remember tliat rnisida luis uqvcv freed a single slave, 
slue has stolen one piece of territo::y after another 
by/ 5 orce of arms, and that when the hour for the 
last and greatest robbery of all had struck, she alone 
was r(‘ady and armed, like a thief in tlte night, among 
the peacei'nl populations dl a sluinberijig Europe. 
Tltey remeniber t hose famous BclgiriiP documents, fac- 
similes of which (forged and otherwise) were sent all 
over the Press of the United States, proving beyond 
question that mir ohl}-' engagements witli Belgium 
were that we sliould not violate her neutrality our- 
selves, and t fiat we would cfjine to her aid if it were 
violated by others. And, finally, they remember tlrose 
disclosures, so fated to Beinliardi and his master, of 
Signor Giolitti to tlu' Italian Bouse of ConmiouS'r-- 
disclosures to wirich neither llie Kaiser nor Bethirianiv 
Holbveg, nor even theii- slaves in tlie Press, have ever 
had tlie etTrontery to rtdtir — the final and convincing 
prooi’v/f Germany’s calculated j)lot to wreck the peace 
of Europe for h(,'r own base ends. In the face of all 
this, Bernltardi iiad the brazen impudence to tell 
them : '‘It lias nex'ci i.)een our intention to conquer 
and subjiigati:' ioreign States'’ 1 And his measure of 
the perspicacity of an American audience was to ex- 
plain his phrase " World-jiower or decline ” as applic- 
able only to the legitimate desire of a strong country 
to dt;velop her own resources without hindrance and 
in peace! Power,” in fact, never meant conquest 
invasion at alb it may have meant brutality, or 
methods of frightfulness, or killing the wounded, or 
tiAung to torpedo liospital ships, or starving the 
y^'dsotiers, or firing on the Red Cross, or laughing- at 
dhe non-combatants they have drowned at sea. But 
aggression? Never! 

: ” No weaker nfeutral State,” s^iid Bernharfii (for 
the Amiieiri; '(M Americans) iit. 1915, ” need fear any 
violation in the case of a victory on the part of Ger- 
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many; a violation would not •be in keeping^ 

: with our ^licy. . . . If to-day we are aiming to 
throw down our]| opponents uith every means, this is 
: not in order to Vule them in future and to enslave 
I them politically and economically, but in order to 
^ attain for wourselves in future the guarantee of peace 
5 [the peace he has so bitterly derided all his life, no 
f doubt], In this spirit of unison and unshakable deter- 
mination of victory, which at the same lime will not 
i despair inA?idversity, but will never abuse tlie power 
V of the victor over the weaker irf order to bend right 
‘ by might, there lies the absolute guarantee of final 
victory/’ It is really difficult to believe not only 
. that this was written by one of the generals whose 
troops have devastated Belgium, but also that he ex- 
5 peeled Americans (or anyone else) to believe him. I 
I hope the citizens of the United States feel flattered 
J at his estimate both of their intelligence and of their 
I information. In England we are, frankly, sick of 
I these continuous discussions, engineered by Gei'man 
■/liars, as to the beginnings of a war they wanted and 
they made, as Maximilian Harden openly confessed. 
But at any rate they are the sympto,m of a very guilty 
conscience, and to that extent they have their value, 
especially from Bernhardi, for the urgency of the 
case may be measured by the eagerness with which 
he turns himself inside out to prove that his original 
black was actually a lamblike white. His airy tie- 
scription of the progress of the war is equally amazing 
in its childish distortion of the truth. Though to the^, 
defeat of the self-sacrificing Rennenkampff (and when* 
did Prussians ever do as much for an ally?) whole 
pages of panegyric were devoted, there was, of course ^ 
a careful silence about Calais or Pans. Nothing 
indicated the German retreat across the Marne, which 
really fiieant the defeat of the whol^ German plot. 

Like the professors, tj;ie theologians, tSe'^manvAc- 
turers, and the rest of his unhappy country. Bern* 
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hardi has ruined what reputation the wiH' had left 
ium by telling lies at the bidding of his mcrfster. Many 
\\^,ere of the opinion, in 1914, that tlte notoriety into 
\\;riich he had suddenly leaped was Aiindeserved wlien 
judged by the value set on him by his own com- 
patriots. They were .wrong for inany reasons ; but 
cliiefiy because, whether the Cvermans accepted Bern- 
liardi as an authority or not, an amazingly 

faitliiul mirror of their ideas ; and everything be said 
they would do in a war they did. 1 onlyoliope he is 
an equally faitliiul iliirror to-day. For we could ask 
nothing better than that a Ciermany winch began as 
she did in August and September, 1914, should have 
all changed tlieir rnindsS as he changed his in April, 
1915. His omissions were even more significant than 
his mendacities. He had always pressed the point 
(and bib sheei’ brutality of candour was his best asset) 
that a swift* and irresistible campaign of about four 
months was absolutely essential ; and that was the 
excuse made by Germany for backing a way 
through Belgium, a feat which Bernbardi evidently 
imagines will appeal lo the finer sensibilities of the 
United States ; yet he appeared, after seven, months' 
war, to contempiatc with equanimity a position of “ a 
stationary ciiaracter " in which the achievements of 
the Imperial roadhogs were limited to the destruction 
of their little neighbour, the precarious tenure of a 
ship of France, and constantly abortive efforts to 
paralyse tlie Russian Army. it is impossible,'’ he 
says, to foresee how and by \vhat means the final 
‘decision will be brought about,” This is a change 
indeed. Let us hope it reflects the mental attitude 
of his General Stall as clearly as cfid his etuidier 
**wTitings. But it is most significant of all to find no 
mention of the British Fleet, Except a casual lie about 
its alleged disccrniiiture by shore batteries ffom the 
vic^riou^ ''fatherland. This is even more remark- 
able than his odd commentaries on the Battle of the 
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Aisiie. And again I trust it reile(;ted the 
of liis High Command. 

Benihardi speaks, it is true, of our supposed security 
beliind the bulwark of our seas, and nlakes muc^f of 
that blessed wen'd “ navalisni/' so dear to the htot 
of every militarist ; but I seem to detect in all he 
says the* same curious ignorance of what sea- power 
really means, which has been obvious in (iermany 
froin top to bottom of the nation ; and tliat ignorance 
will pro\j3 her downfalb Ihey have never realijgsd 
that the intangible may in time j^ecomc the irresistible. 
Russia is intangible ; so they have dreamed that they 
can ‘'paralyse” her by repeated Blundcrberg-excur- 
sions ; but her lines surge back witli the same hissing 
menace that tore the octopus of Odysseus from its 
lair, and all the time her army gathers strength like 
some vast tidal wave from tlie remote Atlantic, and 
will, wlien the hour strikes, overwlielm her adversary 
with her elemental, inexhaustible attack. In just the 
same way British sea-power is intangible ; sp^hej^ 
liave set at naught an exhibilion of that power more 
widespread, more tremendous in its silent pressure, 
in its power of safely transporting troops and supplies 
to various theatres of war, tlian any shown in previous 
history. We may, perhaps, learn from the extra- 
ordinary opinions held about us by Bernhai-di not to 
be too confident as to our statements about our 
enemy. But we may at least feel that we ey'e a 
tiitle more consistent, Benihardi not only contra- 
dicts himself. He is contradicted by bO liighly placed 
a diplomatist as his crude compatriot, Herr V(sn 
Riditln^fen, who proposed, while Bernhardi was writing 
his withdra-wals, to keep Belgium, placate France 
with " ten thousand Alsatians” of French 
/'immobilize” Russia^ '‘control” the railway fror^ 
Berlin to Constantinople, and co^icpier England by 
invasion. The chief value of this boaster is 

also that he has been timmediately contradicted^ aiicl 
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that we now' knQW, from the Government of Luxem- 
birrg itself, that it warmly protested a,^ainst the 
violation of its neutrality, and received no indemnity 
whatever. I always thought a German was better 
at 'stealing than at . paying. But Herr von Richt- 
hofen’s virile bluster is very different from^ the mild 
protestations of the emasculltM Bernhardi 'of 1915. 



CHAPTER 11 


• THE FORECASTS OF FROBENIUS 

• 

More recent than any of General Bernhardi's publica- 
tions before the war, 
in fact as recent 
(from internal evi- 
dence) as the spring 
of 1914, is The Ger- 
man Empire $ Hour 
of Destiny, by Colonel 
H. FrobeDius,^\\®^ 
has been translated 
by “ W. H. B,/V 
and was published 
by Messrs. John 
Long, Ltd., with a 
preface by Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol It will 
be convenient* to 
pass at once to those 
considerations o f 
Belgium which 
have just been dis- 
cussing. CMonel Frobenius approves (on p. 49) thg 
famous Memorandum of 1830-31 by Clausewitz 
advising the annexatfbn of Belgium as a permanent 
obj^ect. It is, however, prophesiKi on p. 57 that 
'' England, in case of a conflict with Genfflny, intends 
to land her expeditionS,ry force in Antwerp, so as to 

■ -SI- ■ ' . ■ • 
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Slipport France.'^ Colonel Frobenius great 

play with a volume called The Day of the Saxon, by 
th<* American General Homer Lea, w|iicli was trans- 
lated into German by Count E. RevCntiow in IQIS/ 
and he quotes (p* 123) the General's opinion that the 
occupation of neutral territory, such as Holland and 
Belgium, might call forth violent opposition in Eng- 
land." Jt is iiiuminaling, in view of the notorious 
^crap-oLPaper " conversation, that Colonel Fro- 
berhiis goes on to comment : I do :n.ot believe that 
England will exhibit tiie o|>positioii assumed by Flomer 
Lea to a violation of neutrality." On v'bich I need 
only say tliat Americans understood us a gi'cat deal 
better than Germans liax'e shown any signs of doing. 

■ Colonel Frobenius is, of course, a disciple of Bern- 
hardi, in the “Might v. Right " idea, and .says (p. 137) 
that “ Si vis pacem para jiistitiam is all very well, but 
absolute justice does not exist." His main object in 
^‘he4^3-)k is (p. 16) to “consider what interest the 
principal, and tlun’cloi c the most (iangerous, opponents 
of the German Empire (viz., iingiand, Russia, and 
France) would really have* in sucli a war W'hich will 
undoubtedly involve tlie whole of Europe." He is 
good enough to state (p. 73) ; “ To be sure, Engiand 
has at present " (January, 1914) “every reason for not 
seeking war with Germany without cause." and (on 
p. 1^0), “ that war has not broken out long since is 
in riiy view principally to be attributed to the cold- 
blooded British commercial spirit." He also says on 
W 75, " Rir^sia has really no cause for a grudge against 
Germany." But his whole view of the motives op the 
three Allies, wiio certainly made their mptual pledge 
4 <Q fight to a finish after the Coloners book was “ oiif," 
45 vitiated by the usual German method of applying 
to other peo|>le those dishonest schemes of self-interest 
whicli aninime, as we now^ know, the whole of German 
polifQf^ Conscription, for instance, he thinks (p. 27); 
: “ would not only cut into England’s deep-rooted ideas 
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of personal freeclorxi, but would also^ be contrary to 
her custofn (wbich has always been skilfully and 
happily piirstiec^) of exploiting on land the military 
powers of othe^ nations, and extracting from thiir 
loss of blood the double advantage of overcoming un- 
pleasant resistance to herself, and briiiging about a 
wholesome weakening of *[icr allies/' For this reason 
the gallant Co1o*i(m asserts (p. 39) that England can 
have no desire to annihilate our army. That would 
be contrary to the whole of her policy up to date. 
strong lk)wer on land on tlie jfuropean Continent is 
indispensable to her/' The onh^ reason for England’s 
hostility, in Iris opinion, is the first German Navy law. 
At one stroke England’s policy changed its front. . . . 
We siioiild not be deceived by a teinixirary apparently 
friendly disposition ; this generally conceals secret 
jcelings of malevolence." No^v \vc know, for the 
future, hovv' worthless all attempts at friendliness 
will be. 

And if arc surprised to learn that we <':heris;l^«fefe(#^ 
German Army, we may be equally astonislied to dis- 
cover (p. 45) that France has an ineradicable affection 
for the German Fleet : “ France would much rather 
destroy Germany’s land forces ba.t if possible spare 
her navy as a. menace to tlieir future enemy, Great 
Britain/' As Sir Valentine Chirol says (p. 10), “ He 
who puts his faith in trickery and deceit, and makes 
a constant practice of them, is apt to assume J:hat 
everyone else does the same, and this a.ssumption lands 
him in grievous miscalculatiojis . . . such political 
estimates ignore all those moral ■unponderabilia 4)f 
whfch Bismarck himself was fain to recognize the im- 
n^ense impfirtance/’ Unluckily, Germany’s military 
power lias been a far more formidable reality than ho? 
diplomatic policy; os the Allies would have had a:-f 
easy •task to prick tlie whole ga^^bag. But Colonel 
Frobemus is evidently as accurate an jAterpreter of 
his countrymen’s feeliwgs as General Bernhardi, on 
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October 19th, 1914 , 1 read, with considerable astonish- 
njent, in the BerUmr Tagcblaii, that, after all, it was 
not England but Russia which is the ijeal enemy, and 
that ''every loss of power by Engknd means for 
Russia a further gain of strength ^and influence.” 
Though these curious words were no doubt prompted 
by the belated discovery that our ” contemptible little 
army'’ had not been “walked overp as quickly as 
was calciiiated, they provided a very odd confirma- 
tion of the genera] German view that if “ al^lies” will 
not quarrel, for selfish^ reasons, while the war is going 
on, they are certain to fall out wdien it comes to divS- 
cussing the fruits of victory. Germany is wTong in 
both cases. A thorough knave never will understand 
the motives of an horiost man. 

The Colonel is convinced (]>. 46) that “ the British 
Expeditionary Force of 150,000 mc^n will be destined 
as an invading force to support her ileet.” Again, 
he says (p. 66): “it seemed to be the opinion in 
that Great Britain w^oiild quite unselfishly 
devote her forces to the interests of France. This is, 
of courf^e, quite out of the question.'’ Neither our 
author, in fact, nor any of his compatriots, can possibly 
imagine that the elomental notions of honourable and 
fair dealing which tljcy iuive tliernsclves discarded can 
ever animate any other section of tlie human race. 
It seems a disgusting state of mind to live with; but 
I conclude they must by now be used to it ; and I 
am more than ever of the opinion that they will 
remain in it — alone. The Colonel did not seern to 
think there was any other military force in the Empire 
except the “Expeditionary Force of 150,000 men,” 
His brother officers do not remain of that opinion, 
14 . is not the business of any English WTiter to en- 
lighten them. He calculates (p.,99) that the “peace 
footing ” of the Russian Army in the winter 1914-15 
would be 1,3^000 men, of whom 1,337,000 would be 
“ in “^kirope.” "He will no dojxbt be interested to : 
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discover how many Russian soldiers.reach Prussia by 
the end Of the war ; but he draws careful attentien 
(p. 95) to the^act that in Russia in 1913 the 
pieteVpreparatiims on the highest scale being made 
for the conteniplated war'" included (p. 103) "'an 
increase in the estimates of 154 per cent, between 
1909 ancf 1913 for a new* Baltic fleet/’ France’s fleet 
does not seem io enter very much into his forecast. 
But he points out (p. 113) that since 1875 the French 
popnlatiop has only increased by 7*9 per cent. 4 o 
39,700,000, whereas Germany \\gis reached 67,500,000, 
an increase of 58 per cent.” In spite, how^ever, of 
this Teutonic exuberance of parturition, he estimates 
the French standing army (p. 115) at ”768,300, while 
we imve (1913) only about 751,000 troops with the 
colours”; and he show’s (p. 116) that the effect of 
the new threc-'year term of service will be that in 
1914-15 France's '‘standing army” would have “a 
greater battalion strength than is required on a war 
footing.” The w’ar, liow^ever, has made it clear- 
Prussia, in her usual inerr5/ way, ])ad falsified her 
statistics of man-power in the German Empire for some 
time. Yet even Prussia did not calculate how' large a 
total of cannon-fodder she w^ould eta?ntually require. 

General Bernhardi at least confessed that he did 
not speak as an expert in naval matters. Colonel 
Frobenius makes no such reservation ; but I tliink 
he is equally erroneous in detail ; and he is certeinly 
as ignorant as most of his compatriots of the true 
meaning of the command of the sea„ He has at any 
rate one plan for the British Navy which is new to irrc. 
(pp. ♦60-^63). It appears that it is owing to the Britisli 
Admiralty tkat the harbour of Esbjerg on the Danish 
west coast of Jutland has been so much improved oi* 
late. ” There can be ao doubt that in the case of 
war Denmark will be found on the si^le of our enemies,” 
and in that case Denmark is given the pan^J»»of furnish- 
ing British ships ” strDng support in an assault^n 
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German harbours and the destruction of our fieel, 
thus providing a base for the employment of British 
Biittary forces/' Flis information as Ifb the effect of 
oui\na.vy on the war has hardly prove*;^ correct. But 
even his fertile imagination did not foresee that his 
General Staff would kindly order trenches to be dug 
within range of our warships along the coast from 
Ostend to Dunkirk, He goes on to fivgue (p. 69) that 
The United Kingdom is to such a large extent depeti- 
ddiit on the regular import of tlie necessities of life, 
that a blockade would \'ery quickly bring about a 
famine, coupled |)robably with \'ery grave danger/' 
We are still awaiting the blockade. But this is not 
all. We cannot even man our ships at sea. It is 
an open secret " (p. 71) “ how difficult it is for England, 
even on a moderate increase of her navy, t:o provide 
, in good time and train correspondingly increasing 
crews.'' This, we learn, is t\ii\ real reason wiiy Mr. 

Cliurduil suggested a year’s holiday in naval 
conduction (p. 72), “ a cra/ty move, as Engknd could 
amply employ her dockyards by building for other 
Powers ships whidi she could impress in case of need 
into her own navy/’ It will be seen how futile has 
been (.'very effort mad(,‘ to keep on good terms with 
our gentle Germans. I'hey need have no fear that 
such efforts will Ix'. repeated. The Colonel, of course, 
only echoes the opinion of ail liis countrymen in pre- 
dicting (p. 74) that England will seize every favour- 
able opportunity of attacking us una.wa.res and deliver- 
ing her declaration of war with tlie first shells al our 
coast resorts,'’ It is, when I think it over, nothing less 
than astounding that we should have waited for® the 
Revelations of the present war before cutting off ^rll 
friendly relations with a country that could produce 
popular writers (blessed by tte Crown Prince) who 
could print this sexd of thing as their serious oiMiiion. 
it4&only T^ add the absurd suggestion 

.(which ! read in Colonel FrobeMus's pages on the day 
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when our Admiralty's cordial message* to the JapaneSjS 
Fleet was published) that our design to destroy Ger- 
man sea power is only the preliminary to our detp- 
laid plots (p, 3^^) for blowing the Navy of Japan gut 
of the water. 

1 suppose we ought lift to complain of books like 
this ; for if Germany's advisers had not believed what 
the gallant Cc^ooel and 13ernliardi advanced, we 
should luiver ha\^e reaped the advantage of the diplo- 
matic binigles with which Germany liandicapped her- 
self at the beginning of the •war she deliberately 
provoked. But I do say that such publications as 
these, or as the manifesto of German professors, 
indicate that Anatole France is rigid in his outburst, 
wJiich characterized German war literature as '' a 
monstrous crevasse between (Tcrmany and tlie whole 
of ci\'ilized Europe.', an unbridgable abyss, 'riiese 
‘ intellectuais/ glorifying and exalting Prussian mili- 
tarism, show tliemselves to be more odious thari t^ 
brutes whom they defend." As the more polislied 
phrases of Sir Valentine Cliirors preface (p. 5) put it : 

" Some student of tlie historical phenomena of our 
times will doubtless one day \vc^:k out a complete 
record of the yearnings of the coming storm we have 
had out of the months of Germans themselves since 
Trcitschke, the apocalyptic precursor of the Mailed 
Fist, first proclaimed tlnit Germany must square 
accounts first with. France and Russia, and then *[ 310 - 
ceed to the squaring of the last and greatest of her 
accounts—witii England. When tliat record has been 
conjpileJ, we shall ].iardly be able to charge the Ger- 
mans with Jiaving soiiglit to lake us unawares." We 
slnxil not, indeed ; but we have this excuse ; Not evei^ 
the literature which foretold the present war, nauseoii^ij^ 
as mv readers must^liavc found so much of that 
literature to be, can ever have pFepared us for the 
degradation, treachery and brutality winch Ge^wi^an 
soidiers have actually aisplayed during the war itself. 
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TRUTH ABOUT GERMANY 


In continuation of my plan of putting the German 

case before my rea- 
ders in the words 
of the most cele- 
brated German pro- 
phets and apostles, 
I now draw atten- 
tion to Truth ^iho-ut 
Germany : F acts 
A bout The War, 
whicli is the pleas- 
ing title of a pamph- 
let written in Englisli 
in the first weeks 
of the war by an 
influential German 
Committee for dis- 
seiTiination in the 
United States. Mr. 
Douglas Sladen^ is- 
sued an annotated 
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edition of their text which is pubiisheef under the 
Title of Germany’s Great Lit', by ] Messrs. Hutchin- 
Ton. & Co. * 

After an explaifation of the attack on Belgium, 
vwhigj} our .‘ftnerican friends will find curiously inept, 
the writers are good enough to'say, "In our case the 
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Govermnent of the United States Vvould not have 
acted diflerently. Inter arma silent leges'' (p. loo). 
And by way oP prophecy they add: ''The Gernmn 
troops, with thetr iron discipline, will respect the ppx- 
sonal property and liberty of the individual in Bel- 
gium, just as they did in I^‘ance in 1870/' The writers 
continue, on p. loi : “ The Belgians would have 

been wise if they* had permitted the passage of the 
German troops. They would have preserved their 
integrity, •and, besides that, would have fared wefl 
from the business point of view, for the army would 
have proved a good customer and paid cash/' What, 
in fact, does honour matter in comparison with cash ? 
It would be difficult to say which of these utterances 
will be more fatal. But there are many, many more, 
considerably less excusable, and, in their light, we 
read with full appreciation on p. 20 that “ the Ger- 
man nation is serious and conscientious." On the 
same page is the statement : " The die is cast, 
all nations must decide whether they wish to furtheT^ 
by sentiments and by deeds, or tlie Government of 
the Czar. This is the real significance of this appalling 
struggle, all the rest is immaterial^ Russia's attiiiidc 
alone has forced us to go to war with France and ivith 
their great Ally." A graceful addition is made to this 
on p. 118 : " The Czar himself did not, at the break- 
ing out of liostilities against Germany, show himself 
the gentleman upon a throne wffiich he had formfrly 
been believed by everyone to be." I am surprised to 
see the word " gentleman " in this book. I thought 
that Germans had abandoned a word which they 
iieitHei merited nor understood. On p. 52 we find 
" Great Briftiiii declared war on Germany and sides 
to-day with those Continental Powers that have united 
for our destruction, in ^rder that Muscovite barbarism 
may mle Europe." A little later,* however, this is 
contradicted ; for on p. 105 we learn thaiT" Eng]»d 
claims at being (s/c) mistress of the Old World in order 
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to occupy eithei; an equal, or a menacing ];>ositioD to- 
wards the New World, as circumstances may dictate. 
F^-r this purpose she has encouraged this war." 
Apparently these coutlictisig staicmcMts do not matter, 
on the theory that one lie cancels another, for on 
p. 190 wc read that '' This war, provoked by Russia 
because of an oiiiragcous desire fur revonge/supported 
by England and France, has no other motive than 
envy of Germany’s position in ccononuc iile." 

** It will hardly be believed tliat among tjie persons 
responsible for tliis cikI far \v^>rse statements, in a 
book issued by a Committee ajid a Board of Editors, 
are such men as Albert Ballin, Cliairnian of the Board 
of Directors of tiie Hamburg-American Steamship 
Company; Prince von Biiiow; Dr. Dryander, Chief 
Court Preacher in Berlin ; Field-Marshal von der 
Goltz ; Professor llarnack ; i'nnce \'o:n. Hatzfcldt ;; 
Dr, Heinekeii, Dii ector of the North German Lloyd , 
Professor Lamprecht, of Leipzig ; Prince Miinster 
*T!W^K‘burg ; Willieirawon Siemens ; fhofessor Francke, 
of Berlin ; Coimt K event low, and numy more, Tlie 
plain and astouiiding fact is that aii these men, in 
many pages of tlie book for Vv'hich tlicy stand respon- 
sible, were telling deliberate lies in order to curry 
favour wfth the United States. It need hardly be 
said that they lamentably failed in tlieir dishonour- 
able purpose ; but the really curious thing is tliat 
tho^e men should ever have imagined such a policy 
would succeed ; tliat the}' should not iiave realized 
the suspicion of tlicir own military strength implied 
by such tactics ; and that they should have per- 
manently soiled tlieir reputations by even attempting 
them at all Why soldiers wiio luive at^feast proved 
'themselves, in brute courage under fire, the equals 
of any in the world, should be^nirsed with such apolo- 
gists, I do not kr4()w. As to the rest of the German 
Qjyj^on, they evidently have found the champions they 
deserve. They have not tlid sanity to understand 
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the onivgrsal loathing tliey arouse by their abuse ot 
our trust and hospitality. 

The hrsi dr^ipter of the pamphlet opens with#arji 
idyllic picture July. “ The peasant was gathering 
in the simunerT peaceful crop, the factory liand was 
worldng accusloii^d vigour. Not one human 

heing anwngU us drcanicJ oj 'ivar. . . . Our love of 
peace is so strotiif tlsat it is not regarded by us in. tlie 
light of a \drtue ; wc binuxly know it to be an inborn 
and inte?:5'a,l portion of ourselves/’ How sad that t!Th 
pupils of Beiribardi and the cotn])atriots of Frobenius 
should over be disturbed from tlieir dreams of agri- 
cultural calm! E\'en “ before one had crossed the 
German frontier (p. 47), “ a large T?ainiber of aeroplanes 
came Hying into our country across the neutral terrU 
iory of Belgium and .Luxemburg \\ithout a word of 
warning on tliC part 01 the Belgian Gf>verni'nent." 
Tliis is of coarse a lie. But is it not heartbreaking 
that peaceful peasants might have been frightened 
thus? At the same time the (/crman Governmenl: 
learned tliat the French wert.‘ a.bout to enter Belgium.” 
I'his is we presume, nearly all the French troops 
were soinewliere else, Excrudaiiiig self-command, 
however, was exercised by the agriculturist on the 
Rhine, and (p. 48) ” not till France and Ihdgium itself 
had broken tlie neutrality, our troops entered the 
neutral territory, Germany wanted notlung from 
Belgium/' Of course not. Brussels and Antvferp, 
for instance, and thefts of money and property to an 
appalling total, are a mere ” nothing.” ” So sure 
were tlv' leading men of the [German] Empire” (p. fj) 

” of the preservation of general, peace, that at the begin- 
nwig of the^weck which was to bring general mobiliza-^ 
tion they said to each other joyfully : ‘ Next week our^ 
vacatiori time begiit^.' But they were fearfully 
disappointed.” It will hardly bfi believed that I 
quote the text word for word. In fact, ff its siirl^r 
purpose were not so ^obviously insistent, this book 
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would be too childish and stupid to deserve attention. 
Alter an extraordinary chapter of ^scdernn mock- 
heroics about the Kaiser and his officials^, the authors 
describe the mobilization of the peaceful German 
peasant, laughing at the English at one moment, for 
our utter unprepareduess, ^^id abusing us the next 
for having craftily planned tlie wliole war. They also 
seem to forget tiiat if Germany was rndeed as innocent 
and paciik as they aver, it is odd to read the com- 
plicated details of the preparation she had Imnied 
on for 1914. But suice the gallant authors of this 
book do not mind if they arc contradicted by the 
facts of their too candid soldiers at tlie front, or by the 
inventions of tlieir ambassador in New York, tliey 
are not likely to slop at the contradiction of their 
, own lies by each other. 

Naturally we hear, to begin witii (p, 67), that the 
German mobilization was the greatest movement of 
...jjien and raateriais the world lias ever seen/' Every- 
one ' was seriously enthusiastic, even in Alsace* 
Lorraine, where, indeed (p. 69), the number of volun- 
teers was cons|)icuously great." No doubt they were 
impulsively flocking to the regiment of their courteous 
Prussian friends at Zabern. 

But let inep^asson (p. 70) to “ the appearance of the 
troops in brand-new uniforms from head to foot. The 
first sight of these new uniforms, of modest field-grey, 
fauRicssly made, evoked everywhere the question, 
Where did they come from?" Happy Cannon- 
fodder, whose dress was a model of smart tailoring, 
and whose “ small arms, cannons, and ammunitions 
are, so plentiful that they have merely to be unpacked/* 
^ We are *very properly impressed with tire guileless 
preparations of this “peaceful folk, devoted to agri- 
culture, industry, and trade" {p/81). Do you imagine 
the army, when rrfobilized and dressed, was foT war- 
purposes ? Not a bit of it. “ Since the German 
•Army '' (p. 82) " when it is summoned to war represents 
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the whole QeriTiaii people, and since the whole German 
people is peaceably disposed, it follows that the 
can only be a ’defensive organization/' It must be 
merely for Koepenick gambols ; as for the depopula- 
tion of Belgiiuii, not on your life. But I must not 
linger with the private, w#io loved his new uniform so 
mucli that he. was constantly cJianging it for someone 
else’s on theiielfl of battle. Now a word concerning 
the German officer. He, too, has been much 
maligned’* (p. 85). I can hardly believe it when i** 
remember tliat gloAving description of the “ Little 
Garrison;'' whicl) was so true that its author, Lieut. 
Bilse, and his fellow officers were stu'erely punished 
io]‘ letting out too many facts. '' One of tlic greatest 
sons of ftee America, George Washington, gave his 
countrymea the advice to select only gentlemen [here 
is tliis carious word again 1] as officers, and it is accord- 
ing to this principle that the ofticers of tlie German 
Army and Navy are chosen.’' This, of course, was 
made quite obvious to the Alsatians before the war 
at Zabern ; and after it. to an adiruring universe at 
Louvain, Dinant. and elsewhere* ; and remember the 
'‘iron discipline” of the kindly , Cannon-fodder in 
Aerschot and Tennonde. With these exploits in our 
mind read p. 116, “There exists the basic principle, 
acknowledged througiiout the civilized world, tliat no' 
metliodi? may be employed wliich could not be em- 
pL)yed by men of honour, even wlien they are op^)o- 
nents/’ How sadly we must have been mistaken in 
our gentle Germans I 

“ it comes to pass” (p. 127) “that in time 

of war amon^ nations the laws of humanity respecting 
Urn lieipiess and unarmed, the women and children, 
are no longer observed, the world is reverting to bar- 
barism/’ It is; and|“ German Culture” is what 
they dill it. We ailfwell aware ht>w the Red Cross 
Nurses at the front have been treated by our chivalrw^ 
foes, who use this orgaifization of mercy for their own 
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liendish piirposef^, and cannot even treat thgir hospital 
attendants with ordinary courtesy when they are 
wvninded. A little further on in this curious volume 
we find the cornforting thouglit : '' Up to the present 
it has not been customary to use a uniforni, which 
should be respected even by the enemy, to^lessen the 
personal risk of the spy, and to facilitate his under- 
taking/' But for the question of spies, raised in these 
pages in a most: authoritative maimer by specialists 
"Of the iirst rank in Europe, 1 ha^"e no s]>aie here. I 
have said more thaiveno-’gh to indicate the character 
of tlie whole Volume, and, 1 trust, to blast the charac- 
ters of its authors in any decent society for ever. It 
gives not a single argument in favour of tlie German 
case, and reveals on e\'ery page the hopeless folly 
of the German attitude. I need scarcely add the 
pious outburst, on p. 136 ; The German * White 
Book ' prints documents proving TiiE white purity 
OF THE German conscience as represented by Kaiser, 
TTianceliof, and people " (tlie type is original) ; or 
the moral so seriously drawn on p. 157 : “ Only the 
Aveakiing lies and swindles, the strong man loves and 
honours Irutlc Lot us act like the strong man in the 
struggle " ; or the moan of the lionest broker on 
p. 185 ; '' If Germany is economically ruined, which 
is the wish of Russia, France, and England, and all 
Allied friends of VM-etched Serbia, it would mean tlie 
lo^s of a heavy buyer to America. . . . Germany’s 
struggle concerns not only her owti destiny, but to a 
considerable exteiit ” (p. 187) ‘Ghat of America.’’ Do 
hot, in fact, ask yourselves whether you will side 
with the nation which lias devastated Belgium, or 
with the coimtr}:' which is succouring* its destitute 
and outraged citizens; just fix your minds on the 
Business ihoposition, wliich f s the only thing that 
cuts any ice,. ' ^ ' 

The war/’ lament our noble authors, on p. 21, 
has severed us from the rdst of the world, all our 
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cable CO m^;aimications are destroyed.* But tlie winds 
will carry the ipighty voice of justice even across tiie 
ocean, . . , We know'’ (p. 193) “ that the country 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln places 
itself only on tlie side of a just cause and one worthy 
of huiTiaittty's blessang.*' * And so do I. But I will 
not pursue the subject. It is a pleasant thought to 
leave our honest authors cutting down apple-trees 
(as it svere) with George Washington. 

1 subjoifi another exarn]de of what Germans think 
and write, in their own words.* The following letter 
was written on September 29th, 1914, by Privy Coiin- 
ciiior Dr. Lasson, Ih'ofessor of Philosophy at the 
University of Berlin, to a friend in liolland, and has 
been pubUshed in tlie Dutch and Englisii newspapers : 

Dear Sir ano Friend, — For months I have not 
written to a single foreigner. Foreigiicr means enemy, 
(hi-m 'proheiur conirarium. No one can r(unaiu neutral 
to the German State and people. Eitlici- you consider 
it as the mosi; perfect creation that liistory lias pro- 
duced up to now, or you acquiesce in its destruction, 
nay, in its extennination. Hie man who is not a 
German knou'S notliing of Germany, Two million 
volunteers have enlisted, amongst whom are two of 
my grandsons, one a student of tlieology, twenty-one 
years old, the other a sixtlnforra boy of eighteen, eight 
nephews and greaUnephews, and more tlian twenty 
cousins. We are morally and intoilectually superior, 
beyond all comparison, as are our organizations and 
our i/istiiutions. Wilhelm IT, dcliciac generis Jmmamf 
had ill his possession a povrer with whicii he wris in a 
poj^ition to siuasli ev cry thing ; yet he has always 
protected peace, justice, and honour. The greater 
his successes, the morl devout and humble he has 
become. His Chancllior, BethmanmHollweg, by far 
the most prominent of living men, knows no othci**" 
motives than truth, justice. Our army is 
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the epitome of German intelligence and moral excel- 
lence ; its perfect discipline is well kipwii. 

Now there is no German house, from the Kaiser's 
to* the labourer’s, that is free from mourning. We 
must sacrifice our dearest, our best, our most noble 
ones to fight with Russian bJiasts, English inercenarics, 
Belgian fanatics ! Tlie French are^ the only ones at 
ail comparable with us. There sliall 6e no peace until 
_the three mischief plotters wlio woukl not let Europe 
rest are completciy subjugated. We u'ant ‘peace and 
safety for ourselves iii order to be able to guarantee 
it for others. We wish to carry on untiringly our 
work of culture in peace. We have nothing to apolo- 
gize for. We are no bully State. We tlireaten no 
one so long as we are not attacked. We do good 
deeds to al! j)eo})le. Louvain was not destroyed ; 
only the houses of the murderers. The legend of 
German spies in P>elg'ium is a wicked libel We Ger- 
mans give our judgment only after an irujuiry has 
taken place. I'he Cathedral of i\Bieiins is not destroyed 
— the French caubcd the damage. England acts in 
politics as if we lived in the eighteentli century. Ger- 
many has taught the world liow to carry on war and 
politics in a conscientious and proper manner. England 
will come to nought. France can still be saved, let 
IIS liope. Bui. Russia must no longer be on o\ir 
frontier. This time wc will have a clean slate. The 
reiri, enemy is England. Woe unto thee, England ! 
God is witli us and the just cause.” 

On October 20 th the Professor added : * 

*■' ' 

We Germans have no friends anywhere. Beca*ase 
we are efficient and morally superior, all tliosc who 
cannot attain ouimnoral strcn^|;h are afraid of us, and 
think us dangerous. We are tlEi freest people*of the 
^*8JtTh, for we obey, and our law is Reason. Our suc- 
cesses in war and peace are! deserved, the price of 
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infinite striving. Onr Kaiser, our^ Chancellor, our 
leading have nowhere their equals, like our people. 
Our might is the might of the spirit, oiir victory yie 
victory of the mind. So wc defy the wiiole world, 
like our old Fritz. The European conspiracy has 
wrapped us in a net of^lies and calumny; we are 
truthful !* Humaneness, gentleness, conscientiousness, 
Christianity, •our distinguishing marks. ‘ Xn a 
world of wickedness we represent the Lov^e whicli is of 
Heaven, gncl God is with us.’ You can make what*’ 
use you like of my letter.” 


When XYofessors of Philosophy in Berlin write this 
kind of thing, and believe that Pi'ofessors of Philosophy 
(or anytliing else) in otlicr lands accept the same 
views, it is evidently time to disabuse them. I will 
therefore add no more quotations from German 
authors, but proceed to tell them whot the rest of us 
think of tlicii o],)inions. 
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KULll’R AND DARWINISM 

Ex (Uvuii^ jurcninteni uqns avaritia superbia 

hivasers : rapere, €on‘;umeu iperc ; ptuPnem, pudkitiam, 

divina, hnnurna pi-omi^fUii ; vicque modetati habere , . 

‘—Sallust, BelL Cat. xii. 

Germany lias coDiidetitly put her Yaunted Culture ” 

to the test of civi- 
lized cliaracter, and 
slie has stupefied and 
revolted the whole 
world by her com- 

plete disregard of 
every huniaji quality 
recognized by dvb 

i i z a t i i) n, B y i t s 
fruits let her ‘'cul- 
ture” be judged, 
ft is barren of every 
inspiration to which 

the instinct of a self- 
respecting freedom 
can pay tribute/ IT 
laqects e\^a'y element 
of public honour and 

MfiDICE CURA TK tP&VU . faith. It pTC- 

« ^%rs the arr<!igance 

the bully and the treachery of the knave to any 
A soldierly virtue save the briite sacrifice of life by 

■. » ■ . A' -48 V'/-'V 
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‘^ cannon-' fodder/' It has displayed^ itself as a base 
appetite operating a blind machine. No more terrible 
indictment of c-f nation has ever been framed than tj^ie 
grim verses on the Germans who began this war 
written by Rudyard Kipling for the King of the 
Belgians ^ 

Through^lcarned and laborious 3/ears 
The^' set tbemseivcs to brid 
I'resii terrors and nnd ream ed-of tears 
^ jio Tieap upon raa/ikind. 

Coldiy they svent about raiso 
To life and iTia];c more dread 
Abouunations of oitl days, 

That nicu believed were dead. 

They paid the price to reach their goal 
Across a \vorld in name. 

But their own liato /lew their own soul 
Before that victrjry came. 

Are these to judge mankind ? The answer disposes, 
once and for all, of tlie civilizing mission of Germany, 
Kultur, in the Gennan sense, does not mean that 
‘'culture'' which to us implies a sense of the rela- 
tions, tlie proportions, the deeper and more permanent 
values of things. It implies, in'" Germany, the sup- 
pression of indivicliiai freedom, eitiier of thou girt or 
action ; and it has produced a system-ridden people. 
In the true sense of the word, Germany lias not a tenth 
of the culture of Japan ; and neither in literatur,$, in 
architecture, nor in art does slic encourage or produce 
the quality of delicacy. Her conceptions of life are 
most truly and unconsciously expressed in such coios^pal 
statues as that of Idismarck at Cologne or Schilling's 
Qermania the Niedcrwald ; stupendously compia- 
cent ; bulky, but unheroic; sentimental, but soft 
full of the desire to r|tun, to shock, to startle, as with 
a rimssed attack ; t-Vfit collapsible* as wax before the 
flame of any genuine artistic passion. Their buildinijs^ 
are like howitzers ratjier than designs for mutual Iffe 
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and social intercqurse. There is force without economy 
of means, strength without counseh mass without 
p];oportion, industry without genius. '■ Their scholar- 
ship shows the same defects. Thoiig'h in Ukic von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf they possess a scholar as 
profound and brilliant as any in Europe, they have 
no idea of the meaning of the phrase, “ K scholar 
and a gentleman/’ To us schjolarship is an art which 
feels certain delicacies that may be a part of a much 
larger life. To them it is a science collecting many 
recondite facts. For Jntc'iest in the world at large, 
■for humanity, for common sense they are content to 
substitute an absorbed cold-blooded industiy, which 
may obsess a lifetime, and not evoke one spark of 
beauty. 

Kuitur has forced on each several citizeii the wishes 
of the State as interpreted by tlie Kaiser an.d a few of 
those immediately around him ; and it insists that its 
behests shall be obeyed whatever silly scruples the 
soft-hearted citizen may personally feel about it. Tliis 
system has inevitably involvT^d dishonesty and im- 
morality with its suppression of individual initiative. 
It has stamped out: the personal characteiistics of a 
kindly race, and 15ft a plodding, dull, and boimgeois 
people, ready to accept any excesses in the sacred 
names of Kaiser, Krupp, orKiilinr— Tpla KaTiira KaKi<rra. 
Take Professor Eucken, for instance, a man formerly 
reckoned among the ciiiei ethical teachers of the day. 
At the revealing crisis, we find that the (ierman pro- 
fessor has turned into a State servant, an official 
machine, defending the flagrant iniquity of the inva- 
sion of Belgium and paralysing his conscience wit E the 
dogma of Prussian infallibility. The revelation 
other countries would rather fight to the death than 
accept that dogma has driven the German people 
wholly, for the riKiment, into tW hands of the Auto- 
ffa ev. and whatever they may once have thought, they 
now ail say the same thing. Pernhardi, Ballin, and 
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tlic rest are but other examples, in#different spheres, 
of a similar servilit\^ In the last nine months Ger- 
many has lost 5 ven that reputation for the laboriomly 
conscientious uses of research vvFich was her chief va^lue 
to the scholar, the scientific student, and the historian. 
For all bf^r greatest professors, her most renowned theo- 
logians, her most prominent statesmen and financiers 
have given to xlte world a series of statements for which 
no patriotism, no national prejudice, can furnish the 
semblanc(»of an excuse. If these men have not gone 
mad, they have deliberately signed wliat they know 
to be untrue. If they accept neither of these alterna- 
tives then we are driven to the inevitable conclusion 
that the estimation in which we liave hitherto held 
their intellect and piTSonal character must be entirely 
and drastically revised. '.riKy can make their own 
choice, and I do not envy them tlie necessity for doing 
so which is rapidly and inexorably drawing near. 

Bernhardi, I suppose, may fairly be taken as o]ie of 
the exponents of German Kuitur before 1914, though 
he swallowed all his words as soon as lie saw what 
war really meant ; and evei-y subse(]uent event since 
August 1914 has shown that the ryennan nation had 
fully believed the fallacy propounded by their pro- 
phets and professors, which may shortly be desci'ibed 
as the Biological Justification for War. Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, in Evolution and the War, has destroyed that 
fallacy very conclusively, and his examination ot it 
shows up very vividly yet one more weakness in the 
apostles of Kuitur. '' Might,” said its military high 
priest, is at once the supieine right. . . . War givds 
a biologicallj' just decision. . , . War is a fundamental 
law of development. This great verity, which has 
been recognized in past ages, has been convincingly 
demonstrated in modern times by Charles Dar- 
win. Unfortunately Darwin demonstrated, and 

desired to demonstrate, nothing of the kind. ThC'^ 
scientific world,” saysj Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, ” is 
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agreed aboiii: evolution ; it is not agreed about natural 
sdection. It is merely ludicrous to assert tiiat natural 
sebction and tlie struggle for existf*nce have any 
clainivS to be regarded as scientihc law/' The mistake 
is typically Teutonic ; for even if such a scientific law 
had actually existed, it does not follow that a law 
derived from a consideration of animals and plants 
applies to human beings as well Wiien he spoke of 
the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
Tor Life,” Darwin meant not. in tlie least tliose that 
were best armed for Rie active extermination of their 
fellows. He meant those that were best suited to 
their whole environment, including general adapta- 
tion to their place in the composite web of life. 
Moreover, if there is one thing which difrerentiates 
man from tlie animals it is liis consciousness of liis 
own rniud and choice. And among all civilized people 
the most important part of their environment is not 
the material, as in plants or animals, but the part 
which affects mental and emotional qualities. The 
Germans have proved this oji themselves by the 
success witli which tlieir leadc-rs have bent the tvliole 
mind and will and^ activities of tlie nation to the one 
task of war. A greater change has been effected by 
this agency upon the minds of German citizens in less 
than forty years tlian nature has eficctcd upon t.he 
iiurnan body in four times four hundred centuries. Ail 
th^, most important agencies producing the divergent 
modification of modern nations are human products 
and can be altered in a fashion that is comparatively 
ftew in nature and certainly peculiar to man ; for the 
various forms of literature constitute a new org&ii, a 
permanent mental environment of the rrfl:)st pdwe^;ful 
kind, not merely registering hut perpetuating and 
crystallizing thought. The very existence of such an 
organ puts out cK court for a'i^time any attempt to 
Bjustify human conduct by referring to laws that may 
be supposed to rule the aniipal and vegetable king- 
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do ms. For it implies the possession^by man, in vital 
and overmastering distinction from animals and 
plants, of the }5eciiiiar quality which can only be In- 
dicated in such phrases as consciousness” or “ sepsc 
of freedom/’ plrrases wliich suggest the centre from 
which aii^iiuinan thought, all science, all philosophy, 
all emotion must originate and to winch they all 
return.. I'o argud as if this did not exist is to deny 
the existence ol tlie rest of humanity ; and tliis, in 
fact, is what the Germans have done. Nor would 
the mistaken notions they call* " K all iir ” matter so 
much, had they not determined to thrust it, at the 
of tire <i)id sword, down the tirroats of everybody 
else. They do not see tiiat even if the rest of us could 
recognize some good in it, submission to its tenets 
would be no less than a crime against tiic human race. 
We require a variidy of ideals from which to choose, 
and freedom to make our clioice. Germany is as 
hostile to variety as she is to freedom. Against the 
red ravin of her bimtal lusts we have to set the higher 
call that is older than Dante or tha.n Odysseus : 

Consideyate la vosira saneii^a ; 

FaUi 110 a fosto a vivey cortc krair, 

Ma per sepair virluie e conoseenza. 

it is perhaps from Kant that Germans have derived 
that clreaining megalomania which has destroyed their 
sense of reality and made tlieir Kullur the enemy'* of 
the human race. In one of his most beautiful pas- 
sages Kant described two things that idled his con- 
scipiisnesS“-“‘‘* the starry vault above me and the moral 
law* within me”; but he went on tr) speak of that 
myral law rftj resident in the individual, transcendent- 
ally or otherwise ; and so he reached the begiiiling 
dogma; “I am responsible only to myself; I am 
alone? I am free; I am lord of •myself," Modern 
Gerinany has translated this into political action. I 
need not care,” she cfies, 7 what any other nation 
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thinks now or what any other nation may think in 
the future. I stand alone above everyboVly, and I 
am free to do as I tluiik right. 1 am Responsible only 
to myself." Ajid this has led her to the inexorable 
clioice between two paths, leading cither to Iter own 
doom or to the destruction of the human race. For 
" tlie moral law willjin us" is as real and as external 
to man as the starry vault aboVo us." It is the 
work of the blood and tears of long generations of 
‘ men, as Dr, Clialmers Mitchell has finely It is 

not the special pK'perty of any single man or any 
single nation. It is enshrined in the traditions, tiie 
literature, and the religion of mankind. It is man’s 
greatest achievement, his highest contribution to the 
universe; and terrible is the ])enalty that must in- 
evitably be imposed on any man or nation attempting 
to debase it. 

If Kultiir itself seems to us a colossal error, we feel 
at least no dcaibt in endorsing the reprobation felt by 
the whole world for the mctliods by wliicli the attempt 
to force it on us have Ix^eii accompanied. The auto- 
cratic directors of the vast military machine into wliicli 
Germany has been Uinied were naturally discontented 
until they had tried its capabilities. They seem sur- 
prised tliat the test has had to be made against most 
of the remainder of llie world. Yet their complete 
failure as colonists might have suggested that their 
methods are distasteful to most races not their own ; 
and they have j)rovidcd many other reasons for tlicir 
general unpopularity. The doctrines of the Autocrats 
not merely chang^ed tlie German nation ; they entirely 
undermined its morality. German commerce ’ had 
developed into an organized system of*' State- aided 
piracy, and the reputation for honesty of German 
merchants has been declining for years. This has not 
added to their attractiveness, for it has developed the 
^lervous apprehension which continually accompanies 
'trickeiy, even in those who believe that an imaginary 
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superiority* will in the end enable them to triumph. 
The Unknown l^hition has only made itself known to 
be universally detested. The Great Change in thein 
lias wrought an irremediable change in ail our old 
regard for them. We realize tliat even if they had 
wor this Avar tlu ir Kultur ” would have proved a 
gliastly failure. \Ve know iliat in tlicir efforts to 
attain a victory* they are I'cady to trampic on every 
ideal of righteousness and justice. We feel that their 
success wAild have overwhelmed us all ii5 misery of 
body and poverty of soul ; and are t let er mined that 
such an attcrnj)t shall never be made again. And so 
we sliaii fight them to our last breatlg and wlien that 
bloody light is over, tliose of us wijo arc left alive will 
have no traflic with the rcounants of a race that has 
filing truth and lionour and u])rigiitMess to tlie winds. 

One of tlie most interesting and deliglitfui pieces of 
analysis in The Book oi Fnince is to be found in Rene 
Boylcsve’s masterly study of the German. iniiKi and 
temperament. Jlis broad moral is that no nation 
which deliberately destroys the Beautiful can ever 
win success. He enhncc-s it b)- a description of the 
German mind as we have discovered it since the war 
began, and since the Great Change (as I luive called 
the process) wiped out for ever the old Germany \ve 
knew' before 1870. He shows thnt a passively obedient 
people can be completely ruined by an autocracy which 
enforces vicious piinciples ; and it is notiiwortiiy that 
however “ slack Englishmen may have been, we 
have never received delibeiately e\al counsels from 
our Jeaders and we sliould nev'cr have obeyed them if 
we had ; wl^le as to France, there never was a country 
in* which the Government, good or bad, has had to 
suffer such contirmou,s and acutely searching criticism. 
The Clermans, on the other liand, have completely 
given up their individual heritage o*f free opinion and 
of spontaneous develoj^ment on ail sides save the 
rnercantile. They hav'i been trained^ with the rigid 
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self-effacement of an enslaved popniation., preparing 
itself for war, and for a war not of libercition but of 
aggrandizement, under the conduct of a leader whose 
ideas of life were limited to a barrack yard ; whose 
court had never produced a single genius ; whose 
favourite writers sang praises of the Huns and. Vandals ; 
whose politicians had made peace impossible ; and 
whose soldiers have disgraced the naine of war. The 
ideal, in fact, was such an increase and so vile a use 
of sheer material power tliat refrogression intt> the dark 
ages of a barbarous pa -d was its inevitable concomitant. 

It is a natural result of all this not only that no men 
of outstanding individuality sliould exist among the 
millions wdio slavishly obey the War Lord's tyrannous 
behests, but that the autocrat liimscif should exhibit 
a stupidity to which the base-born leaders of a free 
democracy were never subject. For in this world of 
men to which he presumed, as its supreme master, to 
dictate, the Kaiser took no account whatever of the 
mind and heart of man. Because he had stamped 
both, in tlieir true sense, out of his plodding (jcrmans, 
he assumed that the rest of us were little belter than 
machines ; he seems to Imve imagined that the crass 
ineptitudes of his diplomacy were good enough to im- 
press us, or that the vulgar biuh of Chancellors and 
GencTais would terrify the unfettered council-halls of 
Europe, He thought tliat a mass of soldiers and shop- 
k(!I‘pers, with a business manager in brilliant unifonn, 
could sweep victoriously over the racial pride, the 
independent criticism, the ancestral customs of every 
efther nation. Instead of good taste and the ..real 
appreciation of good ai t, he advocated tlie worship of 
colossal size and strength. Instead of truth, sim- 
plicity, reticence, discretion, he exalted bombast arid 
display. And hence it was but a short step to the 
praise of what is false, to the deliberate cult of*^lying. 
In all this he has most wofuliy misunderstood the 
human material he wished tO |moiilci according to his 
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will. Notting more prone to such Misundei standing 
can exist than the despotic slave-driver who sees all 
his immediate surroundings in a state of abject set*- 
vility to his every whim. He invariably imagines Jie 
can enlarge the circle of his kingdom; and since he 
has never. had to exercise the finer feelings of respect 
or sympathy, he becomes fatally, gigantically stupid 
in his dealings hiuminity at large ; for humanity 
contains a spiritual essence which 11 as never entered 
into his calculations. There may be remnants of it 
left, even in Germany, and in th?* fullness of time tliey 
will appear in all their terror. There is a vast arsenal 
of it in the free countries bej^ond the (jennan Empire, 
and it is gathering in silent strength towards the Iiour 
of inevitable catastrophe. It is not visible, solely in 
the elements whicli, German Dipk-macy so grossly 
underrated in France, in Russia, in Belgium, in Serbia, 
in the British Itmpire. It is not disco\'erab]e only in 
the fact that Germany’s sheer triurnpli at the outset 
was due to the same physical and material force which 
will produce her downfall. It resides in tlie primordial 
constitution of tlie hinuan brain and heart, which 
contain more Higlj Explosive than c\^er tlie arsenals of 
Essen could turn out from 1870 to Eternity. And to 
that High Explosive the Kaiser iras applied the fuse 
he lit from Belgium’s blazing \’illages. Before the 
shock of the convulsion that is coming the 
glorious facade of Prussian jxmup and militarism \Vfli 
crumble into dust and bare to all the world the rotten 
core 0! Germany. Her outward show of marvellous 
and jninutely specialized organization will shrivel int& 
husks and rags that will scai*ce hide the red-forked 
radish underneath. 



CHAPTER V 


'"the positive barbauian ” 

Trioucn Germany’s oflidal diplomatists have dis- 
credited tiiemselves 
for e\Tr ; tliough 
her Press (witli the 
single temporary ex- 
c c p t i 0 n 0 f t ii c 
V 0 r re cl r t s) * li a s 
readied a lower 
de|) th of degradation 
than the most servile 
Ananias could have 
imagined possible ; 
aiid though the 
manifestoes of 
her professors and 
her men of letters 
have 1 a b o r i o u s i y 
contradicted tliern- 
selves, each otlier, 
and everybody else ; 
there remains a 
venomous residmim of siimo which lias percolated 
through the pestiferous channels of mendacity 
and slander into every nation, I'rom the very 
nature of this process, it lias largely passed un- 

H r ■ ' 

^ In October, 1916, the FortivanCf, which had resolutely repre* 
rsented the indepciulent Socialist minority, was gagged, and then 
turned into a Govern nient organ. ' 
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noticed by the majority of .Eiiglishrnei;i* But the time 
has arrived when we can no ionger wait for the rare an?d 
dignified utterances of Red Tape to administer coirect 
reproof to liars who have become a common nuisance. 
It is evident that a certain amount of resuit has been 
obtained by the sheer persistence of these nauseating 
ehorts, and by the mere absence of any reasoned 
contradiction. Bift German propaganda may have 
more luir tf ui results as time goes on. Her lies must 
be contracUcted ; her arguments held up to ridicule ; 
her bombast shattered. Amang many admirable 
dissertations on tlie main principles which underlie the 
present war, t will select for special notice the essays 
on The Barliarisin of Berlin/' by Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, published by Messrs. Cassell Sc Co., and I make 
no excuse for quoting fairly fully from a statement of 
the case, which, is so excellent an example of this tren- 
chant and imaginative author’s style. 

Mr. Chesterton clears the ground by a few prelimi- 
nary definitions, which is certainly necessary at a time 
when the Prussians have described tlie sack of Louvain 
as an example of '' culture," and deplored the “ bar- 
barism " of the compatriots of Gorky and Dostoiesky. 
" Barbarism," in this connection, does not connote the 
atrocities committed by German soldiers in Belgium 
or .France ; tliough if we are asked about Russians 
flogging Polish women, we can certainly reply that 
flogging migiit be called an odicial formality in com- 
parison with what Germans have made .Belgian women 
sutler ; and the umnstnictcd Indian or the limited 
Turco might " not unreasonably ask, after a week-eixl 
in Belgium, wliat more diab(.)licai things lie could do 
the Mghly cultured Germans are doing them- 
selves/' No ;- the argument goes much deeper than 
any external maiufestations of tl.iis kind, which, de- 
ploralde as they are, and more nun^ierous as they have 
been proved to be among Germans than among any 
other soldiers at the frwt, are, after ail, unfortunately 
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discoverable in dlmost every war, in almost every 
army, and in almost every age. The real question at 
is?ue goes to the heart of what ail thb world outside 
Germany lias agreed to mean by the word civiliza- 
tion.’’ Before we define that, let us admit at once 
that some nations have realized the idea implied in 
it more fully than otiiers. To take the '’ simplest 
instance: an Italian peasant is ^nore ''civilized*' 
than a Borneo head-hunter; many "savage’' tribes 
survive who have never seen or lieard of tilings that 
are ordinary matters 0) our Italian workmen, such as 
railway trains or teiepiiones or newspapers. Or again, 
if we are to arrive at tiic value of any given civilization 
by summing-up its material achievements, let us admit 
at once that Russia and some otlicr modern nations 
may not yet enjoy tiie full blessings of a Krupp's 
factory, or of a Kiel Canal, or of a fleet of Zeppeiins. 
But whether we take one standard or another, and 
whetlier we aiiply it to savage races wlio are far off 
or to European communities who are comparatively 
near at hand, we find (in all places except one) the 
definite striving after a recognized constructive ideal 
vKich makes for the betterment of society, which does 
not depend upon material tests, which is rooted in the 
twin elements of the sacredness of the promise and 
the recognition of reciprocity. Those who have not 
reached the highest ideals of modern civilization, and 
vAo are yet very far removed from it, would rightly 
be described (in all cases except one) as " Negative 
Barbarians.’' They do not practise certain things 
because tliey do not know them , they are periiaps 
anxioms to learn them; they nearly always, at "any 
rate, appreciate them wiien they have htm taugl^j; ; 
they are imperfect, as it w'^ere, by accident, not by 
design. It remained for the fourteenth year of the 
twentieth century to produce before an astonished 
of the Prussian, the " Positive, 
Barbarian," and this is a distinction not so much of 
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methods as^of aims, for the Prussia^.! soldier does 
nothing new when he uses atrocious methods of war-' 
fare which were ^common long ago among tlic bar-^ 
barous Afghans and other savage tribes. What 
really novel al>ont him is that lie is definitely aiining 
at the destj-uclion of ideals of honesty in a manner 
quite novel even to the '' heathen Chinee ajul to the 
lowest races now Struggling in remote corners of this 
unquiet planet to improve their intercoarse with one 
another and* their neighbours, hi drawing this dis- 
tinction Mr. Cliesterton has done ^ood service, and he 
iiluminates his parable by many striking phrases, whicli 
all go to show how the narrow-minded but very sincere 
lunacy of the German Empire is now bard at work 
attacking the two root ideas of national society, the 
idea of record and promise, and t lie idea of reciprocity. 
Let us consider them in that order. 

“ It is not easy,” says our essayist, ” to mention 
anything on wfiich the enormous ajiparatus of hunuin 
life can be said to depend. But if it depends on any- 
thing it is on this frail cord, hung from the forgotten 
hills of yesterday to the invisible mountains of to- 
morrow . . , the Barbarian is trying to cut away 
that cord of honesty and clear record on which hangs 
all that men have made.” Even savages respect men 
who keep a promise ; even Orientals respect a scrap 
of paper.” But for the Prussian politician everything 
dissolves before the pica of necessity.” lie does nod 
see, nor do his philosophical, professorial, social, and 
mer candle supporters see, that if everyone’s actions 
are to be entirely incalculable from hour to hour, 
and are merely to depend upon one side's idea of 
whai necessity ” may be, there is an end not merely 
to all promises/ but to all projects too. In refusing 
to understand this, the Germans are on a far lower 
level, nt)t merely than Russians, Itidians, Tiircos, 
and the rest, but than most of the primitive savages 
of distant Ian only hold together at all by 
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their recogniticai of the record and tfie promise. That 
'is wliy we are lighting, and why every nation in the 
"world should join us in the hglit, ‘‘ lor all tliat makes 
life any tiling but aii uncontrollable nightmare," and 
against all people wlio can promise to respect a frontier 
or a treaty on a Monday, and propose to cease re- 
s|:M:;cting it: wlieii any "necessity" arises on a lues- 
day ; against ail people w'ho, with hill knowledge and 
experience of the light, deliberately obscure it, deliber- 
ately wish to put it out, deliberately iusist at the 
point oi the sw'orduliat all other nations, as well as 
their own, siiould be d(yn-i\aM of it ; against all 
" i\;sitive l:>arba.iians " like the Prussians, 

Joined to the elernetii of tlie sacredness of the pro- 
mise was, 1 ha\s,;' said, the recognition of reciprocity. 
Now it is cliaiaclcris.tic of the (jcrmans ail ilirougii 
this campaign, that thougii they openly proclaim 
their own right to tear up treaties as they please, they 
hov;] with indignation at the mere idea of anyone else 
infriDging in tlie slightest any compact they imagine, 
to exist. Idle German orders his soldiers to e.mpIoy 
" methods of friglitiulness," but lie bellows with 
horror if someone tells a lie about a diim-dum bullet 
in the armouries of his enemy. £vc.! ybody else, in 
fact, is to play the game according to the rules. But 
lie is to be allowed to break them whenever he pleases 
owing to some carious divine prerogative which he 
‘^daims solely to possess. The mental mirror which 
reveals to the rest of mankind that there are always 
two parties to every bargain, two sides to every pact, 
in the German's mind deliberately broken. And this 
is the nation, above aii others, whicii demands" of all 
tlie rest tliat it should impose its culture and philosophy 
upon the world 1 Unh.>rtuiiately the G«t;rmans can back 
up their barbarous aims by the strength of the most 
g|)erfectiy organised military machine, and that is why 
the strength of the whole of the rest of the world is 
needed to crush both their opinions and their arms. 
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KUI-TUR ANO CATASTROPHE 


In one of Diirer’s most fam< 



)us Ciigriivings the artist 
shows a kniglit of 
Christendoin r i d i n g, 
with his spcai* upoii his 
sh<»iil(,ler, tlirougli the 
clear iiglit of cN'ening, 
leaving behind liiin the 
j:>ieasant e\'idenccs of 
liiiman habita.tLon and 
ent(Ting resohuely and 
rahnly the da.ik portals 
of the Valley of tlie 
Shadow. Tlic spia^rc 
of Death rides opposite; 
upon his Hank creeps 
the bather of all Evil. 
Doth horse and houiKD^ 
show that tiioy are 
aware of these inotn 


VIA TMFIORUM TrCNEBUOSA WEIJCIUNr UBI -itron'- 1 P ( Rrl • 

• CORHUANT , . , ' ^ 

he himself rides for- 
ward tinshaken; iiiiappalled We, too, are a.pproach- 
ing a place of^gathering shades tliat shall be even 
darker ere we reach the dawn of Europe's liberty. 
Death ritles at our stirrup-leathers alstw by the foal 
Fattier of Lies our own advance is menaced, and 
all the sky grows sombre with the omens of liis 
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baleful preseiwe. We are learning the bitter lesson 
that no tight is won without keen weapons, however 
'good the cause. We are discovering that the sinister 
concentration of a whole people upon one tremendous 
issue is exerting a hostile strength against us that is 
no less efficacious because their aims are wholly evil. 
It is the lirst time in Hie recorded Iiistory of mankind 
as we know it that a great natton has definitely 
jettisoned every shred of honourable conduct, every 
principle of civilized morality, every ideal of faith 
and chivalry with ^which the patient generations of 
our ancestors had striven through darkness into light, 
through blood and tears towards the promise of a 
kindlier day. 

In tiic untrodden jungles of Central and South 
America there may still be seen the crumbling relics 
of a pjeliistoric race that worshipped Evil and canved 
the old Serpent of the Prime upon tlieir w'alls and 
lintels. Gold they liad in plenty, and human sacri- 
fices were their ofhciai recreation. Some bloodstained 
shadows of their ghastly cult may still be traced 
among the weeds and grass tliat hide the cities of their 
sin. Tlieir cloud-capped tower.?, their gorgeous palaces, 
their solemn temples, all like an insubstantial pageant 
faded, have left scarce a wrack behincL But the 
devil that inspired them has entered into modern 
Germany, and on a far more ample stage, amid sur- 
*^roundings of an infinitely stronger power for evil, is 
playing now his agelong hideous part as the destroyer 
of the souls of men. Of one thing, amidst tins con- 
’ liict, the rest of us at least are sure. Whatever may 
be its ending, Germany and the Genmins shall remain 
beyond the pale. As they have sown - so shall dhejf 
reap. Whether they win or lose, shall men, 

no\v living, who have fought for truth and right, 
acce])t a Gerimfn's word for anything or takeTL German 
into fellowship of any sort or kind. They have by 
their own acts in war made themselves the pariahs of 
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the worl4 and never shall the hand*of honest friend- 
ship be given them again in peaxe; We tight an, 
whatever may* betide, because we would rather dfie 
fighting in the held than have the last breath of liberty 
choked from our living throats by any despotism they 
would iip]:}Ose upon the conquered. We llglit, what- 
ever fate may tall, because we know tlie [)rinciples 
for whicb w'e t^..and are in tlie end vinconquerable ; 
and one by one we may go out into the night, but 
those whs follow us shall win tlie victory that was 
wortli more than any single liwes. We fight tlirough 
all disasters and tlirough tlie bitterness ot dr;ath. itself, 
because tliis war has now become not a mere strife of 
arniies against armies, not a mere struggle between 
combatants on eartli and sea and sky, but a rising of 
two-tliirds of all the nations of the world against the 
infamy of one. 

Hitherto a good army might have brought success 
to a bad cause. The history of Prussia is rich in such 
examples. But to-day each army is a nation in itself. 
The war will not be settled by a few thousand, picked 
protagonists upon a chosen held; it is being fought 
by the whole united resources, spiritual, moral, intel- 
lectual, as well as material, of every nation that has 
been swept into the vortex. And it will not be won 
by the nation which has trusted to material strength 
alone, and lias only used other avenues of aid in order 
to terrify with its atrocities or confuse witl^ its c^jti- 
tinuous deceit. We can tliink of no other instance in 
whicii the cult of Lies has so definitely been adopted 
foi^ the national policy as has been the case in Ger- 
many since July, 1914. They have not been content 
k) drug their own blinded population with a perpetual 
flood of the/most obvious untruths; they have pub- 
lished broadcast, over and over again, a mass of 
statt^^nents which not only contradict each, other, but 
are flatly contrary to the visible, proved facts. Their 
Imperial Cliancellor has made but one mistake which 
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his compatriotsr. regret — the open confession (on 
August 4th, 1914) of the fact that Germany had 
b3S:)ken her pledg(id word and torn up tlie law of 
nations. That one candid admission of deliberate 
evil into which excitement had betrayed him has been 
a source of l>itter self-reproach to him eyer since. 
At every opportunity that has suggested itself since 
those early days of the war lie lias tdlci* a new lie about 
the old crime, and every time his Kaiser and his 
count r3crncn ha\’c applauded in in more ioudly. ''The 
violation of [.Belgian neatraiit_y was de.iiberate,/' said 
Sir Edward Grey in X9i5, “ and surely there has 
been notliing so despicably mean as tiie attempt to 
justify it ex post- facto by bringing against tlie inno- 
cent and inoiicnsivo B dgian Government and pec'ple 
tlie totally false cliarge of having jilotted against 
Germany/' T here is no longer any doubt of the Ger- 
man national ideal of proper conduct in a crisis. In 
the light of Dr. Tkllimann-liolhveg’s speech, of August, 
IQ15, bet'ore tlie .Reichstag, we may look a little closer 
at wiiat that ideal implies. 

This remarkable oratorical chortwas not only, as w^e 
have said, the oOicial and final consecration of the Lie 
as the main prop of German diph^macy, a consecration 
welcomed ap})arently try every German from the 
Kaiser downwaiaLs; it was even more significant for the 
coiice.n1.ratiori of its malignity upon England, and for 
tfe implicit acknowledgment that neitlier in peace nor 
in war, will tliis country, or the Britisli Empire, ever 
be reconciled to German ideals of life and conduct. 
I Trelcome that ; and I trust that no citizen of the 
Empire will ever forget it. We know what use der- 
man traders and diplomatists have made of^'the unsusr 
peeling friendship with wdiich for so many* generations 
we have treated tliem ; we know the dishonesty and 
fraud with which »icn who \vere accepted as honour- 
able gue.sts have used our hospitality as a means of 
spying and done their best to accentuate opr doniestic 
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difficulties., li we had not reaiizfM this already, 
the revelations ^of the New York ITorM were quit^ 
sufficient to enlighten even the most tolerant of oar 
feiiow-countryineii. While noniiiially at peace with 
the United vStates, Germany had used licr embassy 
and her (ionsiilatcs for directly hostile purposes and 
had done her best ,to rouse internal discord by mar- 
shalling tlie ford?s of her former cilizens who were 
perfectly ready to treat their naturalizations as scraps 
of paper iif obedience to the noble exampie of their 
original Fatherland. It is becoming a grave question 
how far Germany can be recognized as possixdng any 
riglits to future diplomatic re|>resei,datio/i. Reburits 
have no effect upon her crass vulgarity of spirit, Tliat 
any Ambassador could do what Bernstoj:!]' and his 
gang have done all over America is vait-nigh incredible. 
I may recall a diplomatic iaddent at tlio very 
beginning of tlie war which is the gicatcst signiti- 
caiice in this connection. Oii August []vd, ipiq, the 
King of the Belgians had sent to King George the 
memorable message in which lie mide “ the supreme 
appeal to the diplomatic intervention of yoin; -Majesty's 
Government to sateguard the neulratiiy oi Belgium.'' 
Speaking of the smaller States in the ilouo- of Com- 
mons that afternoon, Sir Edward Grey said: “ Ti in 
this war which is before Europe the 3ieai trail ty of one 
of those countries is violated, if tlic troops of one oi 
the conibatants violate its neutrality and no action 
be taken to resent it, at the end oi the war, whatever 
the integrity may be, the independence will be gone." 
And J:hat night our Foreign Minister iidonned the* 
Belgian Minister that the violation of Belgian neutrality 
would mean w^ar with Germany, 

But before ei^en tliis message liad been received, the 
German Minister in Flnisseis handed in a Note, at six 
on the •morning of August 4th, sa^ang that since 
Belgium refused the well-intentioned proposals made 
to them by the German Government the German 
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troops would ptirsue their way through Belgium ‘Mf 
;j,ecessary by force of arms/' The i;e.ply of Belgium 
w^as prompt and decisive. It should never be for- 
gotten, and may be commended to the notice of the 
United States. It runs as follows: '‘I have the 
honour to inform your Excellency that from to-day 
the Belgian Government are unable to recognize your 
diploina.tic status, and cease to have ofiiciai relations 
with you. Y<.)ur Excelhmcy will find enclosed the 
passports necerssary for your departure with the staff 
of the Legation/' Such curt contempt has never been 
shown by one Pow'er to another ; and it must be re- 
mernltered that the Minister so dibonssed represented 
the strongest military Power in the world, with its 
reginients on the frontier; while the country which 
kicked him out was one of the smallest and least 
prepared for sudden warfare in Europe. Mr. Wilson's 
prolonged hesitations have only emphasized the cour- 
age and honesty of the Belgians, who gave their lives, 
their countiv, and their dearest possessions, and w'Oii 
an everlasting fame. For by that act they made 
thenisel\a:is a nation. The United States had tlie same 
op)portuiuty witliout any of the same risks, and the 
United States will yet learn what it means to be a 
mass of unassimilated races, instead of a colierent 
notion, when their crisis conies, 

^ But it is even more vital to recall to-day the damning 
fact that Germany's action not only contradicted the 
previous and repeated assurances of her diplomatic 
^repiesentative, it broke the Kaiser's own pledged 
word, and it disiionoured for ever the signature of 
Prussia upon an international treaty, exactly the 
same way, the ink was scarcely dry on the Gerfnan 
Government's apology for sinking with 

the lie that she carried guns and ammunition, wTien it 
sank the Arabic as well, which %vas outwarcl bound 
and carrying nothing. Every diplomatic N ote to the 
United States^has proved the uselessness of believing 
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any promise made by Prussia. Wiif it ever be possible 
— I ask in a^l seriousness — for her signature to^be 
accepted again, for her Kaiser^s promise to be believed, 
for liei: diplomatic representatives to be acknowledged 
in any (a>urt of Europe? Her princes liave already 
been pidhicly degraded from our Orders of Chivalry. 
Her diplomatists* have already been openly proved to 
be perjurers, iiSrs, and forgers. Whatever may happen 
in the remote future, I believe that in the lifetime 
of those •whom Germany has so basely cheated she 
will never be given another ^chance of profiting by 
crime. 

This result is made inevitable by Germany's obvious 
ignorance (or more prol)ably her sincere disdain) of the 
res<mtnient she has aroused. When peace was not in 
sight, she had already begun to suggest negotiations ; 
and as if her brutality to France and Russia had not 
already been sickening enough, slve offered them the 
supreme insiiit of her promises again. She judged 
tliem by lier own base standards, and imagined that 
one or other, if not both, miglit actually break the triple 
pledge of September 1914 and separaiely negotiate for 
peace, separately betray their friends, separately fly 
to the bosom of tliat treacherous nation whose lies 
and murders siiKjke to heaven. WTiile I gladly admit 
that even Betlimann-'iJollweg has at last understood 
us well enough to abandon any attempt to treat with 
luigland, wc may be certain that not ono of the otlier 
nations now in arms against Germany will afford 
her overtures greater consideration than they received 
Iri^m brave little Belgium when the fust foul stroke of 
this war jvas dealt against her. On September 4th, 
45:914, the following declaration was signed in London > 

The Br iMsli, French and Russian GoYernments 
luutuafly engage not to conclude peace separately 
durilig the present war. Tlie three Governments agree 
that when terms of peace come to be discussed, no one 
c)f the Allies will demand terms of j)eace without the 
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previous agreerneilt of each of the other Aliie^^.’' This 
historic document boars the names of M. Cambon, 
Count Benckendorff, and Sir Edward Grey, men 
who.se countries will not treat it as a scrap of paper ; 
and perliaps Bethmann-Holiweg will begin to realize, 

^ before this war is over, not only tliat the /ierrnan 
Empire does not contain a represen^tative \vhose sig- 
nature could be equally trusted by tliciest of Europe, 
but also that the Powers in arms ..against him have 
definitely come to the conclusion tlia.t no* military 
or political agreement can ever again depend for its 
efficacy either upon the pledges oi: the Kaiser or upon 
tlie word of any otlier Pnissiarn 
When countnes that are neutral read the Imperial 
Chancellor's ladings about s(?a power tliey \vili, we are 
conhdent, take these also at their true value. For 
our and otlier people’s protection," said the egregious 
Chancellor to the cheering Reidistag, we must gain 
the freedom of the seas, not us Idiigland did, to rule 
over tiicm, but that they sliould serve equally all 
pex-iples. We will be and will .rmiiain tiie sliield of 
peace and freedom oi big and small nations." As to 
the big nations," the w'ords just quoted will be read 
in connection with the phrase which folhAced thong 
foreshadowing a n(w liberated Europe, iree of 
French intrigues, Muscovite desire of conquest, and 

English guardianslvip full, in fact, of nothing but 

German lies and Gcrinan murders an alluring pros- 

pect. And "small nations" will read the prophecy 
in the light of the drowning of the Lusitania- s passen- 
gers ; of the torpedo that sank the Arabic on the qve 
of Bethmann-Iioilweg’s pietistic peroratioo^s ; of the 
covrardly assassination of British sailors from E jj 
struggling in tlie water ofl the coe,.sts Denmark. 
'bike shield of peace and freedom/'’ Perhaps the 
Chancellor will teiPus wliy so many million Gerfuans 
have left that kindly shelter for the barbarous despotism 
prevalent in the IJrnted States and England. Perhaps 
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Italy wil]^ tell us what she thoiight erf the wShield ; and 
possibly Austria-Hungary and Turkey realize what 
that besmirched escutcheon stands for, a little better 
now, at any rate, than tliey did in 1914, Free-do 7 n^ / 
Yes, ‘‘ Germany supreme,” as Sir ISdward Grey so 
rightly s^aid, (iermany alone would be free; free to 
break iijteri.iatiray;ii treaties ; free to cr ush when it 
pleased her ; ffee to refuse ail mediation ; free to go 
to war when it suited i»er ; free, when she did go 
to war, break again all rules of civilization and 
liumanity on land and sea. ' ’ Titis is the bribe she oiters 
to Russia and to T'lauco ioi' a separate peace, coupled 
witli tl'ie trire:,vt tiiat they shall pay, through the 
coming deciides, the tliousands of millioriS Germany 
has spent on her imrigldiious war ! France and 
Russia have not forgotten either how that war began 
or how it lias been waged against us ; and Germany 
will never recover from the shame of sucli nefarious 
malpractices wliilc either warfare lasts or peace 
succeeds it ; for they were the deliberate policy of her 
rulers. 

Bethmamid'loiiwcg of course appeals to history 
again. He always does. History will pronounce 
judgment,” lie says this time, witii reference to the 
negotiations tiiat precediai the war. But unluckily 
for Ihm the materials of history in this respect are open 
10 tiie ins[)ection of the mdiioii as tliey have never 
been before. In previous ^vars tlie mainsprings ijl 
action, the deidsive diplomatic messages, the gradual 
and gl im simplihcation of a ci ‘inplicated crisis — all these 
matters have, been liidden trom the general crowd afid 
only opened to the research of tlie historian long after 
aj.l irninedi?ftely concerned were dead. But to-day war 
is a ditierentynattcr. 1 1 is not the mere decision of two 
rulers' quarrels by means of their two armies; it is 
not etwm the mere alliance of so nn^ half-dozen princF 
pali ties and powers against the personal ambition of 
a single autocrat ; if is the struggle for right and 
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honesty of masses of population against a country 
which has concentrated all its resources and its 
strength on evil. This is why tlie forces on each vside 
are so far from being limited to those mat erial pre- 
parations in wliich alone Germany lias excelled the 
whole combination of great Powers ag::iinst This 
is why German}' 's politicians, two ears after their 
great crime was committed, were still struggling to 
prove that the stupendous cataclysm of world-wide 
slaughter was not let loose by any iaull of theirs. I 
do not pay Bethmann-Hollweg the compliment of 
supposing that his conscience pricks Ihm. lor Germans 
have long ago careened tiieir consciences^ as they have 
broken every law, divine or iuiman, wliich nvigld: hinder 
their immediate proiit ; but 1 do think tiiat the weight 
of the moral censure of the world is beginning to 
suggest itself to ills essentially stupid and vulgar 
intelligence as a tiring which must someliow be reckoned 
with ; and he therefore makes more and more strenuous 
efforts to prove tliat the responsibility for tlie deliberate 
provocation of this war belongs not to the joint authors 
of Austria's iiltimatuin to Serbia ; not to the two rulers 
who planned that conspiracy a year earlier and only 
put it off when they discovered that Italy would not 
join in their blood-guiltiness ; not to the men who 
refused every form of conciliation and negotiation and 
flung their ultimatums in tlie face of France and Russia 
soon as they suspected Austria was weakening ; 
but to the English statesman v/ho toiled day and night, 
from the moment when the danger of the crisis was 
revealed, to suggest one means of settlement after 
another, and to elicit any reasonable plan from (Ger- 
many herself by which catastrophe could be avoided. 
It w*as a disgraceful and unpaivdonabl^. thing that 
though all the documents whicli indubitably prove 
these matters had^for long been before the \yorld, the 
Imperial Ciiancellor of the German Empire made yet 
another lying attempt, a year after the war ha(i begun, 
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to blacken the character of the Ejiglish Foreign 
Minister. iSr Edward Grey*s dignified reply pene- 
trated even the thick hide of Germany. He totally 
denied that he made to the German Ambassador in 
1914 the statement which the German Imperial Chan- 
celior invented in .1915 for his own purposes. He 
pointed oiA that we were asked in 1012 to give a 
promise of absoliitii jfeutraiity wliile Germany remained 
free under lier Alliances to take part in European war/’ 
He repeatec^ what all save Germany acknowledge, 
that '* in tlie proposal of a confertiiice winch wc made 
[in July, 1914], which Russia, France, and Italy agreed 
to, and which Germany veloed, lay tlie only liope of 
peace.” Sir Edward Grey recalled this in May, 
1916. He was then answ'ered by the Cologne Gazette, 
which naively confessed that both conference and 
arbitration were refused because Germany and 
Austria would simply have been out-voted ! ” This 
i.s a notable indication of the value Germany would 
place on any suggestions for arbitration or confer- 
ence after this war is over. 

The practical result of Gennaii Kultur, in the iirst 
test to which it has been put, is that Germany is con- 
victed in the open court of Europe of being utterly 
untrustwiortiiy and dislionourable in all her dealings ; 
and if this was her proved charactei while comparative 
success was crowning nearly ail her military efforts, 
we scarce!);' need any furtlicr warning as to the des- 
perate feats of mendacious chicanery she will employ 
when once the tide has turned against her. She will 
never be believed again. She preferred Force to 
Promises; and she shall have it; for her word is 
worthless. Tke German Government does not seem 
to imderstand that, while it may be easy to conceal 
facts from its population or to distort them gaily 
and continuously for home consumi:^ion, this very 
garbling of the truth and concealment of the essential 
documents provides one of the best proofs to the 
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outside world the justice of the Allied cause. For 
all the rest of us are only too anxious to publish ever}/ 
"scrap of evidence, and it all tends in the same direction. 
Tine two Germanic Powers, who caj'efully withdraw 
tlieir mutual correspondence from the public gaze, 
have only themselves to blame if the interpretation 
universaiiy put upon their actiun ia very unfavouriible 
to their xionesty and tlieir alleged'peaceful intentions. 

Some day, |:>erha])s/’ said Sir Edv\ard Grey, with 
deadly suavity, '‘the world will know* what really 
passed between Germany and Austria respecting the 
ultimatum to Serbia, and, its consequences/' When 
other pe(‘ple’s manuscripts are discovered, on the 
other liand, Germany shouts aloud her indignation at 
tJie enormities revealed; and Bethmarin-Hojlv-eg had 
the irniATtinenco to say that no attention has been 
paid to “ tlie publications I caused to be published, 
particularly about tlie negotiations of the English 
military attache with the Belgian military authorities/' 
Why, these publications have been derided from one 
hemisphere to anotlier, Hiey were also proved to be 
disgrac(:ful forgeries in the pages of tlie Field, which 
was promptly refused any furtiier admission to the 
German. Empire. The articles in wiiich this was 
explained were reprinted in a handy sluliing volume, 
which is very much at tlie service of any member of 
the Reichstag. I sliowed that Betiunann floliweg had 
" pubiished “ facdmilos'’ of the original letters calling 
them a ‘M/onv<ahisnE’ (or “treaty*') instead of a 
“ conversation/' and carefully omitting the crucial 
♦ phrase tl-at uotiiing uhicJi these soldiers were privately 
dibcussing actually be done until Germafty had 

herself violated the neutrality of Belgium. 

Tliisis not the first time that Bethmann-Hollweg has 
given a false de-cription of the docurnbnts he forged ; 
but it is at legist conclusive, now, that th« Kaiser, 
/the .Reiclistag, and the German nation thoroughly 
approve tfie .lie. It is a comforting (but perhaps illu- 
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sory) dediicrton that; only the tardy reafization of their> 
de^^erate future otin have induced Germany to endorse 
such extraordinarily transparent mendacity 0 as these 
and the other arguments in BethmanmHollweg'S 
speeches. Only a completely hopeless case could 
expect any j-ssistance from such threadbare and re- 
volting prevaricaiynts. The Kaiser and his Chaiiceiior 
characteristically prefer to rest their case on their 
forgeries of (|ocument3 dated in 1906. I'he rest of tlie 
world knows tiiat in April, 1913, S|r Edward Grey had 
pro}nised to send no English troops until Germany had 
invaded Belgium, and that in 1914 the Chancellor 
iirst tried to bribe us to become a party to German 
violation of Belgian neutrality, then described the 
Belgian treaty as a scrap of [)apf)r," then suggested 
that Germany must marcii tiirougli Belgium because 
she had no time to do otherwise, and then not only 
marched through but also devastated tliat country, 
with the excuse that he would subsequentiy make good 
ihc -wrong'' he was committing. It is a sickening 
story in itself ; and the return to it, and the continuous 
lies about it, are an even more disgusting revelation of 
the mental attitude of Germany’s rulers. But it is 
quite easy to understand liow' such a state of mind 
can have arisen in the Kaiser and his chief advisers. 

Tlirougb many years of deceitful fiatter}^ and 
treacherous fdendship w^hilc he waited tor liis “ Day ” 
to dawn, the Kaiser iia,d brooded on that part of us 
w’ith which he personally came in contact; and he 
saw wliat ail migiit see so easily—the facile outward 
surface) of luxury, .sport, extravagance, and careless- 
ness. Striving to spy still deeper, he peered through a 
mellow’ed atmosphere of ancient peace, based on the 
assured domink!>n of iionourable understanding, on the 
unspokep pride of gentle nurture born,of gentle blood. 
It was ail as alien to liis^ owm dark spirit as it was 
foreign to tlie ingrained turpitude of the Germans he 
had deliberately debased. By neither kave been ever 
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realized the la!tent manhood, the unboasting courage, 
the nnconquerabie soul that lay cjeep- rooted in the 
high iradilions of our island chivalry. Nor were his 
lesser spies more fortunate; for they poured out the 
corroborating testimony of a similar decadence among 
the luillions of our population, of footballing, of shop- 
keeping and strikes, of a revoiling iibert}’' in speech and 
action ; they so fished themselve^s of the complete 
degeneracy of Iho^e wliose blood ha^i ihnved among 
the arciuirs of Cres;^y and Poitiers, among \he unbroken 
infantry of Agincourt, among the Ihitish squares of 
Waterloo. And his professors tauglit as their good 
Kaiser willed them ; iimnured in tlieir laboratories of 
deatlg blind to all springs of action save dishonourable 
motives mid unworthy cowardices, drunken \vith the 
poisonous aiehem}’ vi hate, tliey foresaw everything 
save the ultimate resuit, they calculated everything 
except the actual cost. 'Plius then the Kaiser, and 
thus, tfuough lain, the German nation despised us all 
from top to botirnn and deternhned that, inider the 
stress oi a. war' which, they wnuld make more ruthless 
than any waged belore, wt' should wilt and wither and 
give W'ay if ever we IckI the luirdihood to enter it at 
all ; and as the necessary corollary of liis ilendish plan 
lie proceeded to build up a modern Germany that 
should be the lit ling weapon of the devilish dominion 
he dreamed. 

Their innate brutality lie nourished under the name 
of robust j eutonic strength; their drink- swilling he 
praised as natural appetite ; their vices of lascivious- 
ness, and worse, lie called the vigour of the body^primi- 
tive. Hence grew the modern German cult of lies 
and sw’agger, which is typified in Bethmann-Holhveg's 
speeclies and applauded by his d^^lighted fellow- 
countryxnen ; hence grew the modern German officeig 
that appalling combination of burglar; black nlailer and 
assassin who disgraces battlefields still hallowed by a 
nobler dead ; ^wiio steals and ravishes and murders on 
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his bestiaL path across the corpses of the women and 
children he has^ mutilated ; wlio hounds his cannon^ 
fodder to the carnage and stifles with poisonous gas 
the troops whom in fair figlit he does not care to 
again — fit friend indeed of the unspeakable Turk whose 
liands, still dripping from Armenian and Bulgarian 
atrocities, were fi-^sh imbrued with massacre in the 
streets of Bitiis and tlie Lake of Vain These are the 
glorious products of the Kaiser's new apostolate. 
Tiiese are the Dead Sea fruit of a Germany rotten to 
tlie core. Its old spiritual ligiit^has been wilfully and 
totally extinguished and replaced by tiiat phosifliores- 
cent putrefaction called Kultur, Its decaying fibre, 
full of the germs of hideous dissolution, has swarmed 
witli. tlie uncounted horrors of the sepulclire. Death 
on his pale horse has been uuioosed upon, us, and Hell 
lias frdio wed Ijim, lor ‘'power was given them over 
tlie fourth, part of tlio earth to kill with liunger and 
with sword," But we know that Hell shall be cast 
out, and the last enemy sliali be destroyed. We know 
tiiat, at the end, Death shall be swallowed np in 
Victory. 
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nm KAISER AND SAINT GEORGE 

A VERY ren'Rukablr on the Kaiser, written in 

18 01 by jos6 Maria 
E(;ade Quein^z, P6r- 
t ugue‘^e C 0 n s ti 1 ^ 
(naioral in Paris, was 
tranblated by the 
Times, wiiicli pub- 
Iid)cd it on Rccenv- 
her latl'L 1914. It is a 
c jiaracter-sketch 
wliich becomes, like 
all great analyses of 
character, a p r o- 
plutcy ; it vleals with, 
tile pi'obable causes, 
to be found in tlu* 
Kaiser's former 
personality, lor the 
war that is upon us 

VrUli iiSl HO.MO Ql.;i ViVET £1 NON VIDF.EIT 

MORTEM . . . < 

M. Reiman, whose 
soul, by diiit of constant practice in scepticism, liad 
acquireii the miperniealhlity and calm iiidiircrence of 
a corlc, declared that death would bring him only one 
regret, that of be’ing unable to follow out tlie . final 
devoiopmeiit of the personality of the German Em- 
peror. Seiior de Queiroz shared Renan’s curiosity, 
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arid his essay was devoted to the incjuiry whetlicr — in 
some later decade — the Kaiser “ may be sitting in cahp 
maj esty in his iTcrlin Schloss presiding over the destinies 
of Europe — or lie may be in the Ilotel Metropole 0 .n 
London sadly unpacking from his exile's liandbng tlie 
battered|louble crown of Germany ami Prussia." Even 
in the first three \^ars of liis reign, in this iirst act/’ 
the monarch revealed to the essayist a greater diver- 
sity and multiplicity of men than ever Hamlet imagined 
in himself,* No wxmder the world at large was usually 
perplexed. But our Portuguese* saw deeper. He saw 
” simply a Hohenzollern, in vhmn axe siumned up 
a,nd in whom flourish witli immense paravle all tiie 
qualities of Ccesarism, mysticism, sergeanti^nn, red- 
t;:q)eisn:g dogmatism, which alternately characterized 
the successiv<.i kings of that most lucky lac'c of ]>etty 
lords of Brandenburg. . . . Ho is nothing but a dileUanie 
of acimticsd' E\am in lliese early day*-' lie claimed, 
above all other men, to be the ally and intirnaie friend 
of G(jd. " The world has never seen since tlic days of 
Moses on Sinai, such intimacy, such an alliance, 
between tlic creature and the Creator." The attitude 
thus begun and developed would not so much matter, 
points out the clever essayist, if tins Emperex ruled 
the other side of Asia or were hedged I'ound by an 
active and. restraining public opinion. But being 
unfortunately in the heart of the workshop of Europe, 
with hundreds of disciplined legions, with a people 
lormed of citizens disciplined and obedient as soldiers, 
William II is the most dangerous of sovereigns," 
Even before 1891 he had given a promise to hi^ 
faithl’ul Brandenburgers : I will lead you," he said, 
to i^plendicf and glorious destinies ! " What destinies 
could he have meant save war and conquest? On 
August 14th, ^ 914, he was saying to the First Infantry 
Regiment of the Guard: — “Up and smite the foe, 
Jet the enemies of Brandenburg bite the dust." We 
are tempted to ask— “ why Brandenburg ? ” till we re- 
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remember that in 1914 ail the other German states were 
only subjects to the heir of Brandenburg's Elector. 

in his proclaniation to the Army ot the East, pub- 
lished in \A"arsaw on September 13th, 1914, the Kaiser 
was yet more illuminating. '' Remember/' he wrote, 
that you are tlie cliosen race ! The spirit of God has 
descei'idcd upon me because I am Eniperor of tiie Ger- 
mans, I am the instrument of the Most Higli. I am 
His sword, His representative on earth/’ And with, 
what greater confidence could anyone faor wur than 
w‘ith the certainty ef a Divine alliance? Yet the 
danger i$ e\a::n greater than tlie reward. For iui 
deliberately risks the crude cotitradiction of hard tacts, 
tlie proof tliat ids cerniidence w’as but selTinfatuation. 
And the fall is a fall from tlie very heights of heaven. 
The final passage of the critic’s essay is lull of the most 
iin|>ressi\’e thouglit and imagery. T/rere was once 
a people/' he writes, that proclaimed themselves the 
elect 01 God ; but it was pro\-ed tliat God had not 
elected them nor preferred them before others, seeing 
tliat He disdainfully f^usook tiicm ; they were over- 
tlirown witli incomparable fiii'y, dispersed through 
the ^A'orld, lapidated, penned up in ghettos, their 
houses and tombs branded as is branded a counterfeit 
coin. Milliam II runs the awful danger of being cast 
down the Gemoniae. ... At the first disaster — wEether 
it be inflicted by his burghers or by his people in the 
" streets of Berlin, or by allied enemies on the plains of 
Europe— Gtimdiiy will at once conclude that his 
much- vaunted alliance Avith God was the trick of a 
wily despot. Then there will not be stones e.aoug}i 
from Lorraine to Pomerania to stone this mountebank 
Moses/' - ■ 

In 27 n? Germms,hy the Rt, Hon. J. M. Robert- 
son, M,r. (published by Williams & ^mrgatc)/ the 
doctrines p: ari^:)gaiit Teutonism have beem merci- 
lessly e:xposrf. The Kaiser's idea that the Germans 
are a superfer race, destined by God to dominate the 
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world, and then dispense to it Kiiltur '' by force of 
arms, is as* favourable to internal tyranny as it is 
fatal to external peace. For over a ‘'chosen people'^,^ 
it is but natural that a divinely-appointed despot sliould 
be ruler ; and it is inevitable that tliis ruler's hideous 
creed should bo unqucstioningly obeyed by all his 
subjects. ’Tlicy have accept(xl and sought to proht 
by the doctrine the last, cxtreinity of international 
wickedness is not simply a de{>iorabio but a necessary 
thing ; and^:io tor tlie national crime this war they 
liave made themselves individnayy responsible. 

To the very last this coun try had shown the 

greatest torbearaiice in coiiiinuing t)lhcia.l marks of 
distinction and courtesy towards a ruler and a nation 
long ago j)roved to be uiiworthy of tiiem. 'I'he Ih'ltish 
Army can only iiave congi-<itiuated itself tliat at the 
very beginning of the war the Kaiser recognized that 
he was no longer fit to enjoy any honorn.ry post in it ; 
and he will never wear any oi it s uni forms again. 
Nothing but a German uniform could iitly punish the 
man who countenanced and encouraged the violation 
of Belgium, the sinking of the LusUajiia, the use of 
poisonous gases, the infecting of Soutli African wells 
with poison and disease, the nameless horrors per- 
petrated by his troops on b' reach and Belgian women 
and children. T'ho new's of tiie lAisitunia had scarcely 
reached the world when the Report of Lord Bryce's 
Committee appeared, with an Appendix containing 
proofs and details of crimes more horrible than any 
whicii have ever been published in cold print before. 
The moment was therefore well cliosen (May 13th, 
191^) for the Royal announcement that the Kaiser 
his Prmces were publicly disgraced as felons and 
removed from the Order of the Garter. Tliat removal 
Was by no rB’cans directly due to the fact that we are 
oat M enemy/' when warfare 

was more chivalrous, remained a member of that 
Freemasonry of Arms to which his loyal foes had once 
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elected him. The removal of the Kaiser irnplies not 
merely sirnilai degradation from other chivalrous 
associations. There is a deeper meaning in such com- 
radeships as King Arthur’s Knights of tlie Round 
Table, a meaning which may be traced again in 
the Knights ol tlie Holy Sepulchre of J erusalem, in the 
Order of Hospitallers of St. John Baptist; or in the 
Knights Templars ; and this Jiieaning King Edward III 
fully recognized when he reinforced his foundation of 
the Garter by the building and endowment of St. 
George’s Ciiapel at Windsor. These brotherhoods of 
chivalry were, in ITct, essenlially loligious in origin 
as in framework, in spirit as in statutes. That is one 
reason why the banners of Knights of the Garter liang 
in St. George’s Chapel. It is also the reason why 
tliose oi tlie Kaiser and liis disgraced associates hang 
there no longer. 

They have not only broken tlie institutions of man ; 
they have flouted the kiws of God as well They are 
outcast, for ever, from things human as from things 
divine. They Irave become The Devil Incarnate ” 
(as Bishop Fursc said) against which tlie whole of 
Christendom is gathering. They are the awful example 
of what can be perpetrated by those wlio deliberately 
give up the Moral Law, and seek a base advantage by 
dishonest felony. We liad all of us, perhaps, been 
somewhat too much inclined to look leniently upon a 
lap-se from tlie Ideal, and to countenance, if not imi- 
tate, a slackness in spiritual tenets which had grown 
more and more visible as the present century pro- 
gressed. We have suddenly been faced with the 
immensity of Evil Horror tlrat lurked behind the veil 
of formula already w^orn so thin. It ^is a gliastly 
v/aniing ; and one neutral nation after another, 
shaken perforce from its complacency, coming out, 
m word or deed, upon the side which will never stop 
fighting until Prussia has been crushed. We* do not 
claim that all the Virtues are on the side of the Allies ; 
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far from it. But at least we ciaiin tl^at neither Brit.ons 
nor any friend of I^ritain will ever stand for Evil,, or 
will ever co\in*tenance it while we have strength loft 
to light against it. I^his is what the Kaiser's policy 
has roused ; and this is what is implied by his degrada- 
tion from the Order of the Garter -the Oialer that in 
its earij^ days could count John Chandos, Walter 
Manny, John of * Ckiunt, or ; and in later 

times, those two great ce.pta.in^ the Oukes of Marl- 
borough [\nd Weliington, and him we lia\sj lately 
lost, Lord Roberts. Of such a comradeship tlie 
Kaiser and. his Princes liave indeed |.)ro\a^d themselves 
innvorthy ; and never moj-e s])a]] be counted 

among loyal foes or clean companions, while theii' 
tainted lives shall last. 

Since the Knigirts Companions of the Garter are 
obliged by the Statutes to Momiiiate no ‘hJier than 
” such as can abide tiic test of those (jualihca lions 
before remembered, so is there a Standaial of Honour 
provided and ordained for ihc Sovereig)i, wiiereby to 
measure the Extraction, Quality, ajid Merit of the 
Person proposed to Election ; lest peradventure in 
less circumspect times, the iavour of the Sovereign 
might become over-indulgent to injerior or unworthy 
persons, is)ho ought here utterly to he rejected, beamse 
the Order, cGnsisting of goodoiess and honourable virtue, 
doth not admit or uphold iimvorthiness or villainy/* 
Three points of reproach were espedaily emphasized 
by Plemy VTIJ. The first, says the loyal .\shmole, 
is Heresy, " inasmuch as benduig its force against the 
Catliolic Church, it not only renders a man. in tl>e 
bateicc of Honour of no weight, but. more than all 
other sins •makes him infamous . . . and a most 
nbtorious destroyer of that divine part of man, the 
soul.” The^^econd is Treason. The third is where 
a Knight Companion hath fled from Battel . . . for 
a nian to carry himself cowardly in the Field is un- 
doubtedly a thing higlrly reproachful” The Kaiser 
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and his princes hs.Ye no doubt been removecl from the 
Qrder owing to '' iiuvvxn'thiness and villainy*'' proved 
against them, as aforesaid, but now prdved in accord- 
ance with the principles which are recognized in the 
Courts of England, the British Overseas Dorninioiis, 
and tl)e United States," the principles exercised by 
the Comnuttee under Viscount Bryce, appointed by 
the Prime Minister, to investigate ‘t tie "breaches 
of the laws and Obtablished usages of war," committed 
by the Kaiser's aiiny with tlic approval of <fthe Kaiser 
and his High Command, 

In March, 1654, Sir Itdvoird ^AVliker went from 
Amsterdam by way of Hamburg to 13 crlin to deliver 
tlie Garter to his Ehadoral Higimess Frederick William 
Marquess of hh-ande.nburg, and tlie ceremony was per- 
formed on a 'rhursda}', April g,rd. Tlie Marquess’s 
descendant has been now degraded "as a respect of 
Honour to Knighthood in general, lest so much igno- 
miny as a,ccoriipanied the judgiTiont for such an oilence 
should lye on any that were a Knight." 

In the earliest days the felon’s sword was taken from 
him and bis spurs chopped ott. Soincfimes his Coat 
of Anns was also torn off bis body, or his armour 
bruised. In later times, certain oi the Knights 
Companions were appointed to go to the convict knight 
to take from liim las George and ribbon and then his 
Garter. At tiic t^dlowing Feast of St. George pubiica- 
tion of his crimes and degradation was made by 
Garter, and a wanant issued for taking down his 
Achievements from St. George's Chapel. Then his 
Kelraet, iiis bannex, and his sword were " violently 
cast down into the Choir," and vSpurned into the have 
out of the west door, and over into the dilch of 
sor Castle. Then the words Vah Proditor zxt writteu 
• against his name hi the Roil of the Orddg as History 
will in future write the words " Traitor to Chi«/alry " 

' against the names of the Kaiser and his princes. There 
is no need to-da,y to " break the Kaiser's blood-stained 
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sword over his craven back/'' or to af>*;)ly those visible 
symbols of dishonour which a harder age exacted;^ 
IA)r he has brokbn laws which the most savage of the 
early centuries of this noble Order held in respect, 
and ins doom sliail in proportion be greater than any 
they indicted. His punishment is not material and 
evanescent, but sphitual and everlasting. 

The membtaship of the Order to>day remains the 
Sovereign and twenty-Uve Com|;)aiiions, with certain 
foreign Kniglits in addition, who wear the Star of eight 
points, silver, bearing the cross oiSt. George, encircled 
by the Garter. The members giv<m in Burke's Peer- 
age for :u}r 4 included the King, the Queen, Queen 
.Alexandra, the Prince of Wa.lcs, the Duke of Com 
iiaughi, Prince Arthur oi Connaught, Hie Duke of 
Saxe-(A.)biifg-(^oiha , aaid the Duke of Civniberliind. 
Foreign thT(.)nes w^jre represented by the Emperor of 
Austria, the German Emperor, tlic Kings of Italy and 
Roumania, the Emperor of Russia, the Kings of 
Spain, Wurtemberg, Norway, Sweden, and Portugal, 
and t]i.e Phnperor of Japan. Alter these come Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Henry of Prussia, 

, the Grand Duke of 1 1 esse, the Crown Prince of Germany 
and Prussia, the Grand Duke Michaei of Russia, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinaiid, the Duke D’ Aosta, and 
the Grand Duke of ]\Iocklenburg-Strelitz. The twenty- 
five British companions were the Dukes of Grafton, 
Norfolk, Buccleudi, N ort iiuniberL'iud, Portland, Bed- 
ford, Marlborough, Welling t-on, Ricliniond, and Argyll ; 
the ^larquesses of Abergavenny, Londonderry, Breadab 
bane, Lansdowne, Lincolnsliiia*, and Crewe ; the Earls 
of tadogan, Rosebery, Elgin, Roberts, Dur'ham, 

^ and Spencer ; and Sir Edward Grey. 
The naihes of the foreign Knights printed in italics 
are those wdifch the King has just ordered to be struck 
oft thft Roll of the Oi^der. NR) other King has ever 
had to inflict so terrible a penalty before. No other 
reigninl Sovereign has ever suffered it. 
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Germany hasr, roused against herself spiritual forces 
the end of which no man may see and none of xis can 
Vet imagine. The Kaiser has piaceu hims<df outside 
the pale ot chivalry, as a most notorious d.eslro3;^er 
of that divine part of man, the soul’' ; and for that 
cumulating “ heresy has jjc betm cast out from the 
Order of the Garter. That Order was placed under 
the patronage of Saint Geoi’gc becaase lie was the 
patron saijit of tlie past chivalty of England. Beneath 
the red cross of Saint (icorgc Victor hghts the 
visible England of to-da\c Nor ds* we hgiit alone. 
For tile sound of ihatisii bugles lias aroused not only 
eveiy valorous soul in all our Empii'c. not only every 
byal heart that cleaves tr> lEiuour throughout the 
world ive knmv ; tlieir smnnr.ais lias awakened, we 
may well believe it, the ^liadowy coiiorts of the brave 
who touglit or fell so gallcuitly beneath tliose colours 
long ago. From tlie CatliedralV solemn vault and 
from the Abbey’s storied sepulchre, from many an 
ancient place of arms in Prajice or b'landers, from 
many an unknown grave wliere Englisti dust has 
fertilized the outland Ironiiers of tlie Min, the Dead 
are gathering to the trumpeiv;all they recognize. A 
mightier cannonade than ever diook the fields they 
knew is thundering now, a hundrtid miles to every ten 
of tlieirs. Yet tiirougii the rnuik of conllict tlie same 
cross floats above tiiC far-tlung battle-line by land and 
sea ; the same high watchwords ring above'ttic strife : 
''God and the Right! r ranee and St, Denis! St. 
George for England ! " 
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A l-ATAL CKEED 

• 

From the pages of Benihardi's books, my readers 

will have gatliered pre- 
ciseiy wliat the German 
iiaiioiL desired in this 
vsir, and iiov- tliey pro- 
posi'd to achieve tiieir 
v'ishes. Ollier volumes 
of the same kind have 
been equally explicit, 
more particular 13 ^ 'fruth 
about Germany, which 
was the ollicial German, 
statement of the case, 
and tlie earlier Hour 
of Destiny, by Colonel 
Fr<.)beriius, It is now 
my iibject iirst to ask 
Kngiishinen to read the 
aims of Germany in the ^ 
language of Germans 
, themselves, andsecondly 

to ''■call the attention of my fellow-countrymen to 
the real signi^cance of German actions and state- , 
merits in tlie course of the war. 1 have endeavourevd 
to limit unyself to proved and certain facts in order 
that 1 may point out their necessaiu' consequences, 
without incurring any charge of bias exaggeration. 
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I'he case as stated before the mr by Germans them- 
' selves, and as confirmed by other G^^rrnans siiice the 
beginning of August, 1914, is more than sufficient for 
my purpose. Its details have passed beyond the 
plane of controversy. ]hit even wliere these details 
liave been already grasped, I doubt very much 
whether their meaning has been fully realized. To 
take them in the order mentioned, I^ernhardbs 
volume is the literary expression of a national senti- 
ment which iias proi)abW caused more immediate 
suviering than an\^ racial ideal known to histen'y, nor 
wa)ul<l his stetoinents cv<.t Inive been accepted as 
credible had not his countrymen heaped one proof 
of his accuracy upfui another ever since their real 
motives and cliaracter have been revealed by war. 
They liave done more. Bevnlairdi, even when shown 
to liave correctly interpreted his fatherland, might 
have been tliought to |>oy;sess an insight as rare as 
his convictions. But since August, iQi/p we have 
seen German , theologians, i)hiIosophers, historians, 
journalists, University professors, n<)velists, artists, 
musicians, studians, and tli])lomatists, all faithfully 
echoing the same creed. If the problem were merely 
psychological it would be of absorbing interest ; 
for we are ol)serviiig, before our eyes, the character of 
a whole nation, as we liad imagined it, appareiitiy 
transmuted into a wliolly dilierent luetal in the sliort 
space of two montiiB. Tiic truth has been pres.cnted 
to us in a manner as unexpected to most as it must 
^ be unpalatable to all It matters no longer that Bern- 
hard! insists on constructing immutable Iheorks out 
of armour-plated facts” ; tfiat he re] all notions 
of tlie necessity for a new liypotliesis to fit the cha^fige 
« produced by new pluinomena ; that ^he exhibits a 
: callous certainty of diction concerning principles wbich 
have hitherto been open to discussion. Tlie impor- 
tant thing for us to-day is that several miliioo 
; German soldiers are carrying his principies into ruth- 
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less practice. Let me examine some facts in their 
campaign. ^ 

Our own Army Headquarters sent us over the letter, 
discovered on a German soldier's body, describing *the 
way a boy was shot by German troops because he 
refused to give any information about tlie Frencln It 
is a terrible story,* and we have no means of judging 
of the details left unsaid ; but tluiv matter very little 
in comparison with tlai spirit in wliich they are nar- 
rated or with the point of view wliich can only see 
/'infatuation" in this honest iad, and only wonder 
that siicli courn.ge could be " wasted." In the latter 
part of Septembeia 19x4, an Order of the Day was 
found, issued to the 58th Brigade of German Infantry 
by General Stenger, corainaiuling his men to kill the 
wounded, as " Germans must leave no lising id-ench- 
men behind them." On the 8th of tlie same month 
Major Dieckmann issued from his headqiiarlers at the 
Cliatcan de Bniytaes :i proclamation to the commune 
of Grivegnec, as Commandant of the District. Apart 
from tlie usual penalties concerning possession of 
arms, siiutting of doors, burning of liglits, and so forth, 
the Major orders tlie inhabitants to show their r<3spect 
to the invaders '' by taking r>ll their hats and bringing 
their hands to ilieir lieads in a military salute," and a 
German soidiei* considering himself slighted by any 
omission in tliis procedure will exact respect by any 
niethodJ’ The brutal system of hostages is furtlicr 
exemplified with elaborate* precautions, and these 
hostages will be at once shot " if tlie population of 
the« above-named communes dmes not keep quiet 
under all I’he result of such action 

'itas been that a war started with the plan of captur- 
ing Paris, throttling Russia, and invading Englan 4 , 
i/isulted in " the temporary ' ‘ annexation " of the 
little country whose safety was guaranteed by its 
destroyer, and the appalling spectacle was seen of 
Belgians flying in thousands from tMr homes rather 
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than submit to contact with German administra- 
tion/' They were well advised. I meed not here 
repeat the griiesomo tales of proved atrocities. The 
Germans were carefidly carrying out instructions 
with tlie methodical tlioroughness Vvhich is one of 
their racial characteristics. Those instnictiohs origi- 
nated, we may \vell belie^'e, not so"' much in the indi- 
vidual ferocity of every Gei'inan soldier- -for w'c cannot 
admit that every German subject liad suddenly 
abrogated all tiie attributes common to Ivumaihty 
elsewliere-' as in tlie sincere belief that the German 
race is superior to all others, and tliat foreigners who 
do not become German must be stam]ied out. 

it is my Royal and Ingierial Command/' wrote the 
Kaiser, from Jiis ]iea.dquarters at Aix-ia-Chapelie on 
Aug, 19th, 1914, “ that yon concentrate your energies, 
for the immediate pi-e^ent, upon one single purpose, 
and tliat is that y<ju address all your skill and all 
tlie valour of my soldiers to exterminate iirst the 
treacherous EngUsh and walk over General French’s 
contemptible little Aimy.” There does not appear to 
be any considerable (or at least any audible) section 
of tlie (derinari nation whicli did not endoisse these 
courteous plirascs, and tlieir support was translated 
into such actions as the expatriation and enslavement 
of 4,000 of the inhabitants of Carnbrai, Noyon, and 
the district of Liile, who were made to helf> gather in 
German harvests or dig trenches on the Russian 
frontier. When towns were the victims, huge in- 
demnitie; were added to the inevitable horrors of war ; 
and what tljcse horrors have meant, at German hands, 
may be imagined firora the terrible exodus from 
Antwerp. 1 lie Mon-combatant popuiationvS of coh- 
iquered Belgium fled from tlie invader a way' that 
testifies more vividly than anything else" to tj:ic bar- 
. bariiics vliich the eiieiny had inflicted indiscrimi- 
nateiy on all lie met. In artistic matters the practical 
results were siMiilar. The library of Louvain was 
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burnt* RMnis Cathedral was bombarded. The root 
of Notre Dame Paris was shattered by a bomb. Nb C 
manifestation oi art, apparently, outside tlie German 
frontiers, deserves consideration. It can be replaced 
by better, made in Gerraany/’ Even before war 
begins, pi'eparations for conflict can be carried out 
with all the security alforded by the hospitable care- 
lessness of the lower races." As the quotation runs 
bencatii one of the cartoons published by Pimch and 
inspired by* the Germany of 1888 : 

r ^;peak of peace, while covert enmity. 

Under tlie smile of safety, wounds the world. , . . 

That process has been going on ever since. We have 
trusted Germany. We liad no quarrel with her, and 
for return we hud that every country lias bc-eii Hooded 
with her spies ; that every possible treachery has ‘ 
been carefully planned in preparation for tlie war of 
1914, and tliat tlie campaign of deceit initiated long 
ago has been {oliovved l;)y ao. out])nrst of <:>pc:n lying 
never paralleled in the history of a civilized nation. 

The conclusion o.t which any fair- niinded man must 
arrive, after carefully considering all this, is that the 
moral strength of modern (dvilization is enormously 
stronger tlian many of us have believed.. No such 
concentrated and unanimous attack lias ever before 
been made upon the principles of lionest dealing 
which are the foundation of iile in thus century. Those 
principles remain unshaken. The Kaiser has not 
advanced one inch nearer to victory because the help- 
lessdiave been tortured or because uumen and chiidrefi 
have been tjirown into burning buildings to feed the 
‘hkmes of his glory. The heroism of Belgium has 
never flinched because of his savages ; atrocity lica})ed 
upon has done nothing to weaken tlie obstacles 

confronting his armies. Crime has not been a profit- 
able ally to war. In just the same way Ilerr von 
TJethinaim-HoUweg did not find that a cynical co^^ 
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tt3m.pt for scraps oC paper/' opened any "dipiomatic 
'‘doors for him, nor has the campaign of lies and 
slander, blessed by the German Ambassador to the 
United States, and carried on by every German 
newspaper continuously, in the least advanced the 
German cause before tlie judgment of the \<'Orld. In 
Truth about Germany, a still more astounding example 
of lying, vouched for by some of the greatest names 
in German}^, has been given to the w’orld. It was 
as fruitless as its nredecessors. We have, indeed, 
only been hardened in our resolution tluit the world's 
only safety lies in tiie exierminalicui of tlie German 
military power. For Germany's c)ffioial apologists 
seem to forget lliat principles which are once assumed 
as the guiding pivot of a. nation's policy cannot be 
tlirown off as soon as tlieir immediate warlike object 
has been attained. Tliis rnud of their own making 
will stick to trie,ra for ever. It will stain their garb 
of peace throughout the future. Even already no 
clean Englishmau would liavc any dealings with a 
German after all that has happened, unless both had 
weapons in tlioir liands., 

At a politics i deinonsiratiun in Saarbriicken, held 
during SeptemluT, 19.16, Dr. Rdchling, a Prussian 
deputy, poured coniempl upon “ the talk about an 
honourable peace.” He declared that '/what Ger- 
many w'anted wMs a German peace.” Alrcadiy, be it 
observed, the distinction is clear in the Prussian mind. 
It is the dut}^ of England and our allies never to forget 
tluit ihnissia and lier people do not understand what 
honour means. 

The consequences of this are much m^re far-reach- 
ing than the conclusion of the present war ; they will 
aftect the position of German trade, and the possi- 
bilities of communication between Gerniaife a.nd^ 
of otlier nationalities in countless and incalculable 
w^ays. Their diplomatists have made it abundantly 
clear that no oiie can ever sign a treaty with them 
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again; TLeir most prominent men* of business, by , 
endorsing this ^^olicy and developing it, have made* 
it equally clear that no contracts with them can be 
considered binding, and that no Stxiirity for their 
future actions can be found in any pretended friendli- 
ness, Tiie doctrines of Bernhardi and the preaching 
of his pupils have had, in fact, a very dennite result ; 
they have put Germany outside the pale of honourable 
conduct and beyond tiie frontiers of modern civiliza- 
lion. She rs making her last struggle to break down 
the boundaries. She will be resisted till the last 
spark of chivalrous instinct dies oxii of a devastated 
Europe, No merely material successes will ever enable 
her to conquer that indomitable and undying spirit; 
for she will discover that it is tlic thiisgs which are 
not seen which are eternaL The Capitals and Govern- 
ments she vainly tries to subdue have not been made 
with hands; the fortresses slie is really attempting 
to reduce are guarded by the intangibio bulwarks of 
the immorlai hope of Man. She is jighting against 
the general conscience of humanity ; aiul she will fall 
like Lucifer, never to rise again. 
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GERMAN HISTORY AND DIPLOMACY 

“ Magyia e$t Veritas ei Praevalcbit 




CHAPTER I 


* THE Pj<USSIA>^ KINGDOM 

Hinc mov-t Euphraies, illuic Germania .Bdlum 

Prussia becnnic a kiiuj;d('ni in 1701, and in I 7 T^ 

Fred.erick tlie Ereat 
succeeded bis lather 
on the throne. In 
1914 their descend- 
ant was leading the 
Gonna, 11 Empire in 
an attempt to secure 
the supremacy of 
IGirope as a first 
step towards the 
doirfination of tlie 
world. This is rather 
quick work, judged 
by our olcEfasiiioned 
sLandardb ; but the 
iustory of tiie last 
few hundred years 
contains facts which,. 
tl),e plulosopher of 
the future will no 
dodbt acce])t as contributing to the causes both of this 
mad and of its inevitable failure. * 

n Theclaim of Prussians to be '' supermeiE' in 1914 
was all the more grotesque that it was made by an 
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essentially servije people, who Imve never produced 
aXromwell, a Mirabeau, or a Gambetta ; prefer 
" a policeman to a policy, and a prince ^.o any principle. 
Yet they had managed to connect their blood with 
the throjies of Roumania, of Hellas, of Bulgaria ; and 
in the Russian Royal Family (to name no otiier) it had 
been a tradition for two iiundred years that* the lieir 
should marry a Gennaii princess. This will ail be 
diiierent in the future. Romance has no natural home 
in Prussia, Tiie very \i('es of llie rulers of Berlin 
have none of the attnictiveness of other courts ; their 
scandals are botli irrelm’ant and uninteresting. But 
whether the}^ ha\'e been capable or worthless, sane or 
half mad. proiiigatc or domesticated," miserly or 
extravagant, they have all had one dynastic policy — 
that evil spirit of war mania and megalomania, of 
treacliery, brutality, and greed, which they call Keal- 
Politik, and Professor diaries Saroiea has analysed it 
accurately and rutlilcssly in The Curse of the Hohen- 
zoikrns. 

It is but natural, after all, that the German Empire 
should exhibit neither the history of a free people 
nor the activity ul spiritual issues. The inhabitants 
have been as dull as the ideals of the Holienzollerns, 
those 'dollgate-kecpers " who came from a Suabian 
hamlet between the Neckar and tlie Upper Danube, 
wdio developed a Burgrave of Nuremberg wealthy 
enough to lend money to an emperor and become an 
Elector of ih'andenburg ; or to marry the heiresses 
of the Duke of Cleves and the Duke of Prussia; or 
to be Grand Master of the religious Order of Teutouic 
■ Ivniglits, and swallow all their religious property. 
There is notliing even of the Hohenstaufen about 
this, still less of Barbarossa, yet less again of the C,^sar 
oT Iniperial Rome. Even the Electors Branden- 
burg v/ere, till tlie seventeenth centur}^ not 

only to the. Holy Koinaii Empire, but to the K.ing$ of 
Not until 1701 was the first Hohenzollern a 
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king, struggling for recognition among the older 
tiiroiies, and governing a population which had been 
last in Europe \o be nominally converted to Chris- 
tianity, with a capital that scarce three centuries 
before was but the home of Wendish savages. Marie’n- 
burg wa^iniinitely older and more full of liistory than 
iriushroom Berlin. ^And the whole state of Prussia is 
but a heterogeneous mosaic, stuck tesgether by Prus- 
sian bureaucrats, levelled by tlio Junker army, and 
stamped inU) patterns by the Hohenzollerns. 

The Prussians are not real Teutmis. Brandonburgers 
are Slav-Weiidish. This is one reason why tliey differ 
so totally from the imaginative, artistic, sentimental, 
romantic, dreamy Wurtemberger and Soutlv-German. 
This is why tlic Ih'ussian is dull, sullen, clour, aggres- 
sive, materialist, milit;irist, the slave of a worse than 
feudal discipline. In the reign of Frederick the Great 
no less than one quarter of his 2,400,000 subjects were 
exiles from otlior nations — colonists brougiit in to fill 
a barren land, a land that could originate nothing, 
but only imitate and" exploit the creations of others. 
Insecurity had been the characteristic of national 
existence in Prussia for generations. Its Junkers w^ere 
soldiers by necessity. Their instinct of self-preserva- 
tion became a tradition, and at last a systeinatic 
policy of spoliation. Their lulers never foiiglit either 
for principle or for freedom, 'limy fought for booty, 
e.nd tliey enslaved the conquered. They fought under 
the appropriate, symbol of the sinister black eagle. 
They stoic Silesia, Posen, Hanover, Schieswig-HoF 
stein, Alsace and Lorraine. Then they stole t\it\ 
German Empire. And now they want to steal the 
^rest of Eurof^. War,'* said Treitschke, must be 
made, to pay." 

Their dommic institutions are wliat might be 
pected 4 i 15 m their foreign politics. No ruore coii- 
temjptible travesty of a free assembly could pOvSsibly 
be imagned th^n the Reichstag, ^hich Bisn^avek 
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ordered to po.sSt>the fatal military law that began the 
;cc!os$a] armaments of Europe. No more revolting 
travesty of religion than the patrj^nage which the 
Kaiser extends to Protestants, for his own purposes, 
could well be dreamed. He is as ready to support the 
Crescent as the Cross, the Pope as Martin Luther. 
Tlic very Lutheran pastors are but the ]>up];1ets of the 
State, as tlie professors and the roll have shoum them- 
selves to be of late — a degrading spectacle of the 
suicide of souls. And tlierefore it is not, remarkable 
that Prasda should be flic ]\ome of atheism and 
immorality, of an innate carelessness for creeds which 
will use any Clnirch for its own purposes; which can 
see its Kaiser riding into Jerusalem in the garb of 
a Crusader, or hobnobbing with Abdul tlie Damned 
over tiie Armenian massacres. 

To this vde despotism tlie unba])py congeries of 
kinglets called Germamy gave itself, and was boiind 
hand and foot, Tlic dreamers liad dreamed of unity 
to restore their score of petty states. Prussia offered 
unity and a Sword. Siic gave them slavery in a 
gigantic barrack yard. Faust sold his soul to Mephis- 
topheies. If tisis w3.v did nothing else for Europe, 
it would at least have achieved one worthy end, for 
it will not cnly enfranchise Serbia and Poland — it will 
make the (i or man ptH'pie free. It will end that 

argument against Providence which is Prussia, It 
will smash for ever that nightmare built with blood 
and mud" which Prussia calls RcaLPolitik. And 
the whole world will breathe more freely when tliat 
^diabolical dominion is for ever broken, when it can 
oppress and degrade humanity no more. 

Tlie violation of the neutrality of* Belgium wa,P 
tlioroughly consistent with previous Prussian j)olicy! 

♦ Nothing has ever equalled the Ilohenzollerns' con- 
tirmous disregard of a political pledge or%C'<|ty unless 
it is the cynical bad faith with which they have ever 
heen ready to sign treaties with the full resolve to 
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break them later on. Let me consider very briefly , 
the truth of this indictment. In 1417, by purehase 
and by grant trcfm the Emperor Sigismund, Frederick 
of Hohenzollern (then Biirgrave of Nuremberg) 
obtaiiKxl the Mark and Electorate of Brandenbufg. 
F)y 1511^ Albert of Hohenzollern was Grand Master" 
of the Teutonic Kqights, an Ord«.'r with a most un- 
savoury record ever since their first appearance in 
the Chelnmo domains in 1226. In 1525, Sigisrnund 
Jagellon, Kmg of Poland, had to march tlirougli their 
territory up to the walls of Konigsberg in punishment 
for their continuous Ireachery ; and .\lbert of Hoheu- 
zoliern was compelled to dissetve the Order, and to 
hold his lands as Prince of East Prussia and a vassal 
of the Crown of Poland. While tlie King fits turned 
Imtheran, the household poli<'y of the Holienzollerns 
was rapine superhcialiy legalised by forgery and by 
effluxion ox time. 

By 1640 Brandenburg, Clevcs, and Prussia ^vere 
united under Frederick William of Hohenzollern, called 
'' The Great Elector/' who received his investiture as 
Duke of Prussia by proxy irom the King of Poland. 
The Swedish War and the Peace of W'estphalia (1648) 
resulted in German States l>eing allowed to make 
independent treaties with foreign gH:)\Nvrs, and '' the 
EmipirtW became a pureW Austrian altair. But the 
Emperor's consent was necessary before tlje Markgravc 
of Braiidenburg could be crowned “ King in Ih-ussia 
at Konigsberg in 1701, witli the forced approval of 
Poland, The new king was followed by another 
Frederick William wliose son became Frederick thf 
GrSit, and on June 12th, 1764, tiiis Frederick (who 
. liad already* stolen Silesia and Glatz from Maria 
Theresa) signed and sealed at Berlin a guarantee for ' 
the maintenance of the rights and libcrtiCvS of Poland/F 
On ApMl^9th, 1772, after his intrigues in Vienna and 
Petersburg had been successful, he wrote to his brother 
Henry to announce the first Partition ox Poland, 
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Siiying : If this act does not bring salvation to our 

souls, it will at any rate contribute considerably to 
the prosperity of our realm/' Thi/did not prevent 
him from pledging himself to protect Poland in 1778 ; 
iii .1788 his son twice renewed tlnit pledge ; and on 
March 20tii, 1790, Frederick William signer! a defen- 
sive treaty with Poland. At thj\t very moment he 
was negotiating the second Partition, and in Marclg 
1701, he was instructing von der Goltz, his envoy at 
Warsaw, to see that (lie Poles suspected nothing ; 
even on May 25th, 0792, his envoy (then Lucchesini) 
confessed the validity of tlie treaty of 1790. By 
June 8th (a fortnight later) Frederick William himself, 
writing to King Stanislas Augustus, repudiated this 
same, treaty'' in \'iew of the (hnistitution of the third 
of May,” and said tliat, in concert with Russia, he 
was con temp lading a third Partition. If anyone 
believes that tlie proceedings of Prussia with regard 
to Belgium in 1914 were anything extraordinary, let 
liim consider the traditions of 1790. In those dajes, 
however, tlie scurvy game of trea.chery tvent on 
much longer. l"or on September 25111, 1793, at the 
Grodno Treaty, Fiederick William relinquished on 
his own belialf and on belialf of his descendants, ail 
claims to Polish territory” and guaranteed the in-, 
dependence of wliat was left. Two years later he was 
proceeding to tlic third Partition, and had occupied 
Warsaw. 

As may be seen frfun facts like these, the history, of 
the Hohonzolierris repeats itself, but never clianges. 
Belgium to-day has fared as Poland did, and as Austria 
will to-morrow, 'Freaties with Prussia, or witli a 
Hohenzollern, are an impossibility, anfi any lasting, 
understanding witli the kind of Government, they 
kave erected in the German Empire is out iif the ques- 
tion. For, said the Kaiser to the recruit?* 1893, 

there is only one law', and that is my law.” He 
had inherited frqm Frederick the Great that autonomy 
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of ruthless^ despotism and irresponsible criminality 
which has destrQyed the German people and spread 
disaster throiighoiit Europe. 

Frederick the Great's childhood was a miserable 
corribinatiou ol misery, ]>airi, and downright siavery. 
If the geTiiius in ium had ever been doubtixl, it could 
be proved as much* by ins survival ircan that agony 
as by the use lie made of power. He grew up without 
pity and without honour. He never bad a minister 
he trusted. *He worked his sohliers like a drill ser- 
geant, and gave himself as littRi rest as he spared 
tiicin leisure. To be shot was their most merciful 
unishnient ; they were scourg(id daily. “ The national 
ndustry of Prussia/' said Mirabeau, War.*' 

The blessing of modern Germany/' says Bernhardi, 

“ will be War/’ I'he militarism of 1914 is the direct 
descendant of the army of 1750. But the parallels 
run closer still. Take away his restless pomposity, 
and in the modern Kaiser you have Frederick tlie 
Great without his genius. To eacli monarch treaties 
were but “ scraps of paper/’ and humanity possessed 
no rights the cannon could not cancel. Frederick the 
Great broke the guarantee he liad signed on beliaif of 
Maria Theresa and then, as Macaulay describes it, 
sent her tlie message tliat if .she would but let him 
have Silesia he would stand by her against any Power 
whicii should try to depriv'e lier of her other dominions ; 
as if he were not already Itound to stand by her, or 
as if liis new promise could be of more value than the 
old one ' ; and at once tlie whole w'orld sprang to 
arraiKt.. No otherwise did Wilhelm 11 propose to Eng^ 
land that if vvouid let him tear up our joint treaty 
about Belgiuin, he would do her no lasting injury, 
and T^en teike no more than colonies from France; 
in othei|^ords, lie offered us, at the same instant, a* 
promise of faith in the future and a proposal of per- 
jury in the present ; and. at once he deluged Europe 
in blood. \Vilheiin II, in fact, is a^reversion to the 
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type of Frederick the Great, with the mipleasing addi- 
that we know. 

The hisrorical tradition of the Hohenzoilerns has 
been extraordinarily persistent, and their rnie has 
invariably exhibited a grim tenacity of purpose. 
They have never emancipated anyone, even by acci- 
dent. Tiiey have never gone astray into the path of 
enlightenment. Unconsciously restrictive, abstxacU 
edly tyranriical, they “ follow darkness li^e a dream.” 
Even the sixanie crjidty of their friends the Turks 
shows somethijig oi the pathos (>! belief ; they offer 
a foe tlie choice between the sword and the Koran. 
Tlie Holienzollern cares nothing for the Koran, He 
wishes to share the crime, although lu?. cannot share 
the creed." Tire world- w'ar begun by Kaiser Wilhelm 
in 1914 was characteristically introduced by what 
may appear to be the irrelevant occurrence of the 
assassination at Seraje.vo. But no such fact in history 
is isolated. I lie dead hand of the murdered Archduke 
reached out of his new-made grave to dim Hapsburgs 
and Hoiienzolierris in tlic past, to those grey shades 
of Barbarc^ssa and of Charlemagne, which iiave 
dominated tlie minds of Bourbon, of Buonaparte, or 
Holienzollern in turn, as eacli endeavoured to attain 
world-empire, and (iticli in turn was met and over-* 
thrown by England and an European alliance. The 
pact between tlio German and the Austrian Emperors 
in 1914 represents tlio worst phase in the long conflict 
of tlieir thrones for the supremacy of central Europe. 
The Holy Caiholic Empire, claiming descent froin the 
glories of Rome and of Augustus, had been shaken 
centuries ago when Luther’s Reformation established 
the Protestant electors of Brandenburg who eventu- 
«aily became the kings of Prussia. Both empire and 
kingdom were smashed by that new Charlemagne, 
Napoleon. One was transmogrified by the Austrian 
Archduke into the ramshackle hereditary Empire of 
the Hapsburgs. Tlie otiier slowly developed into the 
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most formi*c^able military Power ever organized in 
Cluistendom, For the whole art of Prussia was war. 
It has never liad any other. The German “ culture " 
of the beginning of the nineteenth century was de- 
stroyed by war at Jena. But German “unity'' 
recovered. The First King of Prussia had made the 
recognition of Iris royal title a condition of his support 
to the Emperor Leopold in rlie S|;)anish partition 
treaty. lie j;iad an army becaus<^ Louis XIV had one, 
just as Wiliielm 11 built a licet l^jcausc England had 
one ; your Prussian has ever exhilrited the ant-Iike 
irnitaliveness of the (Oriental. I'iic wh.ole attitude 
of Prussia when Ih-ederick tlie Great came to the 
throne was “ the tension of a tiger croiniung for a 
spring “ ; and that has been the attitude of modern 
(jermany for tlie last twenty years. Having imposed 
a sort of hopeful slat’ory on his own people, their 
War-Lord tlien, in tiic true Prussian manner, (lecided 
to impose it hopelessly on every other race, lie 
determined to destroy liberty thruiigliout tlie world. 
For nearly two generations he has put all that was 
best in civilized machinery at the service of ail that 
is worst in Barbarism. 

The process lias been neither simple nor eas3e 1 
can only liint at a few of its main points. The Mili- 
tarism of the Junker had tar from achieved universal 
popularity in the days of tlie Kaiser's grancHatlicr, 
Bismarck, the one German who iiad the imagination 
of a true statesman as well as the ruthlessness of the 
true Prussian, foresaw that Prussia, as a kingdom, 
waar'alone not strong enough to enforce her views. 
He decided tocriake lier the iiead of a German Empire 
from W'hicli she might extract inexhaustible supplies 
of men and money. He made a Zollverein, in fact 
a Holienp^llernverein, for frankly practical purposes ; 
and since he was no more a democrat than Bernhardi 
or Bethmann-Hoilweg, he observed that “it is not 
by speecbifying and majorities that 1;he great ques- 
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tions of the time will have to be settled, bpT by Blood 
and Iron/' In just tlie same way Betnliardi and 
Bethmann-Hollweg decided to fouiid an European 
Germanic Federation '' by Blood and Iron/’ But 
the modern disciples forgot the essential preiiminaxies 
whicli their predecessor never neglected. 'Bismaixk 
began w itli a pretext \velbnigl( as trilling as an 
assassination alleged to be Serbian. He demanded 
from Denmark ccrtaiji relornis tor Scl deswig and for 
Holstein. In that demand lie was careful to join 
Austria as his ally. Fearing that Denmark might 
peaceiully capitulate, as laiev politicians evidently 
feared tint Serbia might obey unioss the “ ultima- 
tum/' was made ''strong enough.,” lie persuaded 
Den mark to show fight by means of one of the most 
disgraceful lies in history. He then stole both 
Sclileswig and Holstein for Prussia, and conquered 
Austria herself by force of arms. This was a pretty 
beginning. In Ids Rennuiscences wo learn of Moltke’s 
delight over the famous forged telegram of 1870. 

" Our God of old loves 11s still, and will not let us 
perish in disgrace,” cried von Roon, when he had 
appreciated the full beaut}? of the situation, with a 
phrase that Army Orders and Imperial Telegrams of 
1914 have made quite familiar again to The applaud- 
ing ears of Europe. Many other reasons rniglit have 
been given for tlie war of 1870 which, conquered 
France, but the forged telegram was tlie immexliate 
reason. On that characteristic base was built the 
German Empire which started the war of 1914, and 
for this too many other reasons might have been giiyen, 
but the immediate provocation wa s , the deliberate ^ 
repudiation of Belgium’s neutrality. That rep udia- 
tion was thoroiiglily characteristic of Prussia.’ Long 
‘ before Bernliardi, Bismarck had written tliat the 
validity of ail treaties between great Powers is limited 
"by the test of the struggle for existence. No great 
/ nation will ever be induced to sacrifice its right to 
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live on the altar of treaty- obligation' if it be com- 
peiied to cMose between the two/' At least, how- 
ever, Bismarck rep.iized the one possible weak spot on 
his Empire's frontiers — Russia. Pie never ceased his 
warnings. But they tvere neglected, and he was hinl- 
self “ rcti^'ed " with almost as little courtesy as was 
shown, by the young Pvaiser to lus mother. Bismarck's 
may not be precisely a virginal or attractive charac- 
ter ; but it scarcely became a Prussian monarch to 
reject him. Jlowcvcr, Militarism began to whip the 
chariot wheels in good earnest iiniler Wilbeim II, and 
beside that restless, vigorous^ impatient, hery per- 
sonality, no other could be allowed for long to sliine. 
The subsequent dovelopmevit was double — in the 
Kaiser liimseh and in his people. It is wortlt con- 
sidering a hi tie. 

We i:i.ced be under no delusion as to the pcq)uiarity 
of the Kaiser among his subjects. He is worshipped 
by them ail, for he is tlieir suj)reinc ideal, the super- 
man of the whole super-race of seventy iniHiou Ger- 
mans, He preached shining armour " and mailed 
hsts/‘ and his people iirmiy believed every word. 

“ Madman ? " Not much. He gave Germany a 
deveioprneiit in trade and wealth which was bigger 
than their wildest dreams. He drove up lier birtli 
rate, lie typified tlieir glorilication of material force. 
He is, perhaps, the only living sovereign who could 
liave deliberately signed the atrocious lie about the 
dum-dum builds wiiich he cabled to tlie President 
of the ljuited States, and yet preserved the approval 
of his people. He announced himseif as Godfs Vice-^ 
on Eartli and Germany as God's cliosen nation, 
Germany vva:? delighted. She thoroughly agreed. 
Sheb^ieved in him right through, and she believes in 
him still, and she is practising witli all her might the^ 
gospel h(fT[)reached and made possible. For the ruth- 
less Militarism of Frederick the Great was developed 
to its highest point by his descendant. It imposed a 
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paralysing regiiiie of merciless slavery upon the nation ; 
for "'the army is the nation,’* as we shall discover 
before this war is over ; and that i^' wliy her vSoldiers 
have taken naturally to the task of putting the same 
t&Tor into ] 3 olgiuni, and wliy her politicians are so 
surprised to learn that other nations look wit^udifterent 
eyes upon their military '' IrigJ it fulness/’ This is 
why German wounded soldi ers are horrified at lying 
in the same room with a wonnded German officer. 
This is \vhy German surgeons visit a French liospital 
(at Crepy-en-Valoisfi not to assist the wounded, but 
to examine the position of the wounds and correct 
tlie eltwaition of tlie Prussian rffies. TTiis is why the 
Kaiser’s answer to Griei'son's suggestion tliat a massed 
attack might cost too many lu’cs, w'as Tliere are 
plenty more lives lo be sacrificed/' This is why 
Brigade Orders at Mulhausen, on August 21st (as 
given in the diary of Reser\ist Reinhard of the 112th 
Regiment), contained the: German official brutality : 

“ All ITreuchnien, whether wounded or not, wTio fall 
into our hands, are to be killed. No prisoners are to 
be taken/’ It is <:asy to rindeisvtand liow. Germans 
can destro}^ Rlieims Cathedral or tlie Cloth Hail of 
Ypres, or the lib]-ary of Louvain, with as little com- 
punction as they wx^uld blow up a canteen. The 
medals and the architecture of Berlin are a measure 
of their appreciation of art. For tlie last twnnly years 
the wlioie nation that wa.s not occupied in commerce 
and industrial or military researcli became a barrack- 
yard in wliich Prussian officers sliouldeied the women 
pff the pavement and sabred hiuichbacked cobblers 
for a landed insult. Of course tiiey have coinmrfCcd , 
atrocities w'orse tlian defiled the record of any other 
army. Of course they have perpetrated disbpnour- 
^able tricks with uniforms and white flags and Red 
Cross badges w^liich were unknown to civilize<Ji*warfare. 
All thc;se and more also have their leaders taught them, 
have their leaders organized, applauded ; and of their 
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spies all E\irope has been full for years, preparing 
for the war of K‘i4, which the Kaiser and lus Staff 
had carefully organized in every detail for many 
.months beforeliand. 

Yet if .Ih^rnhardi a.nd Bethinann-H()ll\vcg are not 
politicians like Bi^jnarck, ncilhei lias the modern 
Junker military caste ].)roduced a Moltke or a von 
Roon. The plain living and hard drilling that pre- 
ceded 1870 ^ave been suppieinented by tlie grossest 
forms of dissipation supplied b>; the rise in we?dth 
of the last thirty years, and they have not been har- 
dened by the sliglitest experience oi actual warfare. 
To these critics the I\lanchurian war and the Boer 
campaign were but proofs that the armies of Russia 
and (,)f England were equally contemptible. No soldier 
who had been under lire would liave so despised his 
enemy as tlie German General Staif have done on 
every single opportunity tiiey had to talk about him. 
Tlie Militarism tliat liad gradually dominated Hie camp, 
the country, and tlie Court, had never seen a shot fired 
in real earnest, und they made up for inexperience 
by vainglorious boasting about tiie i.rn'incibiiitj^ of 
their machine. These were tlie men wlio gradually 
poisoned the wliole country and its diplomatic corps 
with the fierce venom ol the Junker oligarchy. By 
much drilling they almost drove tlie patient German 
populati.o.n mad. They drove out of it, at any rate, 
its chivalry, its Immour, its sinijilicity. I'hcy drove 
into it the, gospel of hate, of military atrocities, of 
bombast, and of lies. They held before it the dream , 
of an ideal world-barrack, dragooned by Prussian 
officers, from *whic)i every ennobling virtue was 
banislied, in which sympathy and pity and sportsman- 
ship .were unknown, in which the weak are to be 
stamped of existence, and the strong alone sliall 
ruthlessly survive. Can we wonder tliat such leaders 
leaped gleefully at the crime of Serajc\o as their great 
opportunity for the greatest crime of ail, or that they 
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should have taken the assassination of the Archduke 
as the prelude to tlic holocaust of Belgium ? Can we 
wonder that a nalion so led has clicered its soldiers 
on from one treachery to another, and nourished its 
ardour for the war by ever-increasing hatred of the 
England that it cannot reacli, and by tlic appalling 
policy of tirst devastating Beigiuin, then inflicting' 
enormous war lines '' on the count.fy, and finaliy 
leaving its inliabitants to starve. Atjila and the 
Middle Ages could sliow no such calculating fiendish- 
ness. In September , 1916, they added one more to 
their many crimes. For tlie pii]]>oses of the German 
War Loan, the great er part of tlie actual casli provided 
was stolen from the funds of tlie National I^ank of 
Belgium, "ilie total result of this loan, though 
swollen by every conciivable artihee of pillage and 
blackmail,' inside and outside tlie German Empire, 
was largely composed of paper which had already been 
doubly hypotheca ted . 
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DIPI.OMACV AND SKRAJKVT) 

Ravo antecedenfevti sceRstuni 
Dcset'Uii pedc prcua claudo. 

The enormous naval and nuliiary preparations of 

Kaiser Wilhelm II 
had by 1913 reached 
a point at which 
they had to be used 
witliout m u c h f ii r- 
ther dela}/' in a siic- 
C{;ssfnl war of ag- 
gression, or suffer a 
diminution in com- 
I'Kirative value owing 
to the continuance of 
a disadvantageous 
peace. The pretext 
for tlie war was 
found in the assas- 
sination of the Aus- 
trian Archduke aifd 
bis consert at Sera- 
jevo on June 28th/ 
1914. It is essential 
to understand not only the use Germany made of 
this murder, but also the role she played throughout 
the diplomacy which followed it; for on this under- 
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standing depends the main pr()oi that Germany, and 
Germany alone, has been responsible for the gigantic 
GOiiflict which is ending in her clo^tJifall, To this, 
therefore, I have devoted a separate diapter in the 
Appendix to this voiiun.e, for there are many facts, 
hitherto not j^erliaps appreciated at their fi^V value, 
which indicate a deeper guilt than^ any of wiiich even 
Prussia has yet been suspected, 1 believe tha.t the 
responsibility for the murder of the Archduke and his 
wife will cventimliy be trac(^d to the sam# authorities 
as those wlio nmrdered Nurse Cavell and Captaiti 
Fryatt, The signihcant lefier of July aotii, 1914, from 
Viscount Grey to our Charge d' Affaires at i’^erlin is 
the iirst of llie ofheial documents on this subject pub- 
lished by Governmom: in Great I>ritidn and the Euro- 
pean Crisis (cailed tlie Pcainy Blue Book,” and here- 
after referred to as P.B.B.), ” 1 hated the idea/' 

wrote Sir Edward, as he tlicn was, of a war between 
any of the Great Powers, and that any of them should 
be dragged into a war by Serbia \vouid be detestable/' 
In liis letter of July 2grd to cair Ambassador at Vienna, 
Sir Edward einpha.sic;ed his c:xj)ectali(.ai (P.B.B., p. 2) 
that Aiisn-ia/s cornmunication to Serbia '' would in- 
clude proof of the corntdicity of some Serbian officials 
in the plot to murder the Archduke,” and after he 
had read that communication he said, on July 24th 
{P.B.B., p. 9), '‘1 had never before seen one State 
address to anotlier independent State a document of 
so formidalde a character. , . . Tlie merits of the 
dispute betvv'een Austria and Serbia were not tlie 
concern of Ifis Majesty's Govcriuncnt, and such corn- 
ihents as 1 laid made abotar w’ere not made in oiafe 
to discuss those merits.” In Petersbiirg the same 
position was made clear by our Ambassador, whq told 
Ihe Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs (P.B.B// 
p. loj that '‘Direct British interests in Serbia were 
nil, and a war on behalf of that country would never 
be sanctioned by British public opinion/' No direct 
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proof of S<irbian complicity has ever^ been produced 
except to the sj/tisfaction of Austria and Germany. 
On July 24th thc^^ German Ambassador communicated 
a note from his Government (P.B.B., p, 12), in wliigh 
it is stated, “ Under the eyes, at least with the tacit 
permission of oflicial Serbia, tlic Great Serbian propa- 
ganda has continuously increased in extension and 
intensity ; to its account must be set the recent crime.” 
Sir Edward Grey {>reser\a'd an open mind as to tlie 
evidemee, lot on July 24th lie wrote to our Charge 
d’Ahaires at I^elgrade (P.B.B., 13), “ Serbia ought 

to promise that if it is proved that Serbian officials, ' 
liowever suboixiinate they may be, were accomplices 
in the murder of the Archduke at Serajevo, she will 
give Austria the fullest satisfaction/' Sir Edward, of 
course, entirely ap|>reciated the situation in Serbia, 
where great nationalist feeling had naturally been 
aroused by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in 1908 by Austria., and that feeling had been redoiibled 
both by Serbia's military successes in 1912-13 and by 
Austria’s opposition to her subsequent territorial ex- 
pansion. Sir Edward also felt, as every civilized 
man felt, tlie deepest sympathy with Austriti's horror 
at the murder of the lieir to her throne, But England, 
Russia, and France were never given any direct proof 
of Serbia's official complicity, and no proof has ever 
been forthcoming that Serbian territory had, in fact, 
been made tlic base for murderous revolutionary 
operations. The death of the Archduke was an event 
entirely contrary to Serbia's highest interests. The 
C'^urt-martial set up by Austria at Serajevo itself wai> 
secret. Serbi^i waited for the evidence there pro- 
duced before setting on foot her own Inquiry (for 
whicl! she was given no time), and stated, ineam 
while, that both the assassins implicated were Austriair 
subjects. It was therefore naturally assumed on all 
sides (except by Germany) that before Austria took 
any action she would disclose her c^tse against Serbia. 
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Slie only produced asseverations of Serbian com- 
plicity without a sirred of corroborative evidence. 

Does such evidence exist ? Considering the terrible 
use to be made of the verdict, it might have been 
thought that (Wery scrap of evidence would h^^e been 
eagerly publislied. The dossier'’ sciit with, a copy 
of the “ultimatum’’ from Vienna to the French 
Government is a statement not of evidence but of 
conclusions essidcncto the source and value of 

which have never been disclosed. Neither Austria 
nor Germany have ever permitted the rest of the 
world either to \’crily that testimony or to estimate 
its weight, Tlie Serbian Government iiselt, replying 
to the “ultimatum.” oftered “ to hand over for trial 
any Serbian subject, witiiout regard to his situation 
or rank, of vvliosc complicity in the crime of Sorajevo 
proofs are forthcoming.” Is it not significant that 
Austria preferred war to the production of sucli 
proofs? Is it not even more signiiicant tluit Ger- 
many declared ^^ar against Russia rather than risk 
tiiat production of proc>fs which migid. liave resulted 
from Austria’s wiliingness, at tiic very last moment, 
to discuss the case with Russia ? It is impossible, in 
the light of alter events, to separate this horrible 
crime from the military policy of Prussia. One of 
the first cries raised by iTussia’s olfidal apologists was 
that we had “ joined the party of tlie assassins.” 
That cry bore witli it all the echoes of a finally trium- 
phant manoeuvre. The assassination served Ger- 
many’s ulterior purposes admirably. She had dic- 
tated to Austria for use against Serbia the mc'd 
humiliating ultimatum ever sent to a *free coimtiy. 
She was as determined that Serbia should never yield 
as Bismarck was determined that Denmark, long ago, 
"should never agree to his proposals of reform. Sir 
M. de Bunsen had very fully realized the situation;: 
Tn recapitulating events in Vienna (P.B.B,, p. 81) he 
writes that when It was thouglit Serbia would 
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unconditionally “ there was a moment of keen dis- 
appointment ” but when her submission was rejected 
''Vienna burst mto a frenzy of delight/* This was 
perhaps :ven more sinister than the manifestations, of 
indec(;^t joy (of course in private) roused, in certain 
quarters by the fi^^st news of the assassination ; and 
the people were carefully "coached;" as soon as the 
murder was published, that this was the last straw 
and that Austria must now hnaliy settle with Serbia, 
as she had settled with Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 
her own interests. It may Ite allded here that a free 
and victorious Serbia, lying straiglh across tlie line 
from Ik'rlin through Sofia to Constantinople and 
Bagdad, wa.s in 1914 much more obnoxious to Ger- 
many’s ulterior aims than it was ever supposed to ]:)c 
to Austria’s domestic difficulties. In tlic A’ppendix I 
iiave gone back to the period just before the assassina- 
tion in order to show a little; more clearly the place 
it takes in Pan-Germanic policy. In our lifetime all 
the facts will never be revealed. But we do know 
some of them ; and these admit of an interpretation 
which cannot yet be proved, but can be shown to be 
the most probable in the present state of our know- 
ledge, I will ask my readers to consider ver}^ care- 
fully the cvideiice collected in my Appendix and 
draw their own conclusions. 

Obviously Serbia could liave had nothing whatever 
to gain by a crime wiiicli, had she been the prime 
mover, would have been too ghastly a reminder of 
the murders of Draga and Alexander. Nor could she 
^f^u an instant have deliberately risked an inevitabte 
"'and serious quarrel with Austria wliile she was still 
weah after two exhausting wars. Her extraordinarily 
full vSeompliance with Austria’s subsequent demands 
would qjoiie be sufficient proof of her anxiety to keep 
the peace; and of the sincerity which which Russia 
counselled her to do so. Not a shred of evidence for 
the official complicity of Serbia has ever been forth- 
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coming. Count Tisza refused to publish the result of 
the “ secret inquiry/' which he knew, by *the middle 
of July, 191D There was no evidmee to produce. 
Austria, in fact, preferred war to producing any 
evidence. On the other ho.nd, we now know,. from 
the siatiirnents made in September, by Prince 

Ghika, Rouinanian Minister at Rome, that the German 
Ambassador there, Ilcrr von Tloto\\s was aware before 
May igiJ., of a connng confiici.. betv\’een Austria 
and Serbia, and of the negotiations then in progress 
between Bulgaria and the (icrmanic Powers, between 
whom a secret treaty had no dr>ubt been signed already, 
and a loan arranged. We aGo know that the Kaiser’s 
preparations for his attack upon the peace of Iiurope 
were comph'te in every detail sava* tliat of a good 
pretext ^^hich should seern to put his immediate 
opponent in the wrong, and should also enable him 
to pose bef(,)re the rest of the world as the charnpion 
of justice and civilization. For such a pretext nothing 
better than this assassination of an undesirable heir 
could possibly be imagined. By July I4tii, 1914, 
the Kaiser liad assured Francis J<.)sepli of “ (jernian 
military support in all directions/’ if lie meant to 
take tlie opportunity of seUling his last accounts 
witli Serbia. On tlie 1,5th the (iennan Ambassador 
at Constantinople infonned his Italian colleague, the 
Marchese Garroni, that the Austrian ultiiiiatum to 
Serbia would be so frauied as to make war inevitable. 
The ultimatum was actually sent on the 23rd, and 
we know wliat cvi.cryone, including our own Foreign 
Office, thought of it. . 

The dace had been very carefully chosen, for on 
July 23rd, M. Pashitch, Prime Minister of Serbia, 
Avas far from Belgrade ; the Russian Ambassad(A- had 
Teft Ahenna on a holiday ; the President of th£ French 
Republic, with his President of Council, were on their 
journey back from Russia to France. Count Berch- 
told (Austrian Mifiister for Foreign AffO-irs) told mm 



of the Ambassadors about the Note except Herr von 
Tschirschky, the German Ambassador, and was care- 
ful to leave for ?|chi forty-eiglit hours before the Note 
was delivered. This was the sinister signiucance .of 
the.^|^icuiousJy short time-limit iixed by Austria. 
The trench Ambassador in Vienna was not told a 
word about the N^te by Baron ]\Iac( hio, one of tlic 
Austrian Under- Secretaries of Siote for Foreign 
Affairs; and Count Forgacli, tltc otlaa Umler-Secre- 
tary, had oi?ly mentioned it lo our own Ambassador 
there (who knew about it pri\%lely on July 15th) 
because it was never irnagira-d that lingland would 
come into any war. The Italian Ambassador was, of 
course (after the experience of 1913}, left in the dark. 
It was evidently hoped that no one ^vo\lld l>e able to 
interfere before the tmie-liniit had expired. Yet, alter 
a plot like this, we bad the Pcsilier Lloyd, in August 
1916, indignantly complaining tluil Rcnimarila, like 
Italy, had declared war on a Sunday, '' krujwing there 
would be no responsible olliciai at the Bailpiatz ! '' 

Herr von Jagow told M. Jules Gambon in Berlin, on 
July 21 St, T914, that lie. was '' entirely ignorant " of the 
contents of the ultimatum to Serbia. On July 27th lie 
aetualiy said tliat ho ''had not had lime to read the 
Serbian reply, of wliich a copy had been delivered to him 
that morning i Both lie and the Kaiser appreciated 
the fact that Serbia's answer had gone as far as any 
independent ^sovereign state could go, and that it 
opened an unequivocal path to that arbitration of 
wliich an admirable precedent existed in tlie inter- 
vention of the Powers between Austria and Serbia ii> 
•-1909. And Austria herself realized that as clearly as 
Germany ; for not only did the Austrian Ambassador 
leave J:lie Serbian capital thirty-two minufes after he 
had received the Serbian reply on July 25th, but it* 
Was onl^^ after his departure that Berchtold ex- 
plained {too late) that the intention of the Note was 
that Austrian officials should take pa 5 't, not in Serbian 
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judicial proceedings, but in the preliminary police 
investigations. He actually transmitted tliis explana- 
tion to Petersburg on July 25111, wher^:! it was published 
on July 27th. It took away the last pretext left to 
Austria for war, and if she had gone oji negotiating 
with Russia as she showed every sign of doifig, this 
explanation would have infallibly ];Aoduced peace. Do 
we need any further proof that 111 declaring war him- 
self on Russia, the Kaiser meant to make war for any 
reason, or for none, wlieu he had once realized that 
the Serbian pretext might, after all be iiisufhcient ? 

Official Germany pos(xl to a.11 the outside world all 
through the plot as entirely ignorant; ” o:f tlie details 
of the Austrian message to Serbia. In Berlin, in 
Paris, in Petersburg she was asked how site could 
persist in backing up Austria if she did not know tiie 
lengths to which Austria was prepared to go ; she was 
asked whether the whole ;tuture of the German Empire 
wcas to be staked on a blank cheque ; like Baron von 
Schoen at the Quai ckOrsay, her representatives 
''listened smilingly/' and said nothing; her Ambas- 
sador in Vienna, Tsrdiii'scbky, sa\v to it that no peace- 
ful issue should be possible tlicre at any rate. The 
Kaiser liimself put a stop to all possibilities of peace 
in France and Russia by sending ultimatums to 
Petersburg and Paris. But even apart from the in- 
discretion in Constantinople, the cat had been let 
out of the bag by the Bavarian Prirne Minister/ who 
told the French I'.linister at Munich that he ‘/had 
cognizance of " the famous ultimatum (F. i:h, p. 28). By 
•July 30tfi Sir M. de Bunsen was able to tell Sir Edw’ard 
Grey that “ I have private information that the 
man Ambassador knew the text of* the Austrian 
ultimatum before it was despatched, and telegi(;;aphed 
Tt to the German Emperor/' It had natuirally been 
^assumed that, before declaring war on Serbia Austria 
would produce that evidence of Serbian guilt wliich 
she constantly rAterated was in her possession. She 
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never did; ^ She ne.ver has. She never even gave Serbia 
time to rebut tbe cliarge beyond allowing the state- 
ment to stand t^hat ail the accused were Austrian 
„gul^ects. 

^^Si^^erniany's subsequent lies — there is really no 
Dtlier name for tl^em — are the more stupid because 
of the mass of docuniejitary evidence, rebutting them, 
whicli is in the hands of everyone except the German 
population. No more convindng refutation of her 
case than tlic French Yellow Book (to which f have 
referred under the let ttns F.B.) provides could 
well be conceived. It does not add much that is 
.novel concerning the use made by Prussia of the 
Serajevo in:nrd<a*, except constant testimony to the 
fact tliat (.'/ennany hindered ])eaco at every turn. On 
July bill, tile Russian Foreign Minister pointed out 
to the Austrian Ciiarge d'AlTaires in Petersburg (F.B., 
}). 21 ) tliat “ No country lias suffered more than 
IGrssia ixoni outrages planned upon foreign territory, 
Have we ever claimed to adopt against any country 
whatever the measures with which your newsjjapers 
threaten Serbia ? Do not enter upon that path,*' 
And in the middle of July, when Count Tisza had the 
result of the judiciaD’ secret inquiry^ he refused to 
reveab even to the Hungarian Chamber, the slightest 
detail. There ^eas none he could safely publish. On 
Jufy 2ist, Herr von Jagow protested (F.B., p. 24) 
that he “was entirely ignorant of the contents'’ of 
the Austrian ultirnatuin to Serbia, and considering 
that this German Secretary of State had already in- 
^steci that no other Power should intervene, M. Jiil«s 
Cambon very* shrewdly cabled to Paris, “ 1 could riot 
help but be astonished at a declaration which is so 
little*in conformity witli what <'ircumstances would lead 
one to ypaagine;’’ On July 24th M. Cambon also spokb. 
quite plainly to Herr von Jagow on the same subject 
(F.B,, p. 40). “ 1 then asked liim if tlie Berlin Cabinet 
had really been in complete ignoraftce of the Austrian 
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claims before they wei'e coninmnicated t(^. Belgrade, 
and as he replied that this was so, J expressed my 
surprise that lie should tiius iinde?take to support 
pretensions, the limit and nature of which he ignored. 
The Belgian Minister at Berlin (F.B., p. 43}^>hoi’ed 
M. Carnbon's astonishment (on 251!)) at this un- 
wonted generosity. The Britisli Charg6 d'Affaires at 
Berlin (F.B., p. 46), in face of Ilerr von Jagow’s ex- 
plicit denial (on the same day) 01 foreknowledge of 
the ultimatinir was equally at a loss to understand 
/‘the blank cheque ^iveu by Gerniauy to Austria." 
And when, (m the day before, tlu* Russian Charge* 
d’Affaires at Vienna, was instructed to ask for a j)ost" 
ponement of tJm uhiinatuin (F.B., p„ 48), the Austrian 
Foreign Secretary " displayed an icy coldness when 
his interiocutoj' rc'prcsented to Ihrn that to submit a 
plaint Vvitli justihcative documents without giving 
time for the staidy of the dosi^icr was contrary to inter* 
national courtesy. Bai'on 3 lacchio replied that some- 
times interest exempted one from being courteous." 

" If the end pursued by Austria wore legitimate," 
said M,. Bienveiiu -Martin (F.ll, p. 39) to tlie German 
Ambassador in Paris on July 24t]i, " there rnighi be 
room for discussion on liie means." Baron von 
Schoen mejcly insisted again that no other Power 
must intervene between Austria and Serbia. From 
Berlin, the impression given to M. Jules Cambon was 
^the same. "Everything sliowcs," he writes on 
/uiy 24th (F.B., p. 40), " that (Germany is prepared to 
in a thoioughly energetic manner the attitude 
oixAvnstria." Even when the Russian Foreign Ministej; 
(F.B.p p 57) said to the Austrian Aiyibassador at 
PeterslE]j,rg July 26th, " I'ake back your ultima- 
tum, rnouufy its form, and I will guarantee the result^' 
neither A uvstria nor Germany made a move to grevent 
war, ihe evidence is conclusive, and that is why it 
has been necessary to insist at some length on the/ use 
made of tiie Scr ajt^o murder. The clumsy wriggling 
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of Gennany’s diplomatists in face of French, clarity of 
speech and^ logic of thought is finely revealed in the 
Note of July 26th in Paris (F.B., p. 59) : " M. Berthelot 
then said that td^any ordinary mind Germany’s atti- 
^oiild not be expiaiiied unless it w as leading up 
to Itven ii tliey were to believe Germany’s 

assertio,iis that sh<r knew notliiiig oi the ultimatum 
beiorehand, how surprising is tlic reinsal of Germany 
to advise mediation in Vienna now that she is 
acquainted iivitli the extraordinary text, wlien the 
slightest word of advice given by*htT to Vienna would 
dispel the niglvimarewlticiiAveighod upon Europe. . , 

'idle fact that Austria knew that a general war 
might follow tliolr oiiensive policy against Serbia is 
clear from tliC official German statenamt that when 
the .Austrian Government apprised Germany of its 
views and asked for our opinion . . . we were per- 
fectly awcare tliat a possible warlike iitlitude of Austria 
towairds Serbia migld bring Russia into the field/'’ 
This was a recognition of the riglrt of Russia to mobi- 
lize in ordru to protect Serbia against complete des- 
truction ];)y Austria ; but it could not liave involved 
Germany’s safety ; for if Russia had really wanted a 
general war, involving an attack on Germany, it 
would have been pcrlectly simple for her to advise 
Serbia to reject Austria’s ultimatum without parley, 
and await developments. 

Germany wa.'^ well aware tliat Austria, unsupported, 
would never liave made such liarsli demands on 
Serbia, stdl less enforced them. She was equally well 
aware that Russia must inevitably protest. But 
discounted Russian protests as she despised /the 
Russian ariny, ^nd .she took care to nullify the sugges- 
tions oj every other Power, first by the friiitles|^ 4 ^hrase 
that the quarrel must be localized ” ; secyrfidly, by 
her obvitftisly theatrical sensitiveness for|the dignity 
of her ally. The Russian Orange Book ^^ain reveals 
the truth. Austria took care to delivar 1 /er ultimatum. 
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with a time-limit ot forty-eight hoiirs/ and refuse^^^ 
Russia categorically any extension of hhat time. 
Germany then refused Russia's reciii| 5 t for her media- 
tion, as she refused France’s offer vater on, both in 
Paris and Berlin. The Russian Anjbassador at 
divined the facts as quickly as aim of his coMigues. 
‘CAustria/’ he wrote, iniluencea by the assurances 
of the German Ambassador in Vienna, who has played 
the part of an insii^ator during the whole crisis, counted 
on the probability of the localization of* lier conihet 
witli Serbia.” Genmiiy, in fact, told Austria it would 
be safe to go ahead, knowiiig all tlie time tliat it 
meant GerKa'ai War. 

But a crucial point in my indictment of Prussia 
concerning her \ital connection with the murder, is 
tlie fact that if slie liad been innocent of any coliiision, 
tlie Kaiser possessed, on July 23rd, 1914, the most 
iiiagniiicent dip-lomatic opportunity w’nich any Euro- 
pean ruler lias ever liad, witiiout any general war at 
all. He had only to join Austria in ubliteraiing Serbia 
from the map of Enrrqje, and he would have l^ari the 
first part of the Pan--(jermanic scheme complete from 
Hamburg to Bagdad, If Russia had mobilized, and 
attacked, he and Austria could have fouglit her. 
Would France have come in on that issue? I doubt 
it. Would England ? Certainiy not. In June, 1916/ 
M. Sazonoff, Russia’s Foreign Minister, clearly ex- 
plained tliat there liad been no ufiensive and defensive 
alliance between England, France, and Russia before 
August, 1914, and that it was Germany's 
^.vhidi bound them together after that date. 

Sir Edward Grey (as we have seen) wrote on ^ 
July 20 th: "'That any of the Great Towers should 
be dragged into war by Serbia would be detes|ab]e.'V 
“This was a correct estimate of public opinion both in 
the United . Kingdom and in France. Ouf Cabinet 
refused the \terriiic responsibility of war until the 
invasion of Belgium had made it clear to every in- 
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habitant of these islands not only that our honour 
was involv(M in the recognition of our signature to 
a treaty, but thal: our absolute odstence was at stake 
in the maintenance of what that treaty was drawn 
“"ef ..tP guard. Ack)ss the Channel, French Socialists 
still believed (on ^iily 23rd) tiiat German Socialists 
would prevent a uni versa! war, and the French 
peasantry would never have allowed universal mobilisa- 
tion to become possible on the mere issue of the guilt 
or innocenco*cd a ijalkan State. hVin wlicn Fiance as 
a whole, socialists, peasantry, bourgeoisie and all, 
found themselves delinitely faced by tiie ullimatum of 
the country wlucii had conquered them in 1870 and 
insulted them ever since, then they realized, as one 
man, that the issue had better be decided once and 
Cor all 

.I'ortunately for Fh;ancc the Government had been 
able to take, in time, a step whicli was aimost as im- 
portant in their case as the mobilization of the Fleet 
was in our own. The h'rencb authorities liad care- 
lully a,nd quietly sent large forces for the protection 
of Verdun, Ncuu'y, and llieir eastern frontier south 
of Beigium, forces evidently considered by the German 
General Staff (wliich knew all about tliern) to be 
too large, to be iinmediately smothered by a sudden 
coup de 'main, though the German attack might be 
quite strong enough to liold tiiein in position and 
eventually (it was helped) to smash, their resistance 
altogether. So tlic Kaiser took the step which \vas 
not only the gravest military blunder any army has 
ever committed, but also the most fatal diplomatic; 
mistake any ruler has ever perpetrated. He authorized 
the attack tlitough Belgium. He must have f iiiiy 
realizecl--*it is useless to deny it—that this attack 
miglit seriously endanger the immobility of England,# 
which of vital imporance to his schemes ; but he 
decided that, even if our Fleet might hinder an in- 
vasiou by German troops of the wesfr coasts of France, 
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his military superiority would be safficient to crush 
the French, whatever our conteniplible little army/' 
might attempt. He must have fully realized— it is 
useless to deny it — that any resistance on the part 
of the Belgians would involve nut merely 
which he had determined to rni iiniize by the most 
atrocious methods of intimidation, but also the 
guarding of ever-iengtliejiing lines of cominunication 
througli unfriendly territory, f'tnce more he deter- 
inined that iiis military superiority was' sutlicitmt for 
this task also, and l\e took the risk. 

As we know, that risk invuived Ids eventual failure. 
No matter what his opinion was of German military 
capacity, he must at least iiave realized tiiat the risk 
was very grave, and that in taking it at all he was 
breaking every rule of strategy conditioning the 
opening of a victorious campaign. Why did he take 
that risk instead of choosing a course which would 
have eliminated iingland, left France undetermined, 
and bared Russia to the combined onslaught of Austria 
and Idmself, if she was rash enough to attack ? He 
took the risk because he saw that Austria was weaken- 
ing, because he feared that the tacts of the murder 
of Serajevo would come out, because he suddenly 
realized that the assassination, arranged not merely 
to remove an inconvenient pacificist but to provide , 
an unanswerable pretext for military jiggression, was 
perilously likt'ly to be used as evidence against him- 
self. And therefore, instead of irnineduitely devas- 
tating Serbia, instead of waiting for Russia to attack, 
•instead of giving France a problem full of hesitations 
and delays, he took the matter straightyjut of Austria's 
/hands and declared war himself on Russia and on 
France as well. - 

This is why, when war came, Austria wag actually 
negotiating with Russia and was only dragged in at 
the German iieels five days later. This is why, in the 
first campaign o! Austria (led by Potiorek, tfie aeconiv 
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pike of Sarajevo) it was certainly not the smaller 
State which sho;^ved the hesitation or the guilty corr- 
science of a nation with the stain of murder on its 
soul. The help the glorious German Army/ and 
tiiat of treacherolks Bulgaria as well, had to be im 
vokcd before Ausuia could ‘'deal with’' Serbia as 
hei' great ally had dealt with Beigium and with 
Poland. And the ultimate result will be the same in 
all three cases. Tlic temporary destruction of each 
country has^oniy given new life and national spirit to 
its unconquered people. 

This questiem of nationality has be(;n even more 
difficult for Austria than for the United Slates, which 
is saying a good deal ; for in 1914 Austria had ten 
nationaliticfS uiio rehisixl to work t(;)gether under one 
Emperor, but could not leave him because each was 
too weak, alone, for self-protection, in this hetero- 
geneous mosaic there were spots of German blood all 
over the map, and each spot was (‘onsidered by the 
Pan-Gennans to be at least a proselytizing centre for 
its district, and eventually to be dc“stincd to absorb 
the other coi4>usc]es like a nialignant microbe. Pro- 
fessor' Paul de Lagarde had some time ago suggested 
that inferior peoples," such as Slovaks, Slueamcs, 
and Czechs, should be imprisoned in “reserves" like 
the Redskins in the United States, In 1906 Professor 
Klaus Wagner iniprovixl on tliis by ad\ising Germans 
to “ organize bravely great forced migrations of the 
inferior peoples" to segregated districts “into which 
we shall drive tlieni in order to obtain the necessary 
territory for our own expansion." Curiously enough? 
this characteristically Hohenzollcrn policy came into 
sympathetic contact with Magyar ambitions, and the 
two iifovements went on, for entirely dilterent and 
quite sel|ish purposes, towards the same ideals. This* 
is why Hohenzoilerns and Magyars were equally 
opposed to the policy of the murdert;d Ardiduke, who 
worked not for a Dual Monarchy, but for a triune : 
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kingdom, wliich meant tha favoured the coin™ 
parative independence of the Slav^ of ‘Serbia. To 
both Magyars and Pan-Germans, on the other hand, 
Serbia lay straiglit across the pathsiiroin Nish to Solia „ 
and Constantinople, and from Belgyade to SalouikaC 
The Magyar pohc}- of dominaticiti over the Southern 
Slavs in the P>alkans, whctlier were separated or 
united, was described in 1897 by Count Julius An-* 
drassy, who recognized “ the Germanic idea not in 
the Hapbburgs but in the HobenzoIkAns. Conse- 
quently, the trialisin of the Archduke was as un- 
palatable to Hungary’s doctrines of ascendancy as to 
the lloiienzoliern’s military policy. Porn of a niotlier 
of the stubborn race of the Nea])olitan Bourbons, the 
Archduke was as strong and masterful a character as 
any in Europe, and he had bi^eii brought up under 
medi.::eval inliucnccs witii anti-deiaocratic views. He 
cleverly added the c](Ticai ila\'our to this mixture, and 
became padriui of the Catholic School Union, which 
was not only political but propagandist, and opposed 
both laitheran (h.'nnany and thc^ Triple Alliance. His 
marriage liad alienated liim bitterly from tlic Austrian 
Court, who would liave almost felt Inimiliated if the 
husband of Sophie Chotek liad ascended the Imperial 
throne. Yet ids policy received wide support from 
those who saw no better remedy for the chaos of that 
‘'ramshackle Empire/' which was rapidly being 
ground to bits betwetai the u}'>per and nether millstone 
of the Magyar and the Hohenzollern. Being neither 
Magyar nor German nor Slav, the Archduke skilfully 
*^concenh'at(ai his strength on a dynastic ideal which 
should make a combination of all threp, strong enough 
to stand alone, a triple cord that sliould not be easily 
broken. This is why he brought representatives tyf 
Poland and Bohemia, as well as of Austria^and Hun- 
gary, to the coronation of King Edward VII ; and this 
is w'iiy the Kaiser first hated him, then tried to flatter 
him into friendship, and finally left him to his fate. 
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Within a ijionth of the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina the jCaiser was meeting him at Eckartsau* 
In the Appendix I have described the later and most 
crucial meeting at Konopisht. Each was an effort, 
and each was a famire, to secure the Archduke’s sym- 
pathy for Pan-CiciToanisrn. 

After the collapse of the Abdul Hamid regime and 
the formation of the first Ikdkaii l.eaguto tilings looked 
black for the ramGennanic programme. Both diffi- 
culties werc*eventiia]Iy smoolltcci over; but in 1913 
Bethmann-Hollweg liad to conie*^s that it is a dis- 
advantage for us that tlic jiosiiion in the balance of 
forces hitherto occupied by Turkc^y is now hik’d iu 
part by Slav states ” ; and tlie Archduke’s policy, had 
he lived, would 'have no dou])t barred thci road to 
Constantinople with a Serbia any tiling but Pan- 
Germanic. The seduction of Bulgaria and ifurkey by 
the Kaiser was tlie inevitable ansv/cr to that policy 
after flic Archduke liimsdf had lieen removed. I'he 
whole question of Pamtiermanisni and die Drang 
nach Osten *’ was brilliantly summarized in a weighty 
little pamplilet liy (j, W. Protliero. 'i’lifyv' vho want 
more details than f can give here should consult '.rjic 
German Road to the East, by Evans Lewin (f B'incniaini). 
What I desire now to emphasize’ is the overwhelming 
importance not only of Ronnuinia, but of Salonika to 
the Allied Cause. If we made a peace with Ciertnany 
which left lu’r tlie road clear from Hamburg to Bagdad, 
she would be n/illing to make concessions of anything 
we wanted west of the Rhine, for in h'ss than twenty 
years she would be ready to spring at onr throati<» 
again, 
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?AX-r;ERMANISM 

In igi2 broke out thal: long- {ortA old trouble in the 

Balkn.ns ” whi cli 
closed forty years 
of European security. 
It arose just after 
Germany’s effort to 
get rriore colonies, her 
claim for '' a place in 
the sun'’ (someone 
else’s place) had been 
dolinitely exchanged, 
owing to tlic Agadir 
i n c i d e n t, for the 
tlieory of Pan - Ger- 
manism, or the claim 
tliat by means of a 
central federation Ger- 
many should rule the 
destinies of Europe, 
with outcrops through 
Turkey and Asia Minor 
into the enormous treasure-house of Hindustan. As 
we Enow now, Germany's estimate of Turkey's XDiijHtary 
|)ower (backed by Prussian training) proved co|npletely 
wrong. Turkey, in fact, was smashed, in spite of 
Italy having very kindly ceased troubling her in 
Tripoli when Bulgaria attacked her nearer home. It 
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must be remarked, in passing, that Italy's adventure 
had given tlie most serious preoccupation to Berlin, 
for it suggested^ a rapprochement with France that 
was quite contrary to the views of the Triple Alliance 
'and to the mirage VI: Mediterranean sovereignty wliidi 
Germany held out aw bait to her Southern ally. How- 
ever, Germany felt fairly certain that what her threats 
had done before they would again accomplish. Had 
not France been compelled to dismiss Delcasse on 
a notable ocfcasion ? Had not Russia been obliged 
to submit passively when Austw-a stole Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and the Kaiser stood in shining 
armour “ besidt* his kind old friend Franz jossef ? 
What more easy than to make the best of a bad 
job and help Austria to take Albania from Serbia? 
What were Sir Edward Grey’s eiiorts to arrange 
a lasting peace but the coniession of: Itngland’s 
weakness? By the mere menace of foia'c Germany 
had accornphsiied much ; and since the zMbania 
arrangement was a mere makesliiit tliat by no means 
compensated for th.c j)crils to the clierished Bagdad 
Railway sefieme involved by 'rnrkey’s defeat, w]:iy 
not prepare more force, in good earnest, and trample 
finally on a Europe w]:iich was evidently cowed into 
obedience ? 

It was by no mere hazard of circumstance that Sera- 
jevo was the scene of the Austrian Archduke’s murder 
in the summer of 1914, for the Balkans were tlie real 
centre and origin of the storm which burst that August 
upon Belgium, France, and Russia, and spread to the 
farthest confines of the British Empire. There wUvS 
once an English Minister who had to have our colonies 
pointed out to*liini by an intelligent Under-Secretary 
on tl^g map. But our Cabinet soon learnt larger 
vieWsS, and those who had not realized the truth werci 
forced t<? see it before the nineteenth century was over. 
It wajt not Benjamin Disraeli, but Paul Kriigeiv who 
taught us what an Empire meant and fixed for ever 
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the path on which we tread to-day. T;he greatest 
things in English history have never owed their birth 
to flashes of imagination. Their origin has been more 
practical more enduring, and mf7‘re silent ; some-^ 
thing after the nature of those elei/entary happenings 
W'hicli we call '' accidental/’' because we are not able, 
or perhaps do not care, to ascribe them to any special 
or personal activities. Tlie idea of colonies and 
kindred markets overseas must Jiave been far more 
alien to the inland continental peoples, ‘out of sight 
of both Mediterranean and Atlantic, tliaii to our- 
selves. Even an. cxj)ansion beyond ceitain wtdl-<leflned 
natural land-bojxlers of race and sj^eech was not for 
a long time a fainiliar thought to Germa^is; and as 
late as 1888 Bismarck was saying ll'iat German in- 
terCvSts in the ikilkans were not wortli tlie l>ones of a, 
single Pomeranian grenadier. But Bismarck died ; 
the good lie did was buried witli liioi. Wilhelm II 
lived alterw'ards ; and from the Kaiser (xcrmany soon 
began to hear about the Dravg nach Osicn ; for in, the 
very next year the German. Emperor was shaking 
Abdul Hamid’s bloodsrci.ined liand in Constantinople, 
He le.{l his Imperial iioitrait, suitably inscribed, for 
Abdul the Damned, and he took away something tiven. 
more tangible than the famous concessions in .Meso- 
potamia, This was a tropliv that had remained in 
Constantinople since the Empress Catherine had se- 
cured a free passage for IN}Ut the (rreat’s army when 
the Turks liad surrounded them on tlie Pmth. Pro- 
fessor Vambery relates the marked admiration ex- 
pressed by the Kaiser when these jewels, at his urgent 
request, were somewhat reluctantly slioiyn him. They 
were, of course, in the courteous phrases of Oriental 
hospitality, “ laid at His Majesty’s feet.” the 

Kaiser, impermeable as ever to the finer feeli^ngs, put 
them in his pocket, and they are still at Potsdam, 
waiting (let me hope) to be restored to tEdrograd. 

Before 1900 the project of the Bagdad Railway had 
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been fraraM. It marked the abandonment of Bis- 
marck's plans, §ind the beginning of Germany's fatal 
dream of a world-empire, heralded by an adventurous 
and aggressive policy backed by constantly increasing 
military strength, ^nd by the rise of a great navy based 
on our guileless cession of lIcligoIa.nd, on vast accuiim- 
iations of internal wealtli, on the seizure of Iviaocliau 
and on the bitter realization of what Sea-power really 
meant when the Boer War broke oiU. 'I'hc dream 
involved a close union with Austria, a, protectorate of 
the Balkans, and an alliance ^witii rurkey, in all 
three cases tlie linal aim being the coni]'>lete annexa- 
tion of strategical territory from i^crlin to tlie i’hjisian 
Gulf. In the middle of 1916 an eye-wLtn\:^ss described 
the steps beiiig taken to fulfil tliis aim during the war. 
He found Syria and Asia i\linor full t)f Germans and 
of German factories for munitions and more peaceful 
goodS; ail evident!}^ intended to be permanent. As far 
East as Bozaiiti, then tlic railhead of rlic Bagdad lino, 
the railway was full of Belgian freight-cars carrying 
German produce. 

One of the chief diOicultie^ of ilie Prussia n iihd. 
for Eastern dominions lay in the possible attitude 
and power of Russia- -with whom it. had been an 
invariable pivot of Bismarck’s policy to be friendhe 
To the Prussian Gen(;ral Staff the Russo-Japanese 
War seemed as clear a proof that the Russian factor 
might be eliminated as tlie Boer W-xr appealed a 
certain iiulicalion tliat England mighl lx; negkaded. 
When Russia was beaten by Japan, the whole political 
system of Europe S(iemed so alt<ned tliat the Kaisef 
felt his mailed^hsts free to strike. lie hurried on the 
Kiel Canal in the WeSt. His shining armour flashed 
besid#^ Franz Josef in the East, when Austria took^ 
Bosnia ttjfcid Herzegovina in tlat infraction of the Treaty 
of Berlin, and when Ferdinand became Tsar of Bul- 
garia— at a price. Then came tlie ri’liolly unexpected 
and extraordinary triumph of the Balkan Alliance 
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against Tiirkey. The downfall of the Cresc|.'nt meant 
far more than the victory of Creusot over Krupp. It 
meant a victorious and hostile confecferation straight 
across the line from Berlin to Bagdad. At once tlie 
Kaiser redoubled his military prep/rations at home, 
and, ill the East, lured Ferdinancf of Bulgaria info 
‘‘ fighting for the King of Prussia.*’ Mo one with any 
knowledge of tlic inner causes could have imagined 
that to Ferdinand, to Austria, or to the Kaiser, would 
the Trertty of Buche.rcst niean more tliai:! any other 
inconvenient scrap of *})aper. It did not last a year. 
In May, 1916, the Lokalanzcigcr published details 
about linking up the North Sea with the Black Sea 
way of the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Moldav, Vistula, 
and Danube witli subsidiary v/aterv'ays. Gallipoli 
and Kut-el-Arnara seem to liave convinced these ardent 
Teutons that by these inland paths tiie East is to be 
gratified with “ Westphalian coal and steel, Berlin 
machines, Vienna f urnitnie, Bavarian beer and leather, 
chemicals from Wurtemberg, boots from Leipzic, and 
.sugar from Magdeburg.’' Branch lines to the T'ersian 
Gulf, and the main tracks of the Bagdad Railway are 
to do the rest. Russia., it seems, will iiave as little 
to say as England in the project of a “ free road for 
Central Europe to the East.” This form of “ riverine 
Pan-Germanism is as old as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when Moltke jaoclainicd that ail 
German rivers sliould i)c contained within the political 
boundaries of flic .r'athci'land, and that an advance- 
guard of Germanism in the Near East should be settled 
^ tliC mouth of the .Danube. 

: It must now be clear that the ordinal German 
battie-cry of “ Down with Russia ” liad a very definite 
tneanirig. The German people had been ctiiirifully 
trained for years to believe that Russia ,rr^lit try ; 
,to interfere with their expansion to tlie Soutfa-East,: 
arid that the immemorial feud between the Slav and 
riTeuton musC for ‘this very reason, finally be sottied., 
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What the ^German people did not equally quickly 
grasp was that ^tlie Franco-Riissian alliance had in- 
volved the German General Staff in the necessity of 
smashing France before slie should liavo time to pstrike 
in aid of her ally. \ And what neither his General Staff 
nor his ministers nor his people realized was that 
the Kaiser’s ruthless destruction of Belgium, on his 
way, would rouse the British Empire to take a hand 
in a game whicli he iiad nuiant to phiy without them. 
German diplomacy lias always misinteri'aeted the 
vital facts of national sentimerh. During the four 
days when England's decision hung in the balance, 
the crowd at I^etrograd came into ttie street in front 
of His Majesty’s Embassy, kradt down silently, and 
then sang the National Anthem. I’o the enduring 
significance of iliat simple and touching episode 
Prussia has ever since been blind. I'or its immediate 
sequel she produced a characteristic remedy; and 
the docile German population scarcely had a week of 
shouting Down with Russia.'’ Every loyal Teuton 
throat grew hoarse with hate oi luigiand, as soon as 
Betlimann-Hollwc'g saw to Ins horror that we were 
coming in, and as soon as the Kaiser made up his 
mind that the destruction he Irad pl;..innod for us a 
little later might just as \vell be dealt out to ns soon. 
The Battle of the Marne and the First Battle of 
Ypres, between them, ended the possibility of smash- 
ing either France or England. Since then, tlie}/' have 
only been kept out of the sacred si)il of Germany by a 
line of fire and steel that has absorbed two million 
men with all the constant drainage of casualties and 
arnmunition ij'^;^mivcd by so huge a total. In xqi$, 
Russia, too, proved tliat she could bend but never 
breakff And so the avalanche, held back on its two 
main fronts, burst (more than a year after the murders^ 
of Serajevo) upon little Serbia, swept it, for a time, 
out of existence, and only stopped ^short of Salonica 
because Nish w^as the junction for* Sofia. The first 
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train-load of German soldiers tliat passed from Berlin 
through Bulgaria to Const aniinc^de yu'G the Kaiser's 
first realization of the true issues of ins war. To that 
all else in the past had hceii preliminary. To that ail 
else in the future will be subsidiary/ 

Only the full theory of Pan-Gernianism — as it was 
developed by roii — c'ouid ox]>]ain tlie fact that, after 
more than two years of war, Germany would liave been 
ready in iqj.6 to withdraw her frontier to the Rhine, 
provided no otiioi- questicais w'orc raised and no 
ciianges made from the conditions before August, 1914. 
'This was because such a seltleuKait would have secured 
her the possibilily' of Centraldiun>pcan Empire, from 
Hamburg to Bagdad, in her next war. She liad 
already occupied Belgium and broad territories in 
France and Iviissia ; she had destroyed Serbia, and 
secured the adiicsion of Turkey and iiulgaria to the 
original iinircn bet\veen the Anstio-liungarian Empire 
and herself ; she felt certain that iji lier lu^xt attempt 
she could carry out tiie full liuuGennamc PiOgramme, 
This involves the al'jsorplion of all Frencli and Belgian 
territory east of a line: drawn from Belfort to the 
moiitli of the Somme, including Calais ; of livonia and 
Courland ; of Austria-Hungary, Serbia, Koumania, 
and tlie rest (.>f the Brdkans ; of Turkey on both sides 
of the Dardanelles. It was with this aim, as Andre 
Cii^radame has proved from contemporary evidence, 
that Germany began her war in jgi-j.. It is with this 
aim that she would begin every other war inspired 
by the Hohenzollcrns and the Prussian military party. 
Hi not one siiigle free state on either side of the 
Atlantic would life be worth living if*that aim sii<> 
ceeded. But tlie preparations for success were cer- 
iaiuly arnazingly complete. 

The war-sciieme of the General Staif was H'^rdy in 
1914. The Kiel Canal and its surroundings were com- 
pleted. Big guiis^ w'ere secretly manufactured; The 
numbers of the army were increased, The construe- 
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tion. of batticships was accelerated. The real difiiciilty 
about the Agadir crisis bad been domestic finance. 
Weil; that confd easily be settled. It was, most 
thoroughly. Gold was extracted in large quantities 
from England and everywhere else early in 1914 ; 
bills/called fhie paper/* were sliowered on London, 
with the certain knowledge they mwaa' would be met, 
Bernhardi and his friends wer(‘ turned on to rouse the 
jingoism of the German population; and the Kaiser, 
who laid bten ojienly Ccdlcd a. poltroon ’’ by the 
War Party, determined he wduid siiow liis pluck. 
Russia had been soundly l^eaten (it appeared) by 
Japan, and. the improvtanent in her army, alter that 
bitter education, migl.it be neglected as opcniy as the 
improvement of the English forces after the Boer 
War. Besides, Russia was a liotbed of revolution, and 
Engla.tKrs iiands were tied by civil war in Ireland, 
whicli w(juld spread to ever}' corner of her down- 
trodden fimpire as soon as any European conflict 
should begin. France^, on tiie confession C)f her own 
responsible ministers, wa.s utterly unlit for war. 
Belgium was a negligible quantity. Why take into 
account any of these “ contemptible little ar.m,ies 
in comparison with the War-I.ord’s si lining and im- 
maculate battalions? There remained, sim|:)ly and 
sololV; the question of an excuse : and that v'as found 
at Serajevo. The rest was easy; for llie Prussian 
General Staff liad carets illy prepared tlieir public 
opinion. Not only has all Germany believed in the 
doctrine of Domination by Force, but every German 
soldier has sliow,n the most extraordinary courage and 
ferocity in lighting for that cause. They have been 
within an ace of that demoniac dominion of the earth 
which* they proclaim as theirs, ojk! they even still 
believe J;liey can attain it. We are figliting not in-* 
vaders only but ideas; we are fighting not merely 
for the victory of our troops but for the hope of our 
ideals. Unless we destroy Prussian methods of com 
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tinuons menace in peace and brutal terrorism in war, 
the nations can never restore confidence in each 
other’s goodwill. This is why we are fighting not 
only vvitli arinics or with navies, but with a state of 
mind which must slowly and iniiexibly be altered, 
which can only be changed after long adversity and 
disillusion. Our quarrel is not with a civilization 
that is imperfect by accident, but vltli a nation that 
is the enemy of civilization by design, a nation that 
deliberately rejects^ the Promise and the Record, 
those two tilings upon which tlie wliole machinery of 
modern life depends. For Germany has attempted 
to eliminate tliat belief in sane action and honest 
intention, by rvliicli alone it is possible to establish 
peaceful and stable relations between one nation and 
another. 

It is this attack upon fortresses which are not made 
with hands that differentiates the German Emperor’s 
attitude from that (A cither of his prc-decessors in his 
attempt at woiid-dominion : Napoleon or Louis XIV, 
the two absolutists who were destroyed before Wil- 
helm II. Tlie Pourbon died in 1715, soon after the 
peace of Uticclit. The Puonaparte was banished 
after his defeat in 1815 at Waterloo. The true causes 
of the catastru]:)iie that was befalling the Hobenzollern 
by 1915 lie behind his lliinsy pretext for war, as here- 
dity lies beliind Txsychoiogy and psychology behind 
action, and those causes were as observable in 
Louis XIV as they are in Wilhelm IL Mr. Laurie 
Magnus has brilliantly emphasized the parallel The 
French King was ruling witliout Mazarin ai the age 
of twenty-two, and was faced by his tijlied enemies in 
forty years. It look much less time for the Kaiser to 
rouse the world against himself after he had dismissed 
Bismarck. Each monarch could truly say tat 
e'est Mol/’ Each believed that he ruled by Right ■ 
Divine. Each tju*eatened the Meditenauieau and 
fought in Belgium. Each aspired to lead tire world 
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in cultur?^4^ifter they had beaten it in war* Each was 
his owTi foreign minister. Each fell by his foreign 
policy. Each, like Napoleon, was lured by the phan- 
tom of the ancient Roman Empire and nourished the 
ambition to translate it into terms 01 supremacy over 
land and sea. Invariably we have fought against 
that ambition : yesterday against a Buonaparte ; the 
day before against a Bourbon ; to-day against a 
Hohenzoliern ; for we defend the future, The French 
Revolution, ^ 1 .ikc the German Lutiicran Reformation, 
was but an incident in the gradiiiti revolt of humanity 
against medi:evalism. The true Renaissance of the 
world only began in 1915 ; and even now it will not 
last unless ^ve remember the iessoiis both of 1715 and 
of 1815* 

The second, of the tlirce great wars began, like each 
of the other two, with an invasion of Belgium, The 
French General Dumouriez, who fouglit the Belgians 
in 1792, lies buried at Ifciiley-on-Thames. His 
mighty master died in St. Helena. For twenty years 
from 1795 it was really Napoleon who dominated 
Europe. His imitators have talked about VVeli- 
politik ] lie was its living embodiment. Louis XIV 
was made by Richelieu; Wilhelm II by Bismarck; 
Napoleon was his own ancestor " and made liimsclf, 
and ins power was back(:‘d by live or six inillioiis of 
free citizens, because his nation made the army, and 
the army made him Emperor* Wulhelin II reversed 
tlie process; is)r lie made the army, and his army 
made the nation, Napoleon entered Berlin, after 
Jena, and one of his chief regrets in later life was thalj 
he had not tlien destroyed the Hohenzoliern dynasty* 
We may share hi that regret, but we must never share 
the eiT^r ; for after Jena the implacable obscurantist 
tyranny jf the Junkers, and the poisonous absolutism ' 
of Mett enrich combined not only to model Prussia as 
she i$ to-day, but to forge the strength wTiich was to ; 
impose Prussia on the rest of Germdny and to make 
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her that stupendous Power of Evil which the Ger- 
man Empire. After tlie fall of Napoleon, Prussian 
militarism at once saw its chance and took it. The 
liplienzollerii definitely settled with the Hapsburg in 
1866 and became himself an Emperor in 1871, with 
Austria as his weaker partner and Turkey to be his 
g{X)d friend later on. 

hi his speech botore the Reichstag on December 2nd, 
191^, Betliaiaun-Hoilwcg gave a sketch of his policy 
];)revious to the August of that year, apparently with 
the object of showitig how disgracefuily we had in- 
variably beliatad. He quarrelled with our old principR 
of the Balance of Power.'" We accept tliat, for we 
foiigiu, for it in i«ii4 as we fought in 18,1:5 and in 1713. 
We shall never see one Power attempting to dominate 
Eiirripe witliout trying to :fig}it lior. But his com- 
plaint is not uiiiy that we formed tlie Triple Entente 
to l>alimcc the Triple Alliance, but that when he tried 
to seduce each of the iMlies, one after the other, he 
failcfd. W'e n.'fiised to suspect our friends, and he 
cannot iindersland that in the least. He did not 
understond it after even the declaration of the three 
nations signed in London on September 4th, 1914, 
and lie is trying to undennine that declaration still. 
His speech, in fact, exposed nearly all the tricks he 
had in resin ve fi>r iis before the war ; but his reference 
to iiicriminating documents during that period of 
agitating diploiiiacy wa.s particularly imfortunate at. 
the monient wlien the French Yellow Book liad pub- 
lislu'd llie iiili proof, not merely oi tlic perfidy with 
4 which Germany masked her true purposes, first with 
fair words and tlKui with obvious delays, but also of 
her deliberate; preparations for years beforehand for 
compelling war at her own moment. * 

These documents (aiia^ady referred to as^F.B.) are 
an overvvheiming exposure of the most unprincipled 
plot against the peace of Europe ever hatched even 
in the nuirky council chambers of Potsdam. The 
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wliole story will have a vital bearing not 

only on the eventual terms of peace, but on tlie 
methods by which wo determine that tliey sliall be 
carried out ; for, terrible as is the inrlietment based 
on the Kaiser's atrocities in France and Belgium, this 
is but one part oi the colossal crime lor which he and 
Ills Empire will be brought to judgment, liis plots 
began long belore ilic Sera.jevo murder. In March, 

1913, (iernruiy was much ajnu>ycd b) fijul that the 
increase in lit:^ army (tliti last on which siie dared to 
vaarture) had !)ecn met (and more^than countered) by 
the re-establisliineni of three years' service in France, 
attd the Kaiser look pleasure in rousing the bellicose 
patriotism of ids subjects by constant references to 
the memories of 1813. His real object had been to 
put France out of the race aftcT tin^ profound dis- 
appoi.nt merit created by her diplom;itic victory in 
November, 1911, wlicn *' this secondary nation held 
its own " against him after Agadir. He counted on 
a slrengtli of 8bo,ooo fur his Imperial Army in October, 

1914, which would he imperative if be was to succeed 
at tlie very outset of oj>erations, as was essential Not 
only tliis, but tlie new war-tax of a iniiiiard ma.rks on 
capital was to be paid entirely before July ist, 1914, 

a formidable iiint " indeed, as the Frendi Naval 
Attache points out (F.l;l, p. 7) in his dispatch of 
M arch ,1913. ' ' Lhe G erman pet^de, ‘ ' he very j usiil i ably 
concludes, “ is nl the f reseni nioment a very dangerous 
neighbour." But the " olhcial and secret repmt/’ by 
a German hand, sent “from a trust wortliy source" 
to Paris in April, 1913, is c\^en more illuminating. 

“ Opinion," it says, “ is being prepared for a further 
strengthening the activii army . . . which is to 
strengysim and to extend Germanism \Dciiischtiim\ 
tbxoiigliont the habitable world," and “ is but an 
extension of the military education of the German 
people. . . , The idea that our armanicnis are a reply 
to the armaments and policy of the * French must be 
■ .■ : ■ G , 
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instilled into the people. The people muoi be accus- 
toriied to think that an oltensive war on oiir part a 
necessity it we are to combat tlic adversary’s provo- 
cations.” 'How well, it will be observed, has Germany 
learnt tliat lesson, Ironi Bethmann-Hoilweg to the 
lowest glitter rag of her ]3ress. ” Tilings must be so 
managed tliat . , . an outbreak shall considered 
as a deliverance. . . , The war must be prepared for 
from a financial point of \iew . . ^ disturbances 
must he stirred up in Northern Africa and in Russia 
... through well-chosen agents we should get into 
contact with iiiiiuential people in Egypt, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco. . . . Risings in time of war, 
created by political agents, require careful prcjiaxation 
by material means . , . tlu' small States must be 
forced to follow us or must be cowed. Hi certain 
cases their armies and their fortresses could rapidly 
be conquered or neutralized. This might probably be 
the case with Belgium and Holland. ... A vast field 
is therefore open for our diplomacy to work.” And 
what is to be the result ? Evm this is carefully 
mapped out. ” We shall then remember tliat tlie 
provinces of the old German Empire, the county of 
Burgundy, and a large portion of Lorraine are ‘'still 
in the hands ot the Franks, tliat thousands of our 
German brothers of the Baltie provinces groan under 
the yoke of the Slav. It is a national matter to give 
back to Gcrriianv what she; formerlv possessed” 
(FJh, pp. 8-II), 

All this shows how correctly the egi'cgious General 
von Bernhaidi had interpreted the wislies of his leaders, 
and it must be remeinbored that ^his self-satisfied 
author not merely described Germany’s plans in 
several books, but went round the world lecturing on 
Pan-Germanism. 1 liough w^e read him wjtli amaze*- 
ment to-day, he really is not an original writer; he 
only dished up The doctrines of Bismarck, the policy 
of Frederick the Great, and the teachings of Machiavclli 
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witli mcxWiv sauces and with all the juria of a one- 
sided fanatic. But his methods were sometimes too 
oiitspoketi, both for the Kaiser and for his military 
plotters. Their conspiracy was far more subtle ajid 
widespread than we have ever believecL It was only 
disco'\''cred at the end of 1914 tiiat all the trouble in 
Canada with the alleged “ Indian immigrants'’ of the 
famous Komogata Mam was really engineered by 
German agents who used a cargo of vagrom cut- 
throats to fry and poison poyndar opinion in India 
and Canada as well. No wondeV there was still more 
trouble when the vessel reached Calcutta, And no 
wonder tliat the pdott(.*rs of Potsdam were seriously 
annoyed to hnd Canada, India, and tlie rest of the 
Empire even more firmly on our side after war liad 
broken out tlian tliey had been before. We bear of 
definite attempts to get a ioolhoid at the mouth of 
tlie St. Lawrence. No doubt tlierc ha\'e. been similar 
attempts elsewlierc. Some have partiadly Miccecdcd, 
as in the case of the Sinn Fein in Dublin, In the 
White Paper issued by our Foreign Office on Decem- 
ber 12th, .1914, wc liave a vivid di;s<:iipti(.<n by Sir 
Louis our late ambassador at (Constantinople, 

of the base intrigue over the sick ma.n of Europe'' 
which resulted in the (-ierman mililary ccnip that led 
Turkey blindly into her ruinous alliance with Berlin. 
Documents published by St, I'ctersburg confirm the 
sordid story. And that is only one example of the 
world-wide wc-b of evil which these venomous Prus- 
sian spiders liave been spinning for so long, v ith the 
sinister approval of Bcthmann-llollweg, plus doubb 
que son norn;’ Edmond Rostand calls him. 

The Chancellor’s dastardly attempt (in his speech 
of Dfoernber, 1914) to inflame still more bitterly the 
hatred ^)f Gennany by repeating the Ihrice-refutedV 
statement that Germans abroad have been inhumanely 
treated by the Allies might be enough to remind us 
that the sickening tale of treachery *ju5t unfolded W'as 
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but a prelude to the tar more barbarous 2Arocity on 
the pai't of German soldiers that was to follow the 
immediate outbreak of war. But his whole speech, 
revealing, as it did, the spectacle of <a nation being 
drugged by falsehood that it may be dragged in 
thousands to the shambli^s was, perhaps, the blackest 
masterpiece of brutal cynicism thai (he records of even 
( 3 erman history liav'c ever shown. 

Anotiier littb: insUtiice from the vast held for 
diplomacy ' is given in M. Jules Gambon’s letter of 
November 22nd, loGh from Beilni to Paris (F.B., 
pp>. 18-19). Tlie tvalsti' (witii Inm von Moltke) was 
entertaining the Kmg of tlie Belgians vviili an exhibi- 
tion of the usu ;ii ( riaanau tact. Von Moltke considered 
war to be “ iiccessai'y and inevitable,'' and added : 

Tiii-s time we nju:^t put an end to it, and Your 
Majesty can hardly doubt the irresistible enthusiasm 
wliich on that day will carry’ away tlie wiiole German 
people/' .No wondcj- M. Camb<.)n ob.served that “ the 
IGnperor has ceased to be a partisan of peace." And 
it is, perhaps, just as well that the legend of the Kaiser 
being swept away early in August, 1914, by the in- 
sistence of the milirury party should be fmally des- 
troyed. The Kaua.T wanted war as miich as anyone. 
He agreed with his General Staff that they would have 
" to act by sui prise" (F.B., p, 12). As M. Gambon 
had reported, in ins letter of May 6th, from Berlin: 

The coiiinionpiaccs as to tlie responsibility of the 
aggressor,” said G-eneral von Moltke, must be dis- 
regarded . . . we must begin war without waiting in 
Older bnitali}' to crush ail resistance." Anyone who 
would not beiicvi; the case against fterinany after 
tivis would not believe though Ananias himself rose 
^up from the dead to stand by the Arch-Plotter^ c^f this 
war in ins ajxicalypse of evil. og 

Other examples froiii the vast Pan-Germanic T field 
of diplomacy " ai;e countless, apart from the dream of 
the Bagdad Railway, which was perhaps the most 
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fascinatirv^. of ail. As Prince von Bulow wrote : “ If 
one can speak of boundless prospects anywhere, it is 
in Mesopotamia.’' The Prussian General Staff found 
the pivot of tiieir world-stratogy yi Asia Minor and 
Egypt. They thought of a vasi; Grraian linipire in 
Africa, where they iuirigned wiih Moliarnmcdans in 
the North as with Marilz or dr Wrt in tin: South ; they 
fomented unrest of every 6 un in Russia ; they aidrai 
and abetted rebellm]i in Irt laud ; llo'y -worked for 
racial domination (and eveuhial absorption) as hard 
in Brazil or the Argentine as 1 .hey dal iii Austria- 
iliingary ; but their kcvuu^st toil wa.s co neon trti ted on 
the route from Hamburg to tiic Persi;u] (cult, on that 
land-route from (T'ntrai Euroja^ towau'ds India, which 
had four main arteries ; frojii Triesft; and Alcxa.ndret:ta 
to Syria : froni Serajew) and tlic Sauj;ik to Salonika ; 
from lielgrade and Setlaa to Sidiuiika, ; and from 
Belgrade through Nish and Sofia to (amstantinople. 

This territorial ambition was ]->c'rfecth’ natural, 
especially before 1900. For tlie lirilisli Empire, being 
bound together not by great highroads but by the sea, 
was naturally comp( 41 ed io be tin; strongest naval 
j)ower in its own self-defence. As early as 1896 the 
Kaiser had described to his faithfii] Germans the ideal 
i)[ “ a world power, tiie inua.])i rnni> oJ: whu'h dwell in 
ail quarters of the globe, bearing with them every wliere 
German knowledge and German culture. The time 
has arrived to link this greater German Ihnpire close 
to the home country . . . our German nation shall be 
the rock of granite on wEich tlxe Ainiigiity shall finish 
His work of civilizing the wurld/' And the procesiii, 
in the Kaiser’s mind, was evidently tiie evolution of a 
German Empire of slave-dricmrs all o\'or the wmrld, 
far m*Oi*e efficient than the old Roman Empire. Un- 
fortunately, he forgot that the British Empire had* 
been won and held not by the sword and spear that 
gave the Ctesars territory, but by the plough and 
spade that gave our colonists both* permanence and 
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wealth, and added unto these a loyalty /4iuch no 
German has ever been able to appreciate or uiider^ 
stand. If the Bagdad Railway seemed a sure promise . 
of .tliis Empire by one means, tlic swift creation of a 
, German Oeei seemed an equally certain presage of it 
in another. And ‘'Our future lies on the sea’' 
became a potent watchword for tiu^ Pau-(jermanists of 
the last iifteeii years, and wholly suited those develop- 
me!its of the mercantile marine which provided yet 
more resources for the coming Armageddon,. 

If it be thougiit that live literature of PaivGennanisni 
was too fantastic to provide any of us with a serious 
warning of the impending catastrophe, we can point 
to inany other omens. In 1808 .Admiral von Goetzen 
(an intimate friend of the Kaiser’s) told Vice-,Adrniral 
Dewey at Manila that *' in about fifteen years my 
country will have commenced a great war. In twa.) 
months wm sliali be at tiiris. But this will only be the 
first step towards our real end — the overtlirow of 
England. Everything will happen at tlie chosen hour, 
for which we sliall be ready and our enemies will not 
be prepared.” Only sevc-n. years later Sir Harry 
Johnston (writing in the I/onni^lU/y Revia^) gave his 
countrymen a vivid forecast of “ William II or 
Frederick IV crowned in Saint Sophia Emperor of the 
nearer East,” with, territories stretching “ from Ham- 
burg and Holstein . . . to the Euphrates and the 
frontiers of Persia.”'^ But perhaps the most extra- 

When so it; any or ns wore completely wrong .m all forecasta, 
it may not be fair to pick out Sir Ifrary Joh.vi.stoTi's opinion (a.s late 
^s ,A\ugnst 1914) in the Nineteenih Ceutury (p. 30c, etc.) Germany 
would banknipf iiorself beiore war began if she fought /or a Westeni 
future '* in a struggle with France. Britain, Be];>iumand Holland.'' 
He considered that CSermany was far more jealous of Russia, than 
of ourselves, for a war between us and Germany would by fratri- 
^ ddal and rnutually destructive,” whereas victory against '^Russia 
would involve ” German control over Constantinople, usia Minor, 
and Me. 30 potainia, to the frontiers of Persia one condition of 
which would be ” a firm alliance between Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania on the one hand, and the western and southern 
Slav nations,” Sir Harry’s article was drafted in April, 1914, apd 
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ordinary {’rophecy of all was written by Sir Robert 
Moiier to the present Kaiser’s father, Frederick, This 
is quoted in Mr. Lewin s book from Sir Robert’s own. 
memoirs, and no better conclasion could be imagined 
to ray present argument. | 

“ An ifKliv.idnal inay,” wrote Sir Robert, “ under the 
daemonic impulse of superhuman cyiudsiiu laugh, to scorn the 
opinion anxl conscience of contemporary mankind, and still 
more of posterity. I cati conceive an Att.ila chuckling, oven 
on the brink f.d the grave, at tii<^ thought of living in ibo 
memory of future genera-tions as GoUes Geisel [Scourge of 
God] ; but a nation caimot afford to enjoy the luxury of 
cynicism, cannot risk tc» place itself outside the opinion 
of mankind, because a ualicm never dies and tfu? conscience of 
mankind never dies, and wb.(..*n. the orgies of successbil .force 
ha.ve spent tlieir sureTigth the day comes \vhcii it ha.s to live 
not only witli its own recollections, but with those whicli 

manlti nd lias pireservcd of it 1 .''hc acti<jn of Germany, 

therefore, in the case svipposcHl [the possibility of a second 
attack on I'rance soon after rS/i] would be stamped v/ilh a 
pedantic ferocity, a scientihe cynicism, an academic cruelty 
whicli. history would never forget aud maokind would never 
.forgive,” 

The Emperor FrodciT^k is dcid. Upon his son iias 
.fallen v(M:y fate Sir .Robert Morier foretold. 

based on his journeys (luring 1013. His proofs were corrected 
during''' the present acute situation between Austria-Hungary and 
Servia ” ; and. he (‘xpressed a iiopci that “ Britain and Fra.nce may 
remain neutral so long as their acknowledged riglits ;ind interests 
are vmtuucbed.’' \Vc liavc all learnt a good dead since lor j. But 
vve learnt even more about neutrality between July jotli and 
August 20t]i, 19x4 
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Till' KViniiNCl:: fU' TUi: FAC'IA 

The '' original sonrcos/' a-^ ibe brciicli say, of tlie 

di|>i<nna<;'y of July 
and August, 1914, 
raiudi beconsiiiti'd in 
the llririsli Govern- 
ri I cut’s Idue Book 
(Mi,:a:dlancous, No. 
10, 1915), called Col- 
Uxtcd I) i plomaiic 

I)oci(}nc 7 tt^i rcialin^ to 
ihc Oulbreak of the 
! European Hhrr, a. rid 
coiitaiiiiug tlie Bri- 
tish BijdonuUic cor- 
respondouce and 
slnular publications 
issued by France, 
Russia, Belgiuiu, Ser- 
bia, Germany and 
A list ria-H angary , to- 
gether with various 
telegrains and letters ofiidaliy published by the Allied 
Governments at dinerent dates, .No liistorijin has 
.ever had so much evidence on which to give ^ verdict 
on any conteinporary war; and the value of that evi- 
dence is not merely ‘lirect in its recording of essentia} 
facts ; it is still miorc convincing from the ind-ipect 
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way in tendencies and iiitcntions are corro- 

borated by the agreement of doenments •dinultancously 
produced in ptad'ectly diiteront places, Thi* book, in 
fact, may be rightly compared j^viih the body ,of 
testimony produced by cr)uiitlcsl independont wit- 
nesses before a court ot Jaw and/siflvni l.)y accurate 
processes of cross-exa.}r!iTia.ticMi and coi!ipa^i^ou. There 
is scarcely any “ Siimming up,” ior each (.lovenmicnt 
(with a notable excepliofi) is conient: to tiie 

proofs to •^peak lor ihcnea jves. Jhvi (icriuiuiy’s 
treatmont of the ca^e is thorf)agiily characteristic. 
She publidies only twenty-sevcji dorunaads, and even 
these are not eomplete. aiul. she prel;!.e<a> them \vith 
a statement which is iuli of nijii. oth.:^ and, contains 
many vitally smious omissions, itven if Bethmanm 
HolKveg haxl iuh. made it clear in ah iiis sp:s.'che^ since 
the war. began, this danming olhcial ])ub]u;aiion of tb.e 
(.icnnan case would liave aioiu^ con\'inced tlie woidd 
tiiat it is impossibic to rely on any tiling tile (iennan 
(joveniment says with regard to theii' own motives 
and intentions, or even in regard to tlie sunpiest facts, 
unless their statements arc a.mply corroborated from 
other independent sources. I a,m almost nielined to 
say that all of Ih'tlnnann-Hollwc'g’s stale arguments 
are suhicieutly answered by Signor (riokUlS. reveda- 
tions on December ytli, 1014, in the National Chamber 
of Deputies, which are printed at length on page 40J 
of the Diplomatic Documents al)o\'o nu,mlioncd. .Here 
it is shown that the plot of invading Serbia was 
broached to Italy's representative on August gth, 
1913, and that Italy rightly refused to consider for 
a moment that she was bound, as a member of the 
Triple Alliance ‘to take a hand in tiiat “ most perilous 
adventj.ire/' To this it is only necessary to add that 
Italy" onjce Austria’s and Germany's ally and friend, 
was soon fighting against them for tlie same reasons 
as those which aniraa ted the British Ivnipire, France, 
and Russia. If a single one of BcihrriauiiTioihveg's 
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statements, in his speech of Angnst igtb, I9i5,*na(l been 
correct, Italy wovild have been on his side, and would 
have never dreamed of leaving it. As things turned 
out, it was possilye/ in October 1916, for Signor 
Bissolati, Civil Coiprnissioner of War in the Italian 
Cabinet, to say : — We niiist create in Europe such a 
condition of things as to render it: irnpossiblc for 
(irerrnany to resume Iicr eriruinal designs . . . the 
whole germ of war can only be killed by destroying 
Austria as a State and by depriving Cermany of every 
iliusiori of yaedomiiiahce.” 

Blit let me take the Chancellor^ constant plea that 
German}^ did ah she coihil to preserve peace. On 
July 31st, ;r9r4, M, \'i\'iam was able to express 
the opinion " that English iiiediation will complete in 
London w'hat is being attempted by direct negotia- 
tions at Vienna and St. PeiersbnrgF On tlie evening 
of that day, for the first time since the issue of the 
Austrian Note, the definite statement was made by 
Count Bcrchtold that Austria was quite prepared to 
entertain the proposal of Sir Edward Grey io negotiate 
between us and Serbia/' This message was sent from 
Vienna on July 31st to the Austrian Ambassadors in 
London and Betersbiirg, ?uid it began : '' I am tele- 
graphing as follow^s to Bcrhm . . A ft wais published 
in the Austro-IIungirrian INd Book, and is printed on 
page 526 of DiplomaUc Documents. When it was sent, 
Sir Edward Grey bad already received the assurance 
of Ru^^sia's willingness to negotiate. Nothing was 
wanted to secure peace save a similar consent to 
, mediation on the part of Austria. That consent was 
given in Count Berchtold’s telegram just quoted, and 
thed telegram was suppressed in Berlin.* Nothing more 
was heard of it until Austria published it six months 
after war had started. Instead of forwardin|| it* Ger- 
many stopped the possibility of ail further negotiations 
by declaring war against Russia, Let me take another 
iustance two days before July 3;ist, Xhe Germain 
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conieiition was (and is) that Russia had no claim to 
be considered in the Serbian question, and that Ger- 
niany was justiiied in going to war to support that 
contention, a position made peril tly clear up t-o 
July 2Qth, 1914 and acc*:plcd (no dj-ubt also rlirected) 
by iielhmiUin-lIolKveg. In tact, wlx was threatened 
ii Russia made any ‘‘ miiiiain^ preparations," a menace 
which practically ensured Russia’s mobilization being 
complete and not. merely partial against Austria, 
and a menace which involved the knowierige, on the 
part of Germany, that the war sUe desired was to be 
made inevitable ; {or no retreat from ilic German 
position was possible wiieii once it leul bc'cn made 
clear. Since Austria had doclarr-cl war, and Russia 
had announced her impending mobilization, ii would 
have seemed logical that early on July 30th, 191.4, 
Germany would have begun ollidal mobilization as 
well. If she had done so, the game wa,s practically in 
her hands, for no one else was nndy ; and tlie bitter 
complaints of the military party, that this invaluable 
opportunity was lost, were: very audible in 1016. The 
Chancellor himself lias told us tliat tlic rnililavy ])arty 
were straining at the leash to shirt wlion the Council 
was held in Potsdam on July 29th. Clow and why did 
he stop them ? 

The uncertainty about Engkuul may ha\a> been 
ornCreason in the minds of the diplomatists, though 
the soldiers were ready to neglect it : for it was on 
that afternoon that the infamous p^^^posals " were 
made to the British Ambassador in Beiiim But in 
his speech of August. 1916, the Chancellor disclosed 
tlie other reason, which was that Vienna, liad just 
refused the request for direct conver stations made by 
Russia,* a request welcomed by England, France, and 
Italy, amd a request to which Germany herself had 
ascribed her reason for refusing any English mediation. 
The refusal of Austria, coupled with her attack on 
Serbia, would have provided full ]us\ificaiion for com- 
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plete Russian mobiMzation, and wonlcl have irrevocably 
and indubitably fixed on Gorniany “ the guilt of 
mobilizing in iha midst of negotiations/' as Beibnianm 
Hoiiweg puts it. iThe proof of aggression would, in 
fact, have been cl|H.r even to the (ivTinan nation itself, 
and certainly to tlV' Socialists, \vho liad to be deceived. 
This would ne\'er dc). The nailitary |)arty iuid to be 
curbed. ConA^ersatnais betwe<ai Fetersburg and 
Vienna, bad to be re.^ored. This was the more neces- 
sary when, it became clear that the ifiiaaiious pro- 
posals lor lfngla.ud’s neutiality would be rc.fasecb 
BethmanTi-Hollveeg evidently f)ega.n to realize tliat 
ho had nhscalei liais'd the factors n.n.d lint it wris now 
too late to rearrange tbenn But the very moderation 
of Russia, who niigl)t have com]»lcte]y mobilized at 
once, but, Ironi iier keen desire for p(ae(g only began 
by mobilizing aga.iiist Austria, gave him his chance. 
He sent to Vienna, on the luornitig of July goth, ,1914, 
the telegram which appeared that day in the 
minster Gazette and nowhere else, saying The 
refusal to exchange views with Betcj’sburg would be 
a grave mistake. As an ally, we must refuse to bo 
drawn into a workbconlla-gration tln-oiigh Austria- 
Hungary 11(4: res}>ecting oiir advice.” The 3'ejection of 
the ‘Aiiiarnons proposals” by England had in actual 
fact turned a war with Russia and France into a 
“ world-war,” and the incident was most cunningly 
used to ensure that re-opening of negotiations \vhich 
was essential to tlic German diplomatic position ; for 
it was only ‘‘ complete mobilization by Russia during 
jregotiations ” which would give Betl,iniai:in-FIollweg 
the material for deceiving tiic Socialists and the whole 
German nation (as he did, and has ccjntinucd to do) 
that the war was one of selTdcfence ” on part 
of Germ, any. ,, 

Tim truth, however, is bound to como out. If 
peace had been his object, he could have stopped 
Austria's attack 6 n Serbia. What are the proofs that 
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he ever tried to do so ? Or he cpuld have stopped 
Austria’s conipleto mobilization oh July 3xst, whidi 
irunitably involved Russia’s comuleie mobilization 
too. What aiaj the proofs that he e^er tried to do so*'^ 
Or he could liavc^ accepi(/d Ruh:*iia’s (yfer, on J uly 
U.} stop her iiiobilizai.ii)U under /ertain coiKiitious. 
What are tlie }>ro<)fs that hi‘ vrvei' ta.iked over those 
conditions with Austria ? We know, on the coivti ary^ 
that the offe^ was in x cr fovwaidr’d to Austria at all. 
Wliy ? Bv.('ause tlu' refusal of ^that ('tfer inx'olved 
Kussiad oornpletc mobdization on the 31st, and 
Bethinanmllollwcg liad at last the situation he had 
wanted all the time : and tiermany was able to deelare 
war on Russia on August rsl on the pretext that she 
was (hdendiiig horsin' against Russian nmbilizalion. 

Let rue rccafatuliite the position on tire day of 
July 31st, 1914. Austria had begun her attack on 
Serbia. Austria and Russia Vvcre both passing from 
partial to conipiete mobilization. Each asserted they 
had no hostile designs against the other. Each xvas 
ready to discuss the ds'inands made on Serbia. They 
•were each exhibiting a triendiy attitude ol willingness 
to state a case. They vvaae each willing to su])mit the 
difficulty to arbitration after settling tlu' question of 
the ,ri;sp{3Ctive mobilizations. At two o’clocli: the Tsar 
telegriiplied to the Kaiser that “ as long as the negotia- 
tions between Austiia and Serbia continue, my troops 
will undertake no provocatn’'e action.” The Kaiser 
replied; No one threatens the honour a.nd peace of 
Russia.” But who was he to pronounce on such a 
quest if >n ? Who but Russia could possibly |)runouuce» 
on it ? His nv;ssage began, '' I have engaged in 
mediation betw^een your Government and the Govern- 
ment oK\ustria-Hungary.” With what result ? Bel- 
grade hetd been bombarded. His message ends ; 
'‘The peace of Europe can still be preserved by 
you if Russia decides to discontinue those military 
preparations xvhich menace Germany and Austria- 
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Hungary.” Why Idrag in Austria-Hiingai*y ? CouM 
she not protest iV>r herself ? Was she not showing 
that she felt no, such menace? Why is Austria, 
treated hvith sucf punctilious and dilatory courtesy 
when peace neglhiations were in question, to be 
brushed aside liktv a child when the possibility of war 
is rrientioned ? Geirirtany, who had hitherto empha- 
sized tlie fact that no other Power should intervene, 
and whose interests had never for an instant hitherto 
been called in question, had proclaiihed tiie pre- 
liminary rneasures for mobilization (Kriegsgefahr) that 
very day . In addition , Be tbmai in-H oilweg cabled 
to the German Ambassador in Petersburg that Ger- 
many Vvouid (.x'>inplele]y .mobilize ‘Mi .Russia does not 
stop every measure of war, not only against Gerinany 
hut also a^aiNsi A usiruhll unwary within twelve hours/' 
■When Sir Edward Go^chen asked the Secretary of 
State wliy the deraand was made even more dihicult 
for Pussla to accept liy asking her to demobilize in 
the south as well as tlie north, lierr von Jagow replied 
tb.at “ it was m order to prevent Russia from saying 
all her mobilization was only directed against Austria/' 
He must have kno\m that Russia could never con- 
sent. He must have realized that such a message 
would be the inmjcdiate c.ausc ot war. And both he 
and Betiimann-H oilweg w'ere very well aware that, 
hy their suppression of Count Berchtold's telegram 
of acceptance of discussions with Russia., it would be 
possible to represent the Russian mobilization as the 
sole cause of wur. 

f But this is by no means tlie only instance of that 
with telegrams for which Bismarck had 
sfd" precedent at Eins in 1870 ; and it 

will be fbat the same great exeinplar had 

wiitten Success essen- 
tially derpef^^^ impression which the genesis 

of the v/av ourselves and othersw It is 

imporkiit should be the party attacked/' 
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Remembermg this, the Wilhelm ;V:rasse in 1914 pro- 
duced an even inoi e subtle plot, Vidiich should be put 
on record. In June, 1916, M. Sokoaoff, the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Adairs, coniLenluig on one ^of 
the Imperial Chancellor's more rcGuit lies, said: 

Not satished with dec]aratioi|s of bad faith on 
"the part of Russie., IFtit von Bcthriiaiin-Hollweg 
accuses licr of having burdened her conscience with 
the terrible^ crime of the Furopeaii war by a hasty 
niobilization. Now the (.'hanceiloi' carefully avoids 
mentioning tliat the Russian mobilization took pdacc 
after the Austrian, and after the nKibilizatioii of a 
considerable part of tlie German AiriiV. Moreover, 
the whole world remembers the premature announce- 
ment of this mobiUzation to tlie people of Gennany 
by the Lnki{lunzeii:cy-~~~an undeniable ariij actual fact/’ 

In his very viiluaisle book Ourselves and Germany . 
(1916) Dr. F. J. Dillon fully explains this reference. 
The Lokalanzeigcr had been sold by Kerr Sclieri, in 
February, 1914, to hum pioininenl supixa ters (among 
whom wvTC Herr Sehoilnieyer and (xnnt T. Wdrickler) 
of the progressive nnUiary party led by ttn^ German 
Crown Id’ince, and it was at once given the privilege 
of publishing official military news before all other 
papers. As the crisis of that summer arrived, it 
became necessary to confront Russia with the dilemma 
that she must eitlier compietely \\athdra\\^ from the 
Balkans or be forced into a hostiic attitude that miglit 
be expected to embarrass France, if France were not 
ready fOi immediate w'ar. So from the very outset 
Germany and the Kaiser shouted to everybody ds4^ 
that upon Rin^na's decision hung the wliole question 
of peace or war. it would only be peace (Germany ' 
had <i<:!«ided) if Russia consented to fresh humiliation 
in the Balkans, and it would inevitably be war if * 
Russia mobilized at all, as Dr. Dillon telegraphed 
froirr Vienna on July 24tli. In accordance wntli this 
plaiv Baron von Schon, Germany Ambassador in 
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Paris, kept presstug^on the Quai D’Orsay (in the Fresh 
dent’s absence fro^n France) the view that France 
must at ah costs pr- vent Russia from plunging Europe 
into war tor the sake of a pack of Serbian assassins. 
Fcirtiinately M. }>^rthelot saw tlirough the atteinpt 
to drive a, wedge ‘ betweeii France and Russia and 
hekl liis ovvii course uuswervihgiy. 

And now for Dr. Dillon's revelations about the 
Geniian I'elrgrapli Oiucials. The official oi'der for 
inobilizainai i-'-.e-tt.d. up in Herlin had tlie datt* July 3i.s^ 
piintcci on it, ];C(.aase it was expected that Russia 
would iiavc made her decision by July 30th. Tins was 
crossed out a,Hvi Auyiisl isf was subislitiited in hand" 
rviiiiug. When no news came from Russia by the 
nioniing (■! .idnucaiigy, July 30tlg Gennany became 
anxious, and at 2.25 that afternoon the newspaper boys 
near the Untcr den l..indcn began selling copies of the 
Lokalanzcigcr and. sh(.aitii)g lustily : '' Grave News, 

^lobilizaiir)!! ordtaa’d througliout the Empire.’’ The 
correspondent of the Russian IThigraphic Agency at 
(nice teluphoned the news to his Ambassador, M. 
Zverbeieif, and was asked by the telephone officials to 
spe^jk in German instead of Russiom. There could be 
no doubt about tlie accuracy of the news published 
by the Crovvii .Princi^'s sprudai military organ, and the 
Ambassado]- iiinncdio.tely telegraphed it in cypher to 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs in Petersburg. His 
incssage went iinougii aecuiateiy and without the 
least delay: 

In half an hour the German Ministry of Foreign 
‘Affairs summoned the Lokalanzciger to contradict its 
announcement; and by three o'clock a Second Supple- 
meni dviffi issued explaining rhat ihe stall had got 
ready the .news of the mobilization which thry w^ere 
e.xpectiiig, that the newsvendors had got"’ hold of 
copies before they should have done, and had sold 
them before the i hi per had authorized it. As soon as 
this flimsy excuse came out, the Russian Ambassador, 
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realizing that at any rate the news l>{ mobilization had 
been premature, sent an urgent tcj'egram en clair to 
his home (k)vern.inent contradic^ng his previous 
message. Thh telegram was held back long enough t5 
ensure that tiie misciiief done by the original state- 
ment would be irreiriediabie, and th^t (iermany migiit 
be able to proclaim to ""the world 'that she had only 
mobilized in reply to Russia's tlireat. This may be a 
small incident-— and it is only one incident — in a 
network ot intrigue and meiidacit^g ; but it would be 
alone sufiicieot to indicate tiie methods by which 
Germany can launch a war, and to prove tliat no Peace 
I'reaty, however ingeniousiy worded, could prevent 
her repe^ating the same shabby tricks agaire Dr. 
Dillon has done well to pillory a detail which might 
have seemed insigniiicanl, and he has proved the facts 
I have related Irom Iiis pages. 

As a matter of fact, and trutli, the Russian m(.)biliza- 
tion had by no means necessitated the stoppage of all 
negotiations ; for Austria at any rate did not think so, 
and Austria was the principal witli wlioin Russia was 
negotiating. Wc note that wlicreas Austria had 
seemed to accept a secondary y 61 c all through the 
diplomatic exchanges hitherto, on that critical Friday 
afternoon (July gist) she suddenly came out into tire 
open witti repeated assurances (in Paris and London as 
well as Petersburg) of her readiness to negotiate, to 
accept mediation, and to respect tlie sovereign rights 
and territorial integrity of Serbia. This good news 
was conveyed Tndirectly to Sir Edward Grey both on 
the morning and the afternoon of Saturday, August ist ; 
and Count Meusdorft only confirmed, in our own 
Foreign Office, the very striking declaration of Count 
Berchtr^d to tire Russian Ambassador in Vienna, that 
** the doo¥ had not been banged." It is, in fact, clear 
that after the Russian mobilization, and even after the 
(hirman ultimatum to Petersburg, AiUptria was anxious 
to prove both in London and Paris that the responsE 
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bility for breakijig Bcgotiaiions did not belong to her, 
vSix months alter\\|drds the publication of the Austrian 
Red Book (whiclifwas no doubt delayed by Germany's 
request) gave yet more proofs to the same eliect. For 
Austria continued in the most marked manner to dis- 
sociate herself from her boisterous ally. We might 
hav'c expected lu-r to follow Germany’s iiltimatuoi 
instantly with aiiotiier of her own. She did nothing 
of the kind. She only considered herself at war with 
Russia,” by August fdii, and Ihon under evident 
pressure from Berlin ; only by August 13 th were the 
Austrian Ambash^idors rcHuilied from France and 
Eng [arid. Actuaily tlie last messag e sent round on 
July 31st to Austrian representatives by Count Berch- 
told from Vienna closed with tlic phrase : Pourparlers 
between the Cabiners at Vienna and St. Petersburg 
appropriate to the situation are being continued, and 
from tlicse we hope that things 'will quieten down all 
round P 

That this optimistic view was not limited to Vienna 
is deducible from Sir E. Goschen’s report of his corn- 
versation with Hcti: von Jagow on August ist. Our 
Ambassador cogently pointed out that *’ if Austria and 
Russia were, as was evadeiit, ready to discuss matters, 
and Germany did not desire \var on her own account, it 
seemed to me only logical that Germany should hold 
her hand and continue to work for a peaceful settle- 
ment." Germany refused to do anything of the kind. 
And why could not Russia possibly stop mobilization 
at the demand of the Kaiser? 'fhe answer is simple. 
Austria's demands on Serbia were obviously not in- 
tended to be accepted. As soon as they were made, 
Russia let it be known that she could not remain dis- 
interested. But she never began to mobilize till all 
lier suggestions for negotiation had been rejected by 
Austria and by Germany alike. They were rejected 
because it was at first believed that Russia would sub- 
mit to a humiliation similar to that inflicted on her 
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when Bosnia and Plerzegovina had been annexed. In 
order to make it clear that a seconc rebuff of that kind 
was out of the question, Russia e pphasized her ])ro- 
tests by showing siie was in earnest this tiine. As hur 
Anibassador in Vienna told Sir M'. de Buasen, she 
hoped her mobilizaliuu would be regarded by Austria 
as what it was: viz., a clear intis/iation that Russia 
must be consulted regarding the fate of Serbia ; for, 
as M. Sazonof told Sir George Buchanan in Petersburg, 
** there woiilfl be a revolution in Russia” if she pas- 
sivety pennitted Serbia to be niAde Austria's vassal. 
Russia mobilized not to make war liut to prevent a 
war upon a small and friendly ally wliich would have 
crushed a kindred race and religion. She mobilized 
not to menace Germany but to secure a hea.ring for the 
moderating counsels of tiie wliole oi Europe in the case 
between Serbia and Austria ; and in that attempt she, 
at any rate, secured the accpiie^cence of Austria, to 
proposals for mediation. E<)r what, on tlie contrary, 
did Germany declare war against Russia ? Germany 
did so in order to prove her right to maki* war when she 
pleased, and to prevent all counsels of reason, concilia- 
tion, and moderation being heard, even when her own 
ally had expressed her readiness to hea..r tlicm. Ger- 
many, in fact, came out square]}^ as rlie cliampion of 
force and violence against law and arbitration, and 
such, she lias remained ever since. 

Her subterfuge was cksir. She ire tigated an 
Austrian demand wliich obviously injured vitally a 
neighbouring State. She persisted in backing that 
demand until the State aiTected was forced to mobilize 
in order to make its protests heard. She tlien declared 
she had been diiven to war by the unprovoked threat 
of arro^-ionent. Precisely tlie same cc.mrse was cliosen 
in the West. Germany carefully let Europe believe 
;that an attack on France through Belgium was one of 
the projects considered by the General Staff. France, 
it is known, had expected tlie attack lo come from the 
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south-east, by vlrdun. But as soon as Germany 
indicated the possibility of her intentions by refusing 
an answer to tlie ^itai question about tlte neutrality of 
Belgium, France das compelled to move certain forces 
as a hasty precautionary measure to her northern 
frontiers ; and im^nediatciy Germany jnoclaimcd tliat 
France was visil%' pniparing to advance through 
Belgium upon herseit. The trick is as obvious as it is 
dishonest ; and in the case neither of France nor of 
Russia has it ever deceived the rest of Europe. It 
is almost exactly paralided by tiic plea i:hat the 
lAmiarda was really deslro\.'ed by the Power which 
was conducting a navaJ I>lockadc of the German coasts. 
It u'as even surpassed by the later (terinan Wire- 
less,” wJiicli told tlic world, concerning the sinking of 
the Arabic, that The distribiiiion of lifebelts admits 
of the conclusion being drawn that tlie captain, obeying 
Admiralty orders and sedneed by higli money reward, 
intended to ram submarines as soon as siglited.'’ 

In his speech of Augusi, 1915, Bethraann-Hollweg 
admitted his own knowledgt; that ” the Vienna Govern- 
ment wa^ pi tpared to agree to a direct exchange of 
opinion witli Petersburg/’ And that admission made 
the case against Germany even blacker tlian it was 
before; for it proved out of her own moutli that she 
sent her ultimatum to Russia before she knew the issue 
of the conversations between Petersburg and Vienna; 
No mobilization hitherto made by Russia need have 
obliged Germany to put an abrupt end to those con- 
versations and slnit the door for ever upon any possi-; 
ability of peace. If (jcrmany thought iierself so much 
endangered, did she ever consixit her Austrian ally as 
to the fatal step slie proposed, a step*wbich not only 
closed Austria's own negotiations but involvecl^varfare 
between two diiferent Powers upon a whollyrditferent 
question ? It is impossible to believe that Austria was 
■consulted ; for, as I have said, she never, declared war 
on Russia for ‘soilie days afterwards, and continued her 
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negotiations in the face both of thuRussian mobiliza- 
tion and of the German iiltimatilm. So much for 
Bethmaiui-Hollweg’s ‘^explanation ’? on beiialf of the 
history he would like to see written for the German 
of the future. It was as futile, though it could not 
be so insolent, as his repeated mi. quotations of Sir 
Edward Grey, to which I need not^lirect my readers' 
attention any further, for tliey must be tired enough 
already of tli^- Imperial (driancellor's lies. It is neces- 
sary, however, to contradict the worst of them ; for 
if they arc left unrK>iiced they are proclaimed by 
Germany as the sacred truth and pubiislicd as such in 
all the neutral countries. 

Germany's flimsy pretences were (and are) quite 
useless. And the outcry tliat England came in ” 
without warning is as bascles^ as the rest. On J uiy 27th 
Sit Edward Grey (F.IE, p. 65) “told Hie German 
Ambassador [in London] tliat if Austria invadcKi 
Serbia after the Serbian reply slie would prove ... 
that she wished to crush a small State. Then a 
European question would bo raided and a war would 
ensue in whicli all ike Powers tvould lake part.” That 
wrir was precisely Germany’s object, wiih tlic pro^dsD 
that we were to be irightenod out of it and Russia to 
be held back. It may also be noteil that even by 
July 2ist Germany ]ia<l sent out the warning that 
precedes her actual n\ol;>ilizati<ai ; and by the next 
day the Eirench Ambassador in Bnlin (E.B., p, 25) 
noted that the slump on the Berlin Bourse cou” 
tinues, and that pessimistic m:ws is in circulalion/' 
Germany knew very well (E.B., p. 37) tliat her own ^ 
military party \vt>nid prevent any peace, and would 
proceed forthwith from mobilization into war. Sir 
Edwar?^%Grcy, liowever, made one suggestion after 
another. "'^German diplom in Berlin kept on delay- 
ing with sterile questions of for ni. A s j\I . J ules Ca mb on 
exclaimed (F.B., p. 69), “ the great object which Sir 
Edward Grey had in view was above i question of 
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form. . . . 1 askeCi the [Crerman] Secretary of State if 
he had pledged to follow Austria everywhere 

blindfold. . . . A {1 Fierr von Jagow did not answer 
dearly, I asked him if Germany wanted war. . . . 

I beg you, in the name of liumanity, do not personally 
assume a portion the responsibility for the catas- 
trophe whose pre\;aration you arc allowing.” But 
Germany resolutely steered ha the roc'k of that 
catastrophe iiironglKiUt ttic wliole ('Qurse of tlie 
negotiations. Her eiiorts to k<a:p England out of it 
were as clumsy as tlic rest. On July goth. Sir Edward 
Grey went so inr as to say (P.B.B., p. 55) ; If the 
peace of Europe can be prc:^er\ ed, and tlu; present 
crisis saiely passed, my own eiuJeavour will be to pro- 
mote some arrangement, to wliicli Germany could be 
a party, by which she craild be assured that no aggres- 
sive or hostile policy would be pursued against her 
or lier allies by h' ranee, Eussia, and ourselves, joijitiy 
or separately.” Germany returned no answer. On 
the same day M. Jules Cambon reminded Herr von 
Jagow (F.B,, p, 102) of bis promise that Germany 
would not rn(A)iii.ze unless Russia, mobilized on the 
German frontier. But Herr von Jagow replied that 
” the words { recalled did r\ot c(.)nstitute a firm engage- 
ment (m liis side.” In fact they were not even a 
scrap of paper. On July 31st Sir Edw'ard Grey told 
the German Ambassador in London (P.B.B., p. 61) 
that if Germany could get any reasonable proposal 
put forward. ... I would su])port it at St. Peters- 
burg and Paris, and go the length, ovf saying that T/ 
Russia and France could not accept it His Majesty's 
Government would have ncthing moro to do with the 
consequences F It would be impossibie to offer more. 
It is also impossible to conceive a more rei^^lute re- 
fusal of peace than Germany's. 

Let us be clear, finally, as to her attitude about 
Belgium. It ^^on became evident that Beigium 
would be the most important question for England, 
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and in tile course of the infamous proposal" made 
by Bethmann-Hoiiweg, and described in Sir IL 
Goschen’s dispatch of July 29th (PIB.B., pp. 45 -h), the 
German Chancellor actually suggested that his troops 
should pass through Belgium, “ but when the war 
was over Belgian integrity would be respected it she 
had not sided against Germany. ’V (rerinany was no 
doubt sincerely afraid that if she did not occupy 
Belgium, France iniglit do so. In face ot that sus- 
picion only bne course was open to us. The neutrality 
of Belgium had been devised not as a pretext lor 
war, but as a safeguard against war, Itvidently the 
Powers must rc-aihrm tluit neutrality in face ot tlie 
particular war nov- threatened. Both France and 
Belgium immediately roahirmed it. (jennany re- 
fused. There could no longer be any doubt as to her 
designs. She proposed to invade Belgium because 
it was the easiest way of invading France. On 
August 4th, a telegram (I'.B.IT, p, 77) was S(mt to 
Prince Lichnowsky by the German Foreign Secretary, 
and communicated to Sir IGUvard (irey by tlie Ger- 
man Embassy in h-ondon. It is dated from Berlin on 
August 4th, 1914. It runs as follows : “ Please dispel 
any mistrust that may subsist on the part of tJie 
British Government with regard to our intentions by 
repeatmg ?nost posit-wely lornial assurance that even 
in the case of armed coiifiict with Belgium, Germany 
will, under no pretence wliatever, annex Belgian 
territoryc Sincerity of this declaration is borne out by 
the fact that wc solemnly pledged our word to Holland 
strictly to respect licr neutrality, it is obvious that 
\ve could not profitably aiiriex Belgicur territory \\ath.- 
out making the same time territorial acquisitions 
at'**^petise of Holland. Please impress upon Sir E. 
Greyithat German army could not be expL>sed tq 
Erencli attack across Belgium, which was planned 
according to absolutely unimpeachable information. 
Gmnuiny had conseqiien^^ to disucga/d Belgian neu- 
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traliiyyii binng former a question oi life or^ death to 
prevent French ad>|ance.” When we consider this in 
connection with wfiat has happened since, and with 
Germany’s obviousnntentions to-day, it becomes only 
n4tural to read in the latest American protest against 
the German Professors’ ‘'Manifestoes” that almost 
the whole German rase might be answered by the one 
word “ Belgium” , and Belgium herself answered the 
same Manifestoes the simple and convincing pro- 
cess of publishing the brutal proclamations of the 
German (ienerals in the devastated country they had 
promised to protect, and promised not merely by the 
treatj^ German}-, France, and England and other 
Powers had signed long ago, but by tlie pledge signed, 
by the same Powers at tlu* Hague Conference of 1907. 
Germany's surprise that we sliould be aifected by her 
neglect of both tliese imdcrta.kings i.mp.Iie5 that she 
had also forgotten that in 1870 linglancl had assumed 
the special duty of guarding Belgian neutrality when 
our Ministers were, perhaps, more averse to war than 
any Government before or since. There liacl been 
several occasions, since tlien, when the same principle 
had been rc-afhrmed ; so thongli the " scrap of 
paper” doctrijie may be mediawal culture, there was 
really no excuse for Betliiriaim-Holhveg’s horror at 
linding that we still observed it. 

On August 2nd German troops liad invaded Luxem- 
burg, anotlier guaranteed neutral State. And on 
August 4th the (merman Government informed Belgium 
that it must “carry out, if necessary by force of 
arms, the ?:neasures considered indispensable in view 
of the French rnfmaces.” The pretence that Belgian 
neutrality had been already broken by French oiheers, 
acting With the connivance of the Belgian 
jnent, is best answ^ered by Bethmann-Hollw-egtg OAvn 
statement in the Reichstag, on that same fatal 4th 
ot August, 1914. He then said : “ We are now in a . 
state of necessity, .and necessity knows no law, . . , 
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The wrong— I $peak openly— that we are commitiing 
toe will endeavour to make good a^s soon as our military 
goal has been reached^ Not a word of protest was 
raised by his bearers, and in Noveixiber the Kaisw 
telegraphed to him, on his birthday, “Among these 
men [the true patriots] Ihxcelleiicy occupies the 
first place. The German nation Unows it ; I know 
it; God bless your labours. “ A jitlle later liis Irn- 
periai master conferred the Iron Cross on iiis com- 
pliant MinisTer. He could hardly assume full re- 
sponsibility in more evident terms. 

After this ]h:dhirianii~H<)ll\vTg’s assertion on Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1914, and the KaiscT’s repetition of it in 
August, 1916, tliat Germany fought a defensive war 
because she was attacked may give the measure of 
the intellect or the sincerity of tlie Reichsiag, or of 
Germany, but it 'will coiiA’ince no one else save his 
o\yn countrymen, who Inu'c never been allowed to 
know the truth. Who declared war against her? 
By whom was she attacked? By Belgium? By 
France? B3' Russia? By England? Let me take 
tliese hypotheses separately. (1) Tin* G er] nan Ministiu' 
in Brussels assured the Belgian Govermnent that their 
territory woixld not be violated three hours before the 
Ulilans were over tlie frontier. Tliroiigliout 1913 
the Germans had been ingeminating their alarm as 
to the viokition of Belgian rieutrality England and 
France, to such, an extent tliat Sir Edward Grey, in 
the Foreign Olhee, had to assure the Belgian Minister, 
in April, 1913, that the idea was utterly baseless. We 
know now that it is Die course invariably pursued by 
tlie Germans to accuse others, beforehand, of a wrong 
they propose evc%itually to commit themselves. They 
did thrti^same in this case. The Kaiser had pledged 
his wrd^both to the King of the Belgians and M. de 
Bfocqueville, Pi'ime Minister of Belgium, that their 
neutrality would never be violated. He broke his 
word with every circumstatice of vAilence and dis- 
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lionour, (2) Without a declaration of war, without any 
diplomatic ruptiir® between P'rance and Germ any, 
and without any hostile action by France, who had 
withdrawal her troojis from the frontier, German 
troops in\aded Frcncli territory at three points, and a 
German patiad killed a French soldier. (3) Obviously * 
Austria did not ^t hr^t believe that Russia would 
or could hght. On July 24th the German Ainbas* 
sador at Vienna told our own Ambassador there that 
this was also Germany’s opinion (P.B.B., p. 82). 
Though the documents show that Austria tried to 
keep everybody in the dark except Gennany, it might 
be even more coj roct to say that Ger 010.113/' kept every- 
one in the dark including Austria. lA>r at the very 
last moriient of the negotiations, Austria, possibly 
realizing tlie abyss opening at her feel, had agreed to 
discuss rnatteies witli Russia. In that quarter, too, 
Germany stopiied the last hope of peace and, fearing 
that Serbia might afna* all be rescued, deliberately 
took the offensive by iliiiging^ tier declaration of, war 
in Russia’s face. It is as certain that Russia did not 
want war (and was not ready for war), as it is o];)vious 
that she was coiiipelied to mobilize as soon as .Austria's 
resolve to crusli Serbia rvas evident. Gerniany, on 
the other liand, tliough not a jirincipal in the im- 
mediate dispute, abruptly rushed in as soon a.s there 
seemed any prospect of a real settlement. That 
action involves the complete abandonment of her 
pretence of fighting in support of Austria. She did 
something entirely diiferent ; for she now dragged 
Austria into her own aggressive quarrel against 
/Fra.nce and Russia. 

If it be thought that the verdict against Germany, 
hitherto, rests only on evidence given by her i^mimies, 
let us consider the attitude of two Power^^n whom 
she oncehad some light to count as friends, (i) I will 
take Roumania lirst. The note of iinaF explanation 
recently handd^i by the Roumanian (ioveriinient 
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to the Austro-Hungarian Minister in Bucharest was 
published in all the English, newspapers in October, 
1916. It revealed that Rouniania had originally 
joined the alliance concluded between Gerniar’y, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, to guarantee the Allied 
countries agaiind: any attack ir(;in outside and to 
consolidate the state of tilings lieated by previous 
treaties;' a perfectly paciiie objet/t apparc^nthn \Mth 
that object Roiiinauia liad intervened in the List Balkan 
War, for she then not only ■Repaired the injustice 
committed to her detriment at the Congress ot Berlin " 
by rectifying her frontier at the Dobnidja (which was 
certainly a somewhat perilous iinitation. of Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzr’govina), but she also 
imposed peace on the warring Balkan nationalities. 
She was not notified (any more than Italy was) of 
Austria's warlike intentions against Serbia in 1914, 
and she considered that Italy’s action in 1915 had 
broken up the original “ Triple Alliance.” Moreover, 
she realized that the ambition of Germany and Austria 
was really “ transfoiming, from to].) to bottom, the 
old arrangements which had served as a basis for 
their Treaty of Alliance,” and actually threatened 
Roumania’s essential inlorests. The promises given 
her on the outbreak of war in .1914 (that Austria 
had no “ territorial acquisitions” in view) had been 
broken ; and, as a co.nsequence, '' the work of Ron- 
mania was thus rendered barren by tliose very Powers 
who were called upon to support and defend it.” For 
a long period before the war, too, the reforms promised 
for the benefit of Rouinania,ns living witiiin the border's 
of tlie Austro-Hungarian Empire had been entirely 
neglected, and these Roumanians had been even more 
iinjusiJi^ treated than before. After two years of wav 
that injustice had continued ; and therefore Roumania, 
in August, 1916, saw herself “ forced to enter iiito 
line by^thc side of those who arepible to assure her 
the realization of her national unity.” No clearer 
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■ proof of Germany's aggressive policy, at all costs, 
could be conceived. 

(2) Then take the declarations of Italy, originally 
Germany's third partner in the famous Triple Alliance: 
By the middle of .1916 proofs began to come out that 
immediately after the assassination of Serojevo, 
Germany and Aust^^^a had decided on war, and that 
on three diherent occasions during the first week of 
July, 1914, Italy's ambass'idoi s jiad called the serious 
attention of the Central Powers to the terrible dangers 
of a world~war which their mistaken policy was pro- 
, yoking, Italy warned tlicm that Russia would not 
brook a repetition of her humiliations over Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, that Europe was in no mood to toler- 
ate further arbitral v acts of absolutism, and that since 
Italy’s alliance with Germany and Austria was for 
the maintenance of peace/' she could not countenance 
their deliberate aggression. No attention was paid 
to her remonstrance, and the progress of the plot 
was evidently concealed from licr ; for on July 25th, 
19x4, M. Cand)on had already written ( 1 / B., p. 43), '' It 
would appear tliat Italy is much surprised, to say 
nothing stronger, at having been kept out of the 
whole affair by her two Allies.” Obviously tht*y dared 
not tell Italy the truth, and by July 26th M. Bienvenu- 
Martin (PJA, p. 54) pointed out that “Italy is only 
bound by the engagements of the I'riple Alliance in 
matters in wliicli she has been previously consulted/' 
But Italy knew very well tiiat her “ Allies’ ” opinions 
of the attitude to be taken up by Russia and England 
v;ere liopdcssly mistaken. She soon made that clear. 
()n August ist the French Ambassa<Jor in Rome 
telegraphed (F.B., p. iii) to Pains that the German 
/Ambassador there had asked the intentions w^f^he 
Italian Government, and “ the Marquis di San (Auliano 
replied that as the war imdertakeii by Austria, especi- 
ally in view of the consequences which, according to 
the words of the German Ambassador, might result 
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froni it; had an ckayacter, and not in 

accordance with the purely , defensive character of the 
Triple Alliance, Italy could not take part in the \var.” 

1 wid describe in a inomcnt the attitude; of Italy in 1913, 
On August 3rd, 1914, Italy declared her intention of 
remaining neutral. In 1915 she declared war upon 
Austria. In 1916 she was at \va]|' with Germany, 

But the Kaiser*s personal re:^|>onsibility tor the 
whole war is fixed for ever by yet another revelation, 
the moment of wliich vxis no^ doubt inspired by 
the tactless lies of Bethmann-Tlollweg to the Reichs- 
tag on December 2:Dd, 1914 ; for not onl}^ were the 
Cliancellor’s statements open to immediate disproof 
by ail who had seen tlie olticial correspondence ; his 
insisience that Germany fought a war of self-defence 
was, in the ears of every German and Austrian, a 
direct accusation of bad faith on the part of Italy, 
who would have been bound to assist the IT'ipie 
Alliance if it had been true. So it v/as i)racticaily 
essential that the crucial disclosure should be made by 
Signor Giolitti (tlie ex Premier) to the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies on December 5th, 1914. II e announced 
that on August 9th, 1913 {the day before the treaty 
of Bucharest was signed), Austria confuied to Italy 
that, 'liu common accord with Germany,’' she was 
about to deliver an ultimatum to Serbia, and that 
this ultimatum was of substantialiy liic same tenor 
as that sent in July, 1914. This gives a complete 
explanation of the Kaiser’s ehange of attitude as 
observed M. Cambon, and as shown to the King 
of the Belgians in November, 19x3. But tlie inosL 
clarmxing evicience of German dupiidl.y during the 
close of July, xxjid^ afforded by tire fact disclosed in 
the di^^ttches exchanged between the Italian Premier 
and tlu^ Italian Foreign Secretary in August, 1913, 
Both agreed that the proposed uitimatum could not 
be considered as “ defensive" ; both urged Germany 
to dissuade Austria from so perilous an adventure,'* 
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Their representations were recognized as' just, for 
German}' and Austria continued to be quite friendly ; 
they were also evidently so effective that not only was 
the plot postponed in 1Q13, but when it was forced 
on again by the Kaiser in 1914, he knew better than 
to consuit Italy; and, as a matter of fact, Italy was 
never guilty of aijy breach of faith to the Triple 
Alliance. I 

ItaUam iato Socii clamore sahdant, Botii England 
and our allies warmly welcomed this* courageous 
testimony, whicfi is Avorth all tlie inference and con- 
structive arguments of tlhrd parties, 

I'roin the moment Gennajiy autliorized Austria's 
ultimaiuin, and refused discussion about it, war wns 
ine\dta.ble, if; only because Germany knew already 
that she might lose the support of Italy, and realized 
that she would :forteit the confidence of Austria as 
well if Russia were n<;>t once more fticed (as she had 
so often becai before) by German menaces. And the 
Kaiser considered the risk well worth while, not only 
because Germaiuc predominance in the Balkans was 
definitely at stake, but because lie thought “ The 
Day “ had dav/ned at last for realizing liis long-nursed 
projiK'ts of dominating the world from the Euphrates 
to tlie Eddystone. instead of Italy, lie has taken 
Turkey and Balgaria to liis lieart, and the change is 
significant of the recklessness of his ambitions. After 
taunting Russia with her “ semi-oriental barbarism/' 
he has allied himself to the last remnant of decaying 
Orientalism in Europe. The flood of angry lies which 
Jias been poured out over tlie world by Germans for 
more than two years must now be intelligible. The 
man who is hopelessly in the wTong ih alwmys angryT 
It is invariably the liar who doth protest too^uch, 
Betbmann-Hollweg began upon that slipper/' course, 
and he has not yet ended his abasement. The Ger- 
mans will lose this war not as combatants but as 
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It is scarcely necessary to analyse any further IBetli- 
mann-Hollwcg's speech of December 2nd, 1914, in the 
Reichstag ; for it is tarnished with so much deliberate 
falsehood. But it is worth while noticing not only 
the Imperial Chancellor’s change from “ the wrong 
tlrat we are comtnitting/’ on August 4tli, but his 
^•easons for that change, which (in December, 19x4) 
were : "'Now tliat the Belgian wa^ plans are unveiled 
in their srnal^st details, the policy of British statesmen 
is branded before the tribunal of history for all time/’ 
And what are the plans whiclx are to Irive tins mo- 
mentous result, as well as to justify all the wrong we 
are committing ” on August 4th? They are d(x:u- 
ments/ as their German possessors say, which refer to 
such Belgian and British joint action as would be 
possible in case Germany should violate the ncHtralUy 
of Belgium,'' to whom England liad given, as I'ecently 
as 1913, the linn assurance tliat by us at any rate 
her neutraHty would always be resp^x'ted. The 
guilt, then, both of Btslgium and of British states- 
men comes to this : that cxich foresaw the possibility 
of /* the wrong we are committing” on August 4th; 
and Bethmaniv-llolhveg is very naturally furious with 
both, almost as furious as he was amazed to leam 
from Qiir Ambassador in Berlin (P.BTT, p. 79) that 
/' fear of consecpicnces could hardly be regarded as 
an excuse for breaking solemn engagements.” The 
Belgian Grey Book had already published official 
documents whicii alone give the lie to the German 
Chanceilor's insinuations. They reveal that when the 
Dutch projects for forlifying Flushing came up in, 
19P , BethmaniiTIollweg refused to make in the Reichs- 
tag a declaration which both he and his hearers might 
have in mind Vvhen he spoke on the 4th of 
Atigustg 1914^ on the same subject. Tlie alternative 
he chose is very significant ; for lie assured the Belgian 
Foreign Office “that Germany had no intention of 
violating our neutrality, but he cohsidered that by 
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makhv^ a public declaration on the subject Gerniany 
would weaken her military sUttaiion in regard to France, 
which, being reassured as regards the northern region, 
would concentrate all its forces on the East/' It is 
true that at a sitting of the Budget Commission, Herr 
von jagow did say tlrat '' the neutrality of Belgium 
lias been deterrniited upon by international con vem 
tions, and Gerinai y is determined to respect those 
conventions/' But' we know (froni M. Carnboi/s 
experience in Berlin/ how much faith to put in Herr 
von Jagow^'s word. The Belgian (irey Book also shows 
that, within two days of the pacilic assurances given 
by tlie Grcnnan iiinister at Brussels, the German 
Government had seat its famous ultimatum, announc- 
ing, in German, tliat it intended to violate Belgian soil, 
" if necessary by force/' It is a curious example of 
the complete lack of humour in Gerrnan diplomacy 
that the German Minister should have chosen the day 
after this ultimatum (or rather the middle of the night) 
to complain to the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(of all places in the world) of the alleged breaches 
of international law by France in Gerniaiiy. 
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To Nephelococcugia . 

A Commissioner ! 
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Wliat brings you here ? 

Com : 


A paltry scrap of paper. 


A triiling silly decree. 

[Hook'ham I'rere's Translation (1S40) oi‘ Aristophanes' Birds, v. 



A FORTITUDINE MANUS TU.12 EGO DEFECI 
IN INCREFATIONIBUS . . . 


In that deiightful 
comedy by Aristo- 
|)hancs in wliich the 
Birds are instructed 
in tlie poiiticai and 
military ways of iniiii, 
the pompous entry 
of the Commissioner 
from Athens will bt; 
remembered as one 
of the many good 
points in the play, 
"Nobody iiere?'' 
he cries, " None of 
the Proxeni to re- 
ceive and attend me/ 
no brass bands, no 
cheeri ng c ro wds ? ’ ’ 
A n d P ei s t h e t ai r ii s 
repliiCs, ^ " WhaBs all 
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this fuss ? Sardanapahis in person ? The Com- 
missioner then explains that he has brought a treaty 
' a scrap of paper*' — and after a few minutes is 
ignorniniousiy kicked out. I do not accuse Betiimanm 
Holhveg of quoting from. Ari stop haxies when he used 
his fainous phrase, tor he was tar too agitated and 
angry in his conveisativxn with Sir Edward (ioschen 
in August , 1914, to Itp any ti ling but his natural self. But 
I recognize the pot^icai justice that has kicked him 
out oi court ever Since, and he only hiakes a bad 
position very mucii worse by such extraordinarily 
ioolish. explanations as that which in 1915 he gave 
out for the consuraption of the Gorriian portion of 
tiie unhappy American public. f say “ unhappy'* be- 

cause tlio United States is the only country cursed with 
so .nia.My Germans just now who can neither get back 
to their old country nor behave decently in their new 
one. 

Bcthrnann-Iiollweg was excellently answered in the 
suave and polislied language (->1 the Foreign Office* 
i propose to say something further about him in lan- 
guage whidi suiiers from no official restraints. He 
itas told so many lies, and made so gorgeously com- 
plete a h:)ol of liiiaselt, tliat apart lioin his admiring 
and sympathetic countrymen, no one will pay much 
more attention to his denials than to his statements. 
He naturally pointed out tfiat the interpretation placed 
by Sir Edward Goschen (and every otiier man of sense 
and honour, we may add) on Ids furious jrhrase about “ a 
scrap ot paper" was incorrect. Bless your innocent 
heart 1 He did not mean that Article VH of the 
" Treaty of 1839 was valueless. He was well aware of 
tlxe definition of a neutral State given in The Usages 
of War on Land, issued by the Great Central Staff of 
the German Array, and published by Mr. Joluf Murray 
riisThe German War Book, a dchidtion which lays down 
'that '' the belligerent States have to respect the invio- 
lability of the neutral and the undisturbed exercise of 
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its sovereignty in its hoine affairs; and to abstain 
from any attack upon the same, even if the necessity 
of war should make siuh cm attack desirable^' When 
he talked about “the wrong we are committing^' 
and the rights of BOgiuTn imd Luxemburg wliich lie 
was infringing, in his s}>oedi on ike afternoon of 
August 4th, 1914, he was { 4 >\'ioudy under tlie impres- 
sion that Article VII of the IVea’y of 1839 still, held 
good and tljat the i:iculra]il.y ol liesii i-oun tries could 
be described as his own General Staff described it. 

When I spoke,” he told the Associated Press (in 
Jojiiiary, 191:5), '‘ I already had ccrraiii indications 
but no absolute proof on which to base a public acciisa- 
lion that Belgium had long before abant..ioned lier 
neutrality in her relatious witii hugland,” So he 
was quixoti(.:aliy generous, jiobly selTsacrUldng ; lie 
admitted that Gennany was doiiig wrong in violating 
the neutrality. 

Since August, 1914, Beilimann-Hcdlweg ha.s under- 
stood (i) that France had made up her mind to attack 
Gennany tiirough Belgiain ; tslaa'cas tve know tiiat 
all the French forces were round the Alsace-Lorraine 
frontier; (2) tliat Freiich airmen had ilown across 
Belgium to drop bombs on Gennany ; which we know 
to be untrue ; (3) that Belgium had violated lier own 
neutrality; and linally and triuinpliantly (4) that in- 
criminating documents had been discovered by the 
Germans in Brussels proving tliat ihiglaiul [proposed to 
attack Germany through Belgium. Ve now await 
his further discoNuories : (5) tliat Jtq:>u.n was about to 
attack Germany tiirough Inixeiuburg ; ((>) that Monte- • 
negro was about to attack Germany tiirough Holland ; 
{7) that Serbia was about to attack Austria through 
idnlahd— and so forth. Flowcver, let us admit his 
state of mind on the afternoon oi August 4th, 1914, 
wliicli was the best wc have, yet seen of him -a frank 
and brutal admission of Germany's^ wrongdoing for 
her own jpitrposes, which would never liaVe been with- 
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drawn if von Klnck bad got to Paris, or if the Germans 
(to tlieir e\'ident surprise) bad not horrified public 
opinion by their cynical and open aggression. But 
\Vhat was his state of mind on the evening of August 4 th, 
v/hen he met Sir ltdward Goschen " in tliat last inter- 
view when we sat down to talk tlie matter over 
privately man to .maiG' ? And observe the word 
privately.” fie liates our Blue Books just as much 
as Bismarck did, ajld he tries, even n(.>v\^ to throw a 
slur both on the pn|blication and on the accuracy ot 
that historic conversation. 

Let us recall Sir Edward fiosciieifs version of the 
meeting : '‘I found ihe Chancellor very agitated. Ills 
Excellency at once began a iiarangue which lasted for 
about t^centy minutes. Me said that tlie step taken 
by His Majesty’s Government was terrible to a degree ; 
j ust for a word" -' neutrali ty, ’ a word which in war time 
had so often been disregarded — just tor a scrap of 
paper Great Britain was going to make war on a kin- 
dred nation wlio desired nothing better tlian to be 
friends witli hcis . . He held Gre<it Ibatain responsible 
for all the terrible events that might happen. I 
protested strongly against that statement, and said 
that in the same way as lie and Herr von. Jagow 
wished me to iindcrstami that Joy slrategical yeusons it 
was a matter of life and death to Germany to advance 
through Belgium and violate the latter’s neutrality, 
so 1 ^ would wish, him to understand that it was, so to 
speak, a matter of ' life and death, ’ for the honour of 
(.Ireat Britain tliat she should keep her solemn engage- 
‘ merit to do tier utmost to defend fkigium’s neutrality 
if attacked. IMiat solemn compact simply had to be 
kept, or what confidence could anyone have in engage- 
ments given by Great Britain in the future? The 
Clianceilor said, ' But at whai 'price will that compact 
[have been kept ? Has the British Government thought 
nf that;? ’ .1 hirited to His Excellency as plainly as 

1 could tliat' fear of consequences could hardly be 
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regarded as an excuse for breaking solemn engagements, 
but His Exceiieacy was so excited, so evidently over- 
oomc by the news of our action, and so little disposed 
to hear reason that I refrained from, adding fuel to the 
flame by further argurnent.'’ 

No further argument has ever i:>een necessary ; and 
when once Bethmanndlolhccg had crated the facts in 
his speech tl'iat aften^oon, he wongl have done well to 
Icatni tlie 4;:na.t.tcr- His disgrac 'ini ora.1:ioi\ at the 
beginning of December, oigc deepened the black 
impression left by his conversation wich our Ambassa- 
dor in August, 1914, a convirrsation which debiised the 
legal and moral currency of civilization. And his 
subsequent contributions to the controversy have con- 
hrmed the opinion that there is no dislionourable 
falsehood, no disgraceful trick, to which he and his 
master and his fello\\’'mountryrnen will not stoop. He 
now says that he meant Sir Edwnrd Goschen to 
understand that the neutrality of Bdgi'ani was not 
the real reason for Eingland’s going to war, * ' tiuit among 
the reasons wliich liad irn])<41cd England into war, 
the Belgian neutrality treaty had f->r her only tlie value 
of a scrap of paper.” Tins is a lie, and Bethmanm 
Hollweg knows it, and the Kaiser knows it, and the 
General Staff know it, and the world knows it. The 
Chancellor asks tlic American public to believe that 
he meant the exact opposite of wliat he said, tliat he 
meant it was Great Britain who really regarded tlie 
neutrality of I^elgiiim as a trifle, while Gennany ” took 
her responsibility towards iicut.ral states seriously.” 
The aj*guments he uses to support this are in flat 
contradiction with the facts. We fought to protect 
the neutrality which he had violated, and nothing 
can alter that. And this rubbish about ” responsB 
bill ties toward neutral States” comes witli peculiarly 
bad grace from the man. who, on July 29th, 1914, 
actually asked Great Britain to enter into a bargain 
with hiin to condone his violation* of * the neutrality 
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of Belgium 1 But Betinnann-Iiollweg went on to 
tell tlm Americans more lies. He calmly announced 
that, "' As you know, we found in the archives of the 
Belgian Foreign Oiirce paj:>ers which showed that 
Engfond, in 1911, teas deter mined to throw Iroops into 
wiiJuru! the aseent of the Belgian (iovcrtmteni 
if war had then hvekm our/’ Now we cannot accept 

Ger maids word f^V aindhing ; bur tiu' first version 
of these mar\‘e][oui| die aments givrn ig the W'oiid 
was the version givei|by Herr Dernburg to the United 
States newspapers. The iriicrpretation placed on 
those p^fP'-^^'-’ lfeiljmann~.H-diweg was promptly 
denied-- hy England ? No ; by the Belgian Minister 
at Washington, M. E. liavenith. He, without pro- 
noundiig any ojanion on their auxhentieitxg declared 
that they provided the strongest proof of Belgian 
innocciice. I be first document recorded a coiiversa- 
tion betw^een Major-General Ducarme and Lieut.- 
Coionel Barnardiston, the Phitish Military Attach^, 
who explained that if the Germans violated Belgian 
neutrality, alront 100,000 Ihitish troops would be 
landed in Prance, who wxnild only enter Belgium after 
Ckrmany had entered Belgian territory ; and;’ added 
the Attachei, Ihh is not Innding on the ('rovernmentB 
The two soldiers [urthci' discussed measures suitable 
to parry a German ad\^ance through Antwerp towards 
the Frencli Ardcames. 7 'hc second document only 
provided fiirtlior ])roof that the Governments came to 
no agreement. 1 lie tlrird document gave the personal 
views of the Belgian Minister in Berlin and showed 
»yet again that no oflicial agreement had l)een made. 

This astonishing evidence of EnglancPs guilt, then, 
turns out to be a conversation between various soldiers 
as to the possibility of the very tiling liappeniiig. which 
Getmany actually did ; and what seems to enrage the 
liar who so appropriately fills the office of Imperial 
Chancellor is that so many people foresaw the crime of 
which Germany was in fact guilty. We now le^irn from 
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Sir Edward Grey a3 well that no military agreement of 
any sort was at oith('>- time made between tlie ivjo 
Governments” ; and the militarv conversations were 
only concerned with the defence of Belgian mutraliij^. 
In fact Sir Edward gave Belgium the assurance in 1013, 
that ” so long as the neutrality of Belgiiiin was not 
violated by any other Power, we sliould certainly not 
send troops ourselves into their territory. ” Sir Edward 
also pointe(i out that the (diain 'llor had again de- 
liberately falsified the meaning 1 1 onicial dociunents. 
Who did, after all, violate the neutnility ? France ? 
England? Russia? Japan? Serbia? Not one. 
Germany did, and Herr von Jagow explained that it 
was the quickest and easiest way so as to he s.ble to 
get well ahead.’' What is tlio use of ah tliesc after- 
thoughts,” of all this mendacious buiToonery ? And 
how does it help the castj of the man svho (when he 
spoke to the Rciici.stag last August) did not know the 
facts he now alleges ? When the neutrality v^as violated 
by German troops, Bethmann-l-lolhvo'.g called it 
“ wrong/' It was wrong ; it r<miains wrong ; and it 
always will be wrong. The only reason for tlic con- 
versations between Belgian and English soldiers was 
that Germany had built railu’ays which could only be 
used for tlie military purposes of an attack on France 
through Belgium, and they were so used. On 
August 4th, 1914, Germany deliberately broke her 
word, and the alleged discovery of a non-existent plot 
at a later date makes no dih'erence whatever to a 
situation in which the honour of Belgium has never 
stiff ei'ed the slightest stain of any kind. But Betliraann-» 
Hollweg seems.to think that a wrong becomes a riglit 
if the party wliich is to become the subject of the wrong 
foresees the possibility and makes preparations to resist 
it. The burglar, in fact, claims pardon (if not praise) 
for his crime, because the householder had got a pistol 
underneath his pillow, ^ 

By October, 19x6, even members ob the Reichstag 
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had begvin violently to criticize Bethrnarui-Hollweg. 
In a confidential " con ununication sent to a ni.imber 
of Conservatives and National Liberals in Germany, it 
Was stated that 

“■ Before and dvning the war he proved liitnseJf completely 
incapable of mairitaining the political credit of the German 
Empire . . . he even /leclared to the Biitisli Ambassador on 
the day of the English' declaration of war that liis ]:)c:flicy of an 
nnderstar'iding witii EiLland had failed . . . he ought to have 
seen at that time wlialA^honld be the conset]ueAces to himself 
of the failure of that policy. He ought to have resigned. . . . 
He spoke the immeasurably disastrous word, the * wrong ’ 
we had committed as regards ttie violation of the noutroJity 
of Belgium, a word so nritrue and so damaging to Germany 
that it only ought to have come from the mouth of a lying 
enemy , . . etc. . . /' 

From all of which we may gather that neither the 
original confession nor his subsequent lie about it have 
coirirnended theinselves to the wretched Chancellor's 
countiyinen ; and that he has ruined himself with 
tliern as mucli as with the rest of the world. Facilis 
descensns Averni f 

The question of Belgium (and therefore of her 
neutrality) lias always been vita] to this country. It 
was far more than an “ excuse ” at tlie end of July, 1914. 
It has been the pivot of European policy since the days 
of the Armada, and the keystone of the Balance of 
Power since Louis XIV. No one with a glimmering of 
Englisli history can imagine we could allow Belgium 
to be in hostile hands ; and the sole reason why its 
neutrality was guaranteed by Prussia as well as France, 
*by France as well as England, was that while it was 
neutral an aggressive attack by any one of the three 
upon the other would be extremely difficult. But 
Bethmann-Holiweg objects to the whole doctrine of 
the Balance of Power, the doctrine which brought 
England into the held against Louis XIV and against 
Napoleon, as it has roused her to arms against the 
Kaiser. Every tune she fought in the cause of freedom 
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as she is fighting now. Every time she fought for 
the only plan which has guaranteed our Empire the 
sovereignty of the seas, a sovereignty without which 
our Empire would never last a decade. A German 
attempt to conquer and annex Belgium meant a 
deliberate attempt to ruin the United Kingdom. Wc 
had to fight not merely to keep our word to Ijelgium, 
but for our own existence too. 

The quc^^tion of the " incrim nating documents/' 
found in Brussels must be consid red in greater detail ; 
and it will be well worth while. 



By the courtesy ol M. Augustin llamon, Professor of 

tile New U.ru^’e^sity 
at Brussels, and 
lately lecturing for 
tlie University of 
I.ondon at Birkbeck 
College, I am. enabled 
to give niy readers 
some idea of the 
original documents 
discovered ” in 
Brussels so oppor- 
tunely by the Ger- 
man Army of In- 
vasion, and de- 
nounced with, such 
porten tons malignity 
by the Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr, Beth- 
r IPSE CLAMAEJT ET Nox EXAUDiETUK . . . majin - Hollwcg, In 
I his famous speech of 

December 2nd, 1914, before the J^eichstag. The 
Chancellor, in the official version, said : Now that 
every detail of the Engdish-Belgian plan of war has 
^■been discovered, the policy followed by English states- 
men in this affair has been noted for all time by the 
history of the world ! The teiegrapliic summary of 
December, 1914, translated the last words of the 
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German original better by the phrase '' branded before 
the tribunal of history for all time/' which is what the 
Chancellor meant. It is worth considering tliis terrihc 
indictment a little more carefully than I liad already 
done before the photographs of tiiie originals bad been 
reproduced. I may add that thongli the complete 
English translation of the Chancellor’s speech was 
published in Bremen (in the same series witli Mr. 


No. I, 

Ramsay MacDonald’s pamphlet, which quite deserved 
that questionable lioncnir), 1 have every confidence tliat 
the Bremen edition is correct. I he case, however, is* 
quite different *vith the official German version of the 
documents stolen from the Belgian archives. This 
version they have naturally spread as widely as possible 
in different countries. The Dutch edition happens to 
be the one before me ; but all editions are vitiated by 
the same unfortunate disregard for .textual accuracy, 
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which is even more marked on this occasion owing to 
the reputation for textual criticism hitherto enjoyed 
by German publicists. The German General Staji must 
have lost their pet Professor when this version was 
edited ’’ for the world. Even the yellow cover, with 
a scrawling title apparently reproduced in facsimile, 
is an obvious forgery. Here it is. (No. i.) Apart 
from the first word, which we shall consider later, look 
at the second and third. The a in anglo is aS German 
as sauerkraut. No french or Belgian or fenglish hand 
would for a moment have permed it. I'ho g in the 
same word is fairly right, though only with an effort. 
But the forger could not quite keep up Ids deception 
at the pace of his enthusiasm, for look at the g in beiges. 
The curious German script stands openly confessed. 
Yet the real venom of this bland inscri])lion lies in the 
word convenUon. [ must recall a few of the pertinent 
details in order to explain it. 

On August 4th, 1914 the Imperial German Cliaiv 
cellor, in a moment of rare candour, admitted the we/tg 
committed by his countige in violating tlie neutrality of 
Belgium. 'The uncompromising attitude of England, 
evidently a surprise to him, was frjllow'ed, to his growing 
chagrin, by the universal reprobation of mankind at 
large outside the Germanic peoples. So the lie about 
French violations was invented, which was repe^ited by 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor of Psychology but no 
master of his own soul, i:.i his book War and America^ 
published in Leipzig and openly derided elsewhere. 
Then the mystification of the Belgian documents w^as 
begun, concerning which I hold my owm opinions, 
though until further light is thrown upon the whole 
affair it w-ould be profitless to suggest* more. In any 
case an official translation of the famous documents 
was triumphantly given out by the Norddeuischc AUge- 
meine Zeiiung on October 13th, 1914, and all Germany 
‘ciutifully rang with denunciations of perfidious Albion, 
The Belgian Qov.arnment, hov/ev'ciq noticirig certain dis- 
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crepaiK'ies, called for a photographic reproduction of 
the originals, and the Germans, who had been knaves 



No. 2. 

enough to falsify them, were actually fools enough to 
publish them; and Tgive a few exttaefs in facsimile, 
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having no space for the whole, I have selected more 
than enough from the photographs published by the 
guikdess Norddcuische All^emeine ZeUung of. Nov cm- 
ber 24th and December ist, 1914. The facsimile was 
reprinted in the Dutch edition of tlie official German 
pamphlet, as vvell as in tlie American and German 
editions. Curiousiy enough the same mistranslation 
of the original French word conversation '' occurs 
in all of these editions. 1 reproduce the lines at the 
top oi; the second page of the letter in which tins word 
occurs {see extract No, 2). Look cai'efuliy at the last 
word in the second line of the facsinhle. Is it con- 
versaiion or convention ? (obviously the former. And 
now, perhaps, you begin to see the subtle suggestion of 
the word conventions in my first reproduction of the 
forgery on tlie cover. y\. '' conversation " of an entirely 
unolTiciai nature took place between a Belgian and an 
Engiisli officer. But as Bcthmann'iiollweg desired to 
belabour perfidious Albion and inlianic the insensate 
crusade of liatred against England among his deceived 
compatriots, lie had the innocuous ‘‘conversation" 
altered by liis uearesi official forger into the startling 
and damnatory convention/' That alteration occurs 
not merely on the cover, but in the German, Dutch, 
and American translations of the phrase as " made in 
Germany," I need hardly recall to my readers' 
memory that tlic document photographed is a private 
letter from Gcnerai Ducih me to the Belgian Minister 
of War on April lotli, 1906 (see No. 3). The General 
reports some private conversations between himself 
3md Colonel Barnardiston regarding tlie possibilities 
and methods of English intervention in case of the 
violation of Belgian neutrality. Ratlier more than 
halFway down liis first page the General carefully adds 
a most important note on the left-hand margin, which 
I reproduce (see extract No. 4). This note runs as 
ioliows in the original: " L’ entree cles Anglais en 
Belgique ue sedeiail qu'aprOs ia violation de neutralite 
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par rAlleniagne,” which is, being translated ; “ English 
troops ivould only enter Belgium ajter Germany had 
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violated her neutrality." The gravity of this note will be 
at once recognized. It appcar.s nowhere in the Dutch 
version now before ine.» And this is not j;he only error 
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in General Ducarme's icxtus which has been ** cor- 
rected " by the Higher Criticism of the Teuton editor. 



No, 4, 


In the passage to which I have already drawn attention 
at the top of th(i second page o*f the letter (No. 2), the 
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full phrase runs in the origlnah '' notre conversation 
etait absolnnicnl; coniidenticilc (lines 2 aiKl 3), which 



No. 5. 


means : Our conversation was entirely conlideiuial/' 
or private, or unofliciai. Again wc get the triunvphant 
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emenda tion, ' ' Om ConDmiiion must be kept entirely 
secret/' So 1 find it in the Dutch text before me : 

/■ Onze overeenkomst absc^uut vertrouwelijk moest 
zijii;’’ The simple interchange of views between a pair 
of officers discussing matters of interest to each of them 
becomes a “ Convention Anglo-Beige/' a secret treaty 
between England and Belgiuin,'' a result of English 
treachery to be branded before the tribunal of history 
for ail time '" ! i 

Professor Bo\X't, a Swiss, exajiiining the original con- 
clusion of General Ducarme's report, found that; after 
his signature (sec extract No. 5) there was a note ter- 
minating witii the words Fin Septernbre, The 

German translritor, mliidful of his brilliant alteration of 
'‘private convers^i lions " into “secret treaties, “im- 
proves “ Fin Septembre, 1906 “ into “ Concluded in 
September, igoG;'' or ciogeschlosscrF' in the Teutonic 
tongue. Similarly in. his Dutch edition, our German 
diplomatist is careful to give “ bccindigdF which is the 
same as “ abgeschlossen,'’ and suggests that the treaty 
or '' Convention “ was concluded in September, 1906, 
instead of simply saying wiiat G(meial Ducarme said, 
which was that he had written his report at the end of 
September, 1906. The scc(.>nd edition of the German 
version is said to have omitted this unwarrantable and 
disgraceful perversion of the truth. But numberless 
copies exist of tlie translation in German just as it is 
given in the Dutch. A performance of this kind i$ well 
worthy of the nation which has not only used the diplo- 
inatic attaches to the German Embassy in the United 
States to forge scores of passports for bogus German 
citizens, but iias actually forged the signature of Major 
Langhorne, the American military attache at Berlin, 
at the end of one of its usual lies. 

We have not forgotten that the United vStates asked 
, for the recall of a British Ambassador because he was 
alleged to have niade an indiscreet observation in a 
speech at dinner. It is true that this was during a 
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period when the /' twisting of the lion's tail “ was a 
popular American amusement, and when Olney’s 
Message would have embroiled Cleveland's last ad- 
ministration with anyone except Lord Salisbury. ^But 
stilh we l:)egin to wonder why one Embassy had to be 
so punctilious about its words wliilc another can 
apparently forge passports without any notice being 
taken. Were our friends across tlie Atlantic so tiypno- 
tized witii • the spectacle of ihrnliardi swallowing 
swords " between the acts,'* that they can believe no 
evil of his compatriots? It was hardly necessary to 
prober to the world any further ass\n.ancc; but the 
Belgian Government has no doubt done well to give 
all the formality of its oflidal denial to the clumsy 
German accusations based on tiie stolen conversa- 
tions.’' The. German campaign " to distort Liistorical 
truth before the eyes of the nations has failed here as 
finally as it will fail on the other side of the water. But 
it is well to use every possible me<ins to nail one lie after 
another to the counter. The Belgian official com- 
munication, describing the outbreak of war, points out 
that " at that moment things went so far that money 
was offered m compensation for lost honour to the 
nation that Germany was trying to fascinate ! As if 
honour could be bought back by gold ! ” Germany, 
however, found that her brutal violation of neutrality 
was liked as little by the re^t of the world as it was by 
her chief victim. So she started the hare of the Belgian 
" conventions.” " In order to transform these reports 
into documents wliich would justify Germany's con- 
duct it was necessary to garble them and to lie, . . » It 
\vas not cnougiji that the Belgians were sacrificed — they 
were to be dishonoured also. . . . The Belgian Govern- 
ment gives to the allegations of the German Chancery 
the only answer that they deserve — they are a tissue 
of lies> all the more shameless because they arc set 
forth by persons who claim to have s^tudied the original 
doGuments/' 
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Since this official Belgian was published, 

we have all road the first instalments of the very frank 
and able historical review, " ciiianating from the most 
competent h'rench official sources,"' as to the progress of 
the fighting from the start. That narrative, which 
states the lads in tlie most uncouiproufising waiy, also 
entirely disposes of ilm (ierman fiction that the French 
and British were coiispiring together to invade Ger- 
many through Belgi\nn ; tor it is dear that the Frencii 
Higher Command considered an attack on Ibciri through, 
Belgium to be liighly improbnbie until it had actually 
taken place ; and a litde furiin.’r consideratiornvill show 
that any recognition of its certainty oi’ probability 
w'ould have necessarily bccai a comlrined recognition 
iu\^oiviiig a joint and agreed ])oii<'y on the part of Bel- 
gium, Ihvince, and England, and such a })oli(:y might 
Itave been extremely dangerous to European peace. 
Apart from all questions of its practicability, we know 
that IK) joint action was ever contemplated ; and we 
know it not niereiy from this French review o.f events, 
not merc'ly from the Bt'lgiaii official denial, not merely 
from tlie latest ideneb olficiai cuntradiclion (a lucid 
statement ol facts infinitely stronger than any argu- 
inent), but from tlie actual course of events in the cam- 
paign. Belgium remained uncommitted to lire last 
moment : it was then too late eitlier to defend lierself 
or to avert a German iiwaJ^on, through her tei rilory, of 
France. To say that Gcnfiany did not foresee, and did 
not count upon this veiy difficulty, when she violated ■ 
Belgian torriioiy, is to be blind and deaf to all she has 
raid or done since the end of July, 1914. Germany 
realizAid fully that the very correctness of the attitude 
of .Belgium before the war, and the careful neutralify 
she observed to all her neighbours, would be tlie cause 
of her ruin when tlie war came, because Germany, being 
prepared beforcluind, could mass her troops on imex-^ 
pected routes in such overwhelming numbers that 
uo thing France^ or’ England could do would deprive the 
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invaderf^ of their dislioiiest advantage at the start. It 
is true that such dishonesty has turned out the worst 
policy in the end and made certain the crucial defeat 
of Germany at the Battle of the Marne; but it w^s 
[preposterous, wlien wc were still so near to the be- 
ginning, to continue the tlireadbarc pretence of German 
innocence and of tlic guilt of tlie Allies whidi Bernliardi 
was '' put up ” to explain to tlje United States in direct 
contradictio^i of everythin;^ he Irid (:vcr said before. 
He was unfortunate in ilnding his literary prophecies 
so falsihcd by the facts of 1914. Hut he nierus merely 
scativiug couternpt for thL‘ betravsxl of e\^ I'y principle 
of his faith which he cxliibitxM in T()I5 ; and he only 
got what he deserved when both the ilclgian and the 
Freucli Governments administered tlie Lie Direct to 
his assertions in a way \vhu'l\ no author and no soldier 
has ever had to suffer in the whole history of war or 
letters. 

Sir Edward Grey, on j\lardi 22n(i, 1915, [mt the whole 
matter with his accustomed simplicity and directness. 
He urged us not to '' lose sight even f<n' a moment of th(i 
character and origin of this war and of the main prin- 
ciple for whidi we are lighting." i make no excuses, 
therefore, for rtTurning to a question wliich has already 
been considered from many [points of view in otiier 
pages ; for we must never forget that the whole loss of 
blood and treasure in wluch^lfuro[)e has been involved 
could have ):)cen avoided if C^.rmaii\' iiad accipted any 
of the iiurueroiis proposals for a conference wliich were 
offered her by ourselves and others. She deliberately 
refused them because she was deliberatd}^ deternhnect 
upon war, and for no other reason. Slie knew (and her 
diplomatists ha*d openly recognized) the unselfish and 
public-spirited efforts by which we had been guided in 
bringing the Balkan Conference to what seemed a 
successful terTuination. Wl^t we had achieved then 
we could ha\^e re})eated in July 1914. We liad given 
Germany/' says Sir Eflward, “ every *as^urance tliat no 
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aggression upon her would receive any support irom 
us. We had withheld from her but one thing. We 
had v/itliheld an unconditional promise to stand aside, 
liv)wever aggressive Germany herself might be to her . 
neighbours.’* But Gernuiny chose her own course; 
she made Tier |.>reparations ; and she must bear the fuli 
responsibility. As Prussia had made the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, tiu' Austrian war, and the French war, 
so she planned and carried out, witli ail tlie imlirnited 
resources of her e\ il genius, the mightiest war of all in 
August, 1914. We are determined,'’ said oiu^Foreign 
Secretary, it sluali be tlje last time that war shall be 
made in tliis way.” And he c()ii tinned, with even 
graver emphasis ; ’‘Is there anyone who now bcEeves 
that when GerriKiny attacked the Belgians, when .slie 
shot down combatants and non-combatants, and 
ravaged the countrv in a way tliat violated all the rules 
of war of recent times, and all tlie ruh^s of humanity of 
all times, is tlici'c anyom:* who thinks it j,)Ossibie now 
that we could ha\'e stood still and looked on without 
eternal disgrace? ” Neither Betlunann-Iiollweg nor 
Bernhardi, neitliei’ the Kaiser nor tlie German nation, 
have ever taken this fee) in g into consideration. It 
would not have moved tliem from their course. They 
seem naively surprised to hnd it has njoved any of 
their critics. It is too late now for Bernhardi, or any 
other Germam to claim the least share in it. 

I have often descril)e 4 the fate tliat would befall 
those whoia Prussia conquered. The blood-stained 
ruins of Belgium are but a faint imagery of the savage 
^despotism that would blot out our liberties, dry up our 
hopes, destroy our very souls within the cancerous 
blight of a subservience to Germany. I would rather 
perish,” said Sir Edward Grey, “or leave this Con- 
tinent altogetlicr than live in it under such conditions.” 
And so say ail of us. Our Foreign Secretary is, how- 
'ever, abused by ignorant miscliief- makers for ” making 
this war inevLtal/ie,” by not announcing at an earlier 
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stage tMt we should have to fight on the side of France 
and Russia. But Sir Edward Grey always maintained 
that if we had too early committed ourselves definitely 
to that course (wlilch was urged upon him by tfie 
French and Russian Ambassadors) we should ^only 
have hardened feeling in Gennariy ; and tlic oificial 
German reply to the speech by Sir hhlward I have 
just quoted is a v<}ry convincing proof of this. Sir 
Edward Grey took/’ says the Korih German Gazeiie, 
the fatal’step of giving the r- ciich Ambassador to 
understand that in the event of a European war 
England would be on tlu: side of the Entente Po\vers. 
In doing this he added fuel la the fire.'" d'he fact that 
this step i$ just what he did not take (as may be seen 
from Dispatch No. 87 in tiie famous “correspondence”) 
makes no dificrence to the argument ; for the Geianan 
Govtirnment uses its own lie to prox'c tliat tlie corollary 
of such action was fatal to peace. Sir Itdward was, in 
fact, correct in the view lie stated in Dispatcli No. no : 

believe it to be quite untrue that our attitude has 
been a decisive factor i)i the situation. The Gernian 
GovcYmnent do not expect our riCutralityT They ex- 
pected ” notliiiig except the wnr on wliicli they had 
determined at any cost. We ^^'ere compelled, ijideed, 
to light, as they knew would be the case, though they 
hoped to make ns fight alone when Belgium, France, 
and Russia had been crushed ; but we chose our own 
moment and delayed theViuead decision for so long 
that Bet]imanndloll\\'cg Evidently thought he had 
frighiened us out of this war al together, until Sir 
Edward Goschen dissipated his illusions UvS to the 
nature of a promise. * c 

V Bethmann-H will no doubt repeat, and not in 
vain, his appeals to “ the tribunal of liistory/' I feel 
that history will be quite ready for Irer task. But I* 
will take his complaisant newspapers in the interval. 
'l\\e Nor ddeiitschc AUgemcine Zeitung says that these 
facsimiles of Belgian documents have been (owing to 
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its own enterprise, apparently) brougixt to general 
knowledge in a way excluding any doul^t as to their 
autlienticity/’ Tliepointsin their version now brouglit 
forward by tlie Belgian Government are airily dis- 
mis^d as ‘'pin-pricking the translators*'; and tlien 
follows a most ingratiating expianatioig wliicli can 
only com|:^are with, the famous (sxcuses made to the 
United Slates for Germany's deliberate attempt to 
toi'pcdo the hospital sliip A'^lurias : tlie tender'-bearted 
TtMtion snl)marij\e did not notice the distinguishing 
marks ii].:K)n the vessel, and when it did realize v’hat 
they meant, it wtis positively relieved to iind its 
torpedo liad 3iot (exploded. Tlie Germans may tell 
that yarn to tlie Horse-MarinC'S and. see if they believe 
it. No one else will. N(M' will their latest excuse for 
a completed forgery be any belter rccei\'t:;d than their 
lame apology for attcmpiia.! murder. Tiiis is wliat 
the editor says about the alteration of conversedion 
into convention. '' As is now estabhslied, the fact was 
tlKit, owing to tire vci'y indistinct handwriting of the 
original text of General Ducarme’s report, tlic word 
converMiivn v/as read a,s conveniion, and translated 
accordingly." It is, in fact, another case of the wish 
being father to tiie thonglrt of crime. Our readers 
vill be able to distinguish the word conversation as 
clearly as they could have distinguished the green 
bajid and huge red cross on the side of the Asturias 
at a cpiartcr past live a clear afiernoon. The 
German editor goes on to gloat over the "crushing 
evidence " of Angio-Belgian duplicity which his 
forgeries elicited, and actually clinches his argm 
Inent with the words: "The degree of legal signifi- 
cance to be attacJjcd to tlie documGnts from the 
Belgian standpoint is undoubtedly proved by the 
facsimile of the cover, bo:aring very clearly and dis- 
tinctly the title Conventions Anglo-Bel^es ! " 

; But w^e can hardly wonder at an unlucky editor 
doing his best, in These directiorp^, when we read the 
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stuff provided by Ins General Stall not only lor the 
consiiniption of their own compatriots, but tor tJie 
edification of the world 'at large. I Ivayo never 
paid irmcb attention to these ‘ official reports ’" of 
continuous German victories ever since the war began. 
Even Turkey takes a bad staamd in tlie Ananias Stakes. 
Berlin picture-papers, 1 am remind(‘d, have pub- 
lished harrowing prescniments of Generals jofi're, 
Castclnau, and Vau in prison. ; of (jv;niian trcK^ps upon 
the quay cn captured Diuikirk ; of kindly Ih'ussians 
dandling happy Belgian babies on their knee while 
smiling Fieinisli niotliers welconu^ tlieir gentle com 
querors ; and in tlui a.niazijig colunuis of tiicir text 
these same papers have described how the gallant 
German Army, having (asptnrcd Paris, was obliged to 
leave that infected capital t() its moribund inluibitants 
owing to an outbreak of clr.)lcrri. 

As I have shown in previous pages, tlie taint of 
lying, like tlie stain of murder, lias not been limited 
to the dregs of the imliappy German population, it 
has spread downwards from the highest kwels. And 
so it is in this case. The f'Wgery of the Belgian docu- 
ments was useful to Bethmann- lioiiwcg and ])is 
master, and so it w as done tor them. As I had occasion 
to point out wIk;!! commenting on [Fitliinaavivl lolhv 
the real guilt both ot Belgian and of British comes to 
this : that each foresaw tlie possil>ility of what, on 
tlie fatal August 4th last,^. the Imperial ('hancelior 
called the \vrong we arc Auumitting"’ ; and there- 
fore .Betlunann-Hollweg is as dramatically furious 
wvitli both before the sympatheiic Keichstag of Decem- 
ber 2nd as be was pathetically nonplussed four months 
previously wh^n he learnt from our Ambassador in 
Berlin that ‘"fear of consequences could hardly be 
regarded as an excuse fi.)r breaking suletnn engage- 
ments/" He quoted, in December, the German 
newspaper to wdiich I have referred, and he added: 
'-Although there werti then {August qrh) many signs 
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of Belgium's giiilE written proofs were wanting. But 
the Engiisli statesmen well knew of those proofs. 
D(>cuments which were found at Brussels/ and which 
have already been published, have proved to all the 
work! how and to what degree Belgium had given up 
her neutrality towards England.’' 1 quote the l:>remen 
translation of his speech; but the meaning is clear ; 
and I trust there will be no longer any doubt as to 
the value oi the “proofs” on which the Imperial 
Chancell(:>r so prided himself. 

One other quotation from that same infamous 
oration of December, 1914, may be recalled. The 
speaker was once more suggesting the causes of the 
war : “ The outward responsibility must be borne by 
tliose men in Russia who planned and carried through 
the general mobilization of the Russian army. The 
inward responsibility rests with the British Govern- 
ment. This war would have been impossible had 
(lie London Cabinet declared in an unmistakable way 
to St. Petersburg {sic) tlia.t England was not willing 
to let tlic Aiistro-Servian conflict develop into a 
continental war of the Great Powers.” It is almost 
inconceivable that the representative of a great nation 
could permit himself such an expression in face of the 
; documents reproduced in tlic Correspondence respecting 
the European Crisis which had for months been in 
His possession. In the tirst letter, dated July goth^ 
Sir Edward Grey writes tb Sir E. Goschen : “ 1 hated 
tile idea of a war betweln any of the Great Powers, 
and that any of them should be dragged into a war 
^ by Serbia would be detestable.” But a week later 
we have the fact, recorded by M. de Fleuriaiibf the 
French Embassy, and equally w^ell bnowh to Beth- 
mann-FIollweg {French Yellow Book, No. 66), ; of Sir 
Edward Grey's observation to the German Ambassador 
in London on July 27th, that “ if Austria inya^^^ 
'Serbia after the Serbian reply, she would prove 
she . wished to^crtish a small Stale, Then European : 
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question would be raised and a war would ensue in 
which ml the Powers would take fariP Again, on 
July 29th, Sir Edward Grey wrote to Sir IL Goschen 
\Correspohdence, No. 89) as follows: After speaking 
to the German Ambassador this afternoon about the 
European situation, I said that I wislied to say to 
him in a quite private and friendly way, something 
that was on my mind. The situation was very grave ; 
while it restricted to the issues actually involved 
we had no tliought ' of interfering in it. But if 
Germany became involved in it, ami then France, the 
issue might be so great that it would involve all Euro- 
pean interests ; and I did not wish him to be misled 
bj^ tlie friendly tone of our coiivcrsatio.u---- winch 1 
hoped would continue — into thinking that should 
stand aside. He said that he (juife understood this, , . . 

I did not wish to be open to any reproach from him 
that the friendly tone of all our conversations had 
misled him." 

As it this were not enough, Sir Edward. Grey sent a 
.messa,ge (wliich. I have already qnotod) direct to the 
Chancellor himself, saying, “ If the peace of Europe 
can be preserved, and the present crisis safely 
passed, rny own endeavour will be to promote some 
anungement to which Germany could be a party, by 
which she could be assured that no aggressive or 
hostile policy would be p^irsued against lier or lier 
allies by France, Russia, or oursehx^s, jointly or 
separately" (Correspondelce, No. loi). And Sir 
Edward went further still upon the morrow (July 31st). 
He then told the German Ambassador {Correspondence^ 
No. Ill} that C if Germany could get any reasonable, 
proposal pvit lorward which made it clear that Ger- 
many and Austria were striving to preserve European 
peace, and that Russia and France would be unreason- 
able if they rejected it, 1 would support it at St. 
Petersburg and Paris, and go the length of saying that 
if Russia and Francc^jeould not aecdpt \t His Majesty's 
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Government tmuld have nothing more to do with the 
consequences,'' I repeat these niessages from previous 
pages because the\’ are vital to the whole case and 
because wliat Bethmaiuv-Hoiiweg wants us to be- 
lieve is that tliough Gerinaiiy refused peace on 
terms of this kiiKg she would not have gone to war 
if we had plaitily said that wc should fight her. Once 
more he cannot have it botli wa5^s/' The Kaiser 
bad paid no attention to the UK’bilization gf our Fleet, 
except to consider it as an utivai'raiita.blc provocation. 
He would never have checked his cakulat(ol ultimatums 
if we had added the threat of our '' contemptible little 
armv/' 
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of the Reichstag. 
We sliaii holcl fast/’ he said, for all tirae the coun- 


tries which have becu fertilized by Gerinau l)lood, . . , 
By bloody war to splendid victory/' Maximilian 
Harden spoke out soon afterwards too, vith equal 
clearness and brutality^ both in his ocyn Zukunji and in 
the New/Scork Times. He was sick of the apologists, 
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and i do not wonder ; but lie certainly gives away 
the German case completely : '' Not as weak-willed 
bhindcrers/' lie writes, have we undertaken the 
feartul risk of this war, Wc wanted it because we had 
to wisli it and did wish it. May the I'euton devil 
throttle those winners whose excuses make us ludicrous 
in these hours of arduous daring. , . , Now we know 
wliat the war is for [no doubt this was written during 
the Ypres cairi[)aign] : it is to hoist the flag of 

the Empire on the narrow Channel that opens and 
locks the road into the Ocean. . . . Here, too, is that 
wiiich e\’ery (German licart yi'ams for, victory over 
England. . . . We shall remain in the Belgian Nether- 
lands, to v^hich \ve shaU add the thin strip of coast 
up to the rear of Calais, and tiien we siiali terminate, 
of oiir own accord, this war whicli, now that we have 
safeguarded our honour, can bring us no other gains. . . . 
Of a solemn peace-conference, with haggling over terms, 
parolnnents and seals, we have no need. . , .. Never 
again a witiicred German Empire! From Calais to 
Antwerp, Flanders, Limburg, Brabant, to behind the 
line, of the Meuse forts, Pmssian I . Hie southern 
triangle with Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxemburg. We 
need land for our industries, a road into Ocean. . , . 
And never was there a war more just, never one the 
result of which could bring such liappiiiess as must 
this, even for the conquoied. ... It shall, it must, it 
will conquer new provinces for the majesty of, the 
noble German spirit.’* \ 

To similar instances of what I may call the Mina- 
tory Future Tense wc liave been accustomed by other 
■ writers during this war. Nor shall I nq^ake the obyipiis 
answer of the plain and simple Present. What I 
would ei:ri])hasizc is tliat no writer but a German of 
1914 could be guilty of just this kind of boastful folly 
.about the ''majesty of his noble spirit/' just this 
complacent iack^of every honourable scruple, just this 
amazing barrenness of humour. These are the very 
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qualities that have been displayed by German Pro- 
fessors, Theologians, and Diplomatists ever since the 
war began. Implicitly they all cGim that the rest oi 
the world has no rights and shall have no choice 
when Germany issues lier decrees. Neither Maxi- 
milian Harden nor his compatricds seem to realize 
that when Germany stepj^xxi into Belgium she not 
only stepped out of all her cr)loni'^s overseas, but out 
of every pcJ^sibiiity of a claim to civilized (.)r Iionour- 
able citizensliip ; and she roused even more loathing 
for the system of murder and pillage she calls war 
than for the system of vulgar and methodical menace 
she called peace. The full extent of Germany's ruth- 
less atnbition and of her hyst(Ti€ai hatred against our 
Empire has become more and more evident sitice 
even the sliglit restraint which disavowed the hasty 
platitudes of a Bernhardi had fallen oh at the foul 
touch of W'ar. The hatred he suggested as political 
has now been proclaimed as instinctive, inevitable, 
and unalterable. 'The contempt lie showed for “ small 
nations'’ has developed into a conspiracy to likd 
Serbia and Belgium (and the rest) out of existence, 
without any I'calization of tire strengtli these same 
small nations might develop in resistance. The gospel 
he preached of tiie super-excellence of (jcrman culture 
and the duty of spreading it abroad has become the 
greed of a nation, once widely honoured, wealtlnyg and 
secure, to dominate the world, to challenge fate, to 
aiffront a, greater necesi^y ” than ever the puny 
Betiimann-Horiwegs have imagined — the avd^/Ki] of 
Greek Tragedy. » 

The cause ^or which we are fighting, with the 
inateiial assistance of our Allies and the spiritual 
. encouragement of nearly all the rest of the world, 
was tersely stated in our own Prime Minister’s 
speechCvS during August and September, 1914, We 
are at war, said Mr. Asquith, to vindicate the sanc- 
tity; of treaty obligations and of *wlmt is properly 
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called the public law of Europe * : . to assert and 
ejiiorce the independence of Free States; relatively 
sihaii and weak, against the encroachments and vio- 
lence of tl 1,0 strong . . . to withstand, as wo boliove 
in the best interests not only of our own Fhnpirc, but 
of idvilizatioAi at l.u’ge, ilie aA’roganl claim of a, single 
Power to dcmiiriate tiie de\aF5pnieiit of the destinies 
of Europe.” Ami the same voire, speaking, this lime, 
not for Ffrigland only, not for the Pritish Kmpire only, 
but for Uie cix’ilized world, has giv-m the sacred 
pledge that w'O shall not sheatlu^ the sword, which 
we ha.\’e not lightly diawn, undl .Belgium .recovers in 
full measure all, and more than ali, that she has 
sacriticed, until I''ra.nec is adr:([uatdy secured against 
the niejuxcc of aggi’caiou, nnlil Ihe rights of tlie 
smaller naiioiiaiilies of Eurripe aic placed Ujxon an 
unassailal,)le ((Jimdation, uniil the mitilary doinincUion 
oj Prussia is juliv aiul Ihially dcsl royal d* This was 
c<.;niirmcd by ti.«.c striking utterance of tiic French 
Piime in the Eha.jnbr‘r of Deputies ojii Decem- 

ber 23rd, ioi-u M. Vi\iaiii spoke in the I Airis which 
lus Government laid liaii to lca,.ve (for military reasons) 
f(n:ir months before. “France,” hc' said, ‘'will not 
lay dowii h<.'r a.ians until she has aveng^^d outraged 
right, regained for ever tlie prorances torn from her 
by force, restored to heroic Belgium the fullness of . 
her materiai ])i'r)-]M.:rity ahU licr polilieal indcpeudence, 
and broken Prussian nhPlarism so that on tlic basis 
of justice we ina.y rebuJd a regenerated Europe.” 
No one desires to ruin the Gorniaa people. But it is 
‘ they who will jxay the reckoning in exact proportion 
as they raaPe common cause with the arrogant mili- 
tarists of Prussia who have savagely sacrificed them 
to an insensate lust for power. 

The possibility of such acts as Prussia has eom- 
mitted, in Silesia in 1740 or in Belgium in 1914, must 
be for ever ended. Never again must such a peace 
be allowed ai tliat of 1713 or of 1815, each a 
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trace to 'banknipt diplomatists, a mere change of scene 
for wearied despots, a mere re-shafiling of territories, 
boundaries, dynasties, winch retained in its unnatural 
chaos all tiie seeds of future strife. This time, at my' 
rate, we can appreciate from bitter experience the 
errors both of tlie peace of Utrecht and ot tlie Congress 
of Vienna. In this twentietfi erntury we have to 
make a lasting settlement. It is tlie people's blood 
that has bi, 4.^11 slu'd, the people’', treasure tliat has 
been spilt, the pcu|:)le’s lio[)es thai were arrested ; and 
at last the people’s rights must govern a new age of 
freedom, of respoasibijity, of honour. Let us banisli 
for ever those slia.dows of dominion, splcndonr, and 
catastrophe that have l)eoui ca.st so long irom out the 
dusty toiiibs ol mediccval Enrperoj's. Tin; medi^eearl 
po\vc.r of tlie Ihmssiaii military caste, AN'hich rejuresents 
them, must be aimihiiaicd. IJjilcss that is one result 
of tlioir mad adventure of 1914 we shall lurt only ruin 
our own lives, we shall destroy the heritage of our 
cliildren, we shall be false to all our fathers’ trust, and 
a far wx)rse fate than Belgium’s will be ours. We 
must settle not with Uu- I leilu;*n/a)lie.ri.rs but wWh tlie 
(jerinan people. IVussia must be cut down to wliat 
s]\e was when Frederick the (treat first ruled her. 
There is no otlier w-ay. The (tennan ('’onfederation. 
if it still persists, must go on witliont her ; for only 
when stripped of the rcsour^^js of the rest of Ciermany 
will Prussia be powerless for evil. 



CHAPTER Vni 


MISUNDKKSrOOD 

‘' In GcrmianvE waikid the Wireless from Berlin in 

December, 1915, no- 
b o d y iinderstandvS 
vvivy onr enemies, 
after their diplonuilic 
defeats in the Bal- 
kans and their . milk 
tary failures, liave 
not yet begun peace 
negotiatioas." I will 
give a lew reasons. 
Nothing lias occurred 
to modify tlie atti- 
tude taken up by 
our selves and our 
Allies at the close 
of 1914. Until the 
pledge then mntiially 
given is fnlfilled, no- 
tiling will change the 
detennination pC us 
all. If the Berlin W'irciess does not understand this, 
it is no great matter. What is of interest to me is 
that tlic German Peopie tliernselvcs are beginning to 
ask questions about it. Let me bo quite dear con- 
cerning tlic Peace Palaver in the Reichstag. The Priis- 
siaiis have allovs^d it because,, if it were to succeed, 
S--: ■: -O' ■■ ■■■• V 204 ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 'O' /ggS;. . 
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th( 3 y wo iild get peace on their own terms; while if 
it fails, they can throw the odium of continuing the 
war upon ungrateful foes wiio do not appreciate the 
blessings of Kixltur. What chielly danms any peact^ 
proposals allowed to-day by the Kaiser 1 $ that they 
would admirably suit his plan of getting the best lie 
can out of the present situation, a situation which 
cannot improve and is certain to deteriorate, from his 
point of v'mx. Tiio proposals rvally mean, as little 
as the older lie about starvation , and how black a lie 
that was may be seen at once from the same Wireless 
source, which laughs at tiie blind, rniers ’’ “who 
believe in tlie starvation of Gerjiiany and her economic 
prostration 

Vet if I remember aright, one of the most loudly- 
asseverated excuses, issued by our iogicaliy-minded 
“ Wireless,'* lor the smking ot tlie Lusiianias women 
and children was tliat England was starving out tlio 
women and ciiildrcn of Germany with lier blockade. It 
is true other excuses were offered, such as: (i) that 
the English captain sank t]\o ship (which he iiad 
packed for the purpose witli AuKaicans) in order to 
cause friction between the Kaiser and President 
Wilson ; (2) that the wicked Englidi oilicers were just 
going to tire their guns when tliey were torpedoed 
by the jinstiy indignant and inohensive German sub- 
marine; (3) that the shijfVvvas canu'ing trfu:)ps from 
Canada to make widows of, innocent (feiiiiaii wives; 
(4) that she was carrying ^shells to blow the noble 
troops of Germany to piecr 4 ; (5) iliat she was warned 
not to go by advertisements in tlu' public press, and* 
therefore GcriLKiny had every right to blow her sky- 
high if she started. Several considerations arise from 
these arguments, which have all bein gravely urged 
by the German officials. The ffibi is tliat thoj" cannot 
all be right. Tlie second is tluit it lias now become 
irapossibie to believe a word a German says. The 
third: is that German^ evidently cmisider they may 
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do wliat they like, and justify it by Sciying it was 
necessary. In exactly the same M'ay they made war 
when tliey pleased, explained it witli live equally selh 
d)ntradicto]'y reasons, and now dcinand to make 
peace when it suits them. It is precisely this arro- 
gant and lying spirit which we are ligliting to destroy. 
Their theatrical screams of Hate, we may neglect, 
for they have torn their passir>u into tatters that 
will barely hid^^ their tear. i>ut even if suited us 
to settle terms, we should not accept eitiier Prussia 
or the Kaiser among the guarantors. His word is 
worthless. His kingdom is disgraced. 'Ilie Allies, 
at their own good time, will impose terms upon tlie 
(iermau people with their du]}'-(:!ected representatives 
as guarantors, and with ever\^ piissibility of breaking 
those terms forcibly remowd. It would save a. great 
deal ol useless verbiage if the Reichstag would under- 
stand, once and for all, that terms of peace, as , they 
envisage them t(.)-day, are not only as ridiculous as Mr, 
Ford and his shipload of ITo-German foolery, but are 
just as bad an adv<n tisemeiit both of tiunr wares and 
their intelligence, 

A. ruler who has broken his ]y[edged woi'd, who has 
authorized and rewarded numberless atrtanties; wlio 
has been as unmoved when his Ally massacred the 
Armenian ]:)0|)ulation as when his Generals and Ad- 
mirals murdered the \vonu;ri and children of Belgium, 
France, America, Serbia, Poland ; w1k> has turned 
his peaceful people into '|^:annon fodder and driven 
them to th(; sliamblcs for Fis own ambition ; who has 
i.debased the iidc, a national currc.aK:y of truth and honour 
and humanity; who is loathed by Ins enemies and 
detested by the rest of the world — tiie incarnation of 
rutldess Evil who has done all this may perhaps hold 
up for a time tlie glittering facade of finpcrial rnilh 
, tarism that hides the Hell beneath; but not for ever, 
not wen for much longer. It is true iiiat his prepara- 
ction for this war has been as cdld-biooded and savage 
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as his execution of it. It is true that by the dawn of 
19x4 it was not Gerniany which had an .Army, but 
the Army which possessed Germany, .i t is true tluit 
by the worsliip of the Moloch-fctish he had changai 
]:}i.s people froii) seventy million souls who formed 
a State into seventy million soiiiluss seris who 
worshipped Macliinory at the bidding ; who 

turned their backs, when the Hist, cannon sp(.)kc, on 
every ideal* which marts lab(.air m tlic ]:a.ist had con- 
quered for the in tare; who gave themsdsav up to a 
hate-inspired slavery that belongs t:o tju' twilit ignor- 
ance of the piadhstoric sa.vage. Jhii in s])iti/ of all 
this there is strenglli in tnilh and justice tliat will 
in the end prevail Some glimmerings of tlie liglit 
liave bo(ai \'ouchsafed aheu.dy, Itvcn Ihaissia liad 
begun to recognize tliut Bismarck was nglit in think- 
ing she could never colonize a scrap of land, in the 
end slie will be forced to rea,lize tliat slu^ has not 
absorbed even, those German States whom slie has 
pitilessly ground down witii the stolid squalor (d her 
.morcisc oFlicialisni. Time [.ns not :dood still, thougli 
the Prussians \ydvc stayed rooted in the bloodstained 
tents of Attila, among the morasses of their chosen 
prototy]><:;s, flic Mnns. And Time has laiuscti lieia^ and 
there a spark of progress among tiie gloomy bogs they 
call Kultnr ” ; that spark has lit a tiny tlaine of 
protest too, a candle tha> shall md: be put out. I 
have from time to time called attention to tiie danger 
of an internal friction that wall o?]e day Ijiirst into a 
conllagration. Tiie smoke/ has alr< ady risen even to 
the portals of tlie Reichstag - tliat mocluiy of fre«i 
institutions, ttiat strangled ghost o f consti tutionai 
government, which gibbers now and tlum at Beth- 
inaTm-Hollweg's incantations alxwc tlie witches' caul- 
dron bubbling with the venomous scum of lies. Even 
the throttled Press lias gasped out a few wxuds now 
and then. Let me recall tluan. 
d For twelve montfisF wrote the Vonmyta in 1915, 
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we have been listening to wlmt is not trite. Siirely 
we cannot be taken amiss if wc express a desire to hear 
once what is true and what the German Government 
really considers as the object of this war ! The 
VoYwdrls w'as very innch taken amiss '' for such 
nnpardonablc curiosity ; and it was ff:)rthwith sup- 
pressed lor suine time. Once more, however/ it re- 
turned to tin* charge. “ What: is the use/' it wrote, 

o:f any interpellations if the Chancellor answers only 
with evasions or perhaps interprets ' d(hensivc war ' 
in a sense like that of Count Riwentlow and his friends ? 
That certainly would not bring us nearer to peace, 
but it would at any rate help to get us out of the fog 
in which w are: at presr’ut groping, and woukl c^reatc 
tlie clearness winch is doubly iieccssaiy at a moment 
when, in spite of the calculation issued in August, 
new milliards are being demanded for the coiithuia- 
tion of the war." No wonder botli the Vorwdrls and 
its readers were b(‘giniiing to resent a fog " through 
which the mounting thousands of their casualties were 
wa;il-nigh the only facts they knewn 

More than tlie S<,K:ialists have realized that appar- 
ently the "shining armour" of ilieir glorious world- 
conquering military madiine lias indeed for the 
moment wiped out iittlo Belgium^ and the even Aveaker 
Serbia, off the map of Europe; but they have also 
seen tiiat neither in Rus/a nor in France can the 
God-given troops of the Fatiieiiaiul secure anything 
approaching a decision ; and that, in evident despair 
ot getting one cither agranst these foes or against 
Jtaly, tliey | blunged in yet a fourth direction towards 
Constantinople and the fatal mirages of the East. 
Wuth all this, the Germans at home are beginning to 
understand what it means to have their commerce 
wholly stopped and the Seven Seas of the world 
/held in the unchecked power of their adversaries. 
There may not be starvation in Germany/ let us 
take them at sMiv word for oi§ce, and never believe 
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tliem again when they whine about scarcity' of food. 
But there are very serious internal troubles. Of 
that Ave may at least be sure. And frum the way 
the Gcnnans treat their conquered enemies we 
an excellent indication of the things they most dislike 
themselves. Many of tliose things they are beginning 
to suffer. Each of tliern alone may not be serious yet. 
Ihit they are producing a cumuiaiivc ehect. It is to 
change th<? o|:>iiuons of the wl’ :)h:‘ German people 
(outside Prussia) that we and our Allies are fighting. 
The mere fact that Germany's enemies have never 
yet dianged their opinions, however much of their 
territoi’}^ she iia.s conquered, ouglit to sliow us that 
the reverse process was bound to be difficult and long. 
But tliere are discontented souls in the German camp 
who are working for the samti end as the Allies, who 
have at last made their voices hoard, who have begun 
to speak those truths to which tlrcir compatriots would 
never dream of listening fmm ourselves. 

Tile voting a.t Merthyr Tydvil showed, on this 
side, that the ukiss of our working ]:)opn.]ation will 
never stand for that inconclusive peace winch is the 
last hope of the Prussian General Staff, and apparently 
the first recommendation of tiie discredited '' Union 
of Democratic Control,’’ which nclllu'r unites Demo- 
cracy nor controls anything else. Tire I^hench Loan 
was another symptom of\‘qua.l signbicance ; tor it 
meant not only that the woi;king population of France 
posset'' far more real wealth and “new ivioney “ than 
her best friends suspected, #but that every Frenchman 
froni the highest to tlio lowest is willing to bet his# 
last farthing pn the victory of France and of her 
: friends. Russia lias already begun that counter- 
offensive of which the inevitable end is the destruction 
of the Hobenzollerns with their Hindenburg tenpenny- 
nail idol. The Government of the United States, 
reluctant to take action upon the murder of its women 
and cliiidren, upon ttie flagrant coritempt tor all its 
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signed conventions, upon the wholesale massacres in 
Armenia, or upon the continuous destruction of 
shipping under its l1ag, was at last roused to drive 
o\it th(^ diplomatists of Austria and (jenTiaiiy after 
they liad cynically a.nd deliberately abased tlie lios- 
pitality and consi>ir<'d against tlu^ safety of the Sovereign 
State to which tluy were accTedited. It was to face 
this situation that at the end of 1915, and again in 
the aAiliiniii of igib, the Prussiaii (h/nerabStaif tried 
to placate internal opposition by allowing a. peace 
pala’san wliicb tliey can always uso to ihrow re- 
sponsibility o]5 otluTs’ sluaildcr^. 

In the meantime we need not iindeirate the Prussian 
effort merely because we wholeheartedly ablior its 
aims and mctlsods. '' At this hour, when a hurricane 
ib blowing on the worhi, A\'e look to England as to a 
lighthouse built on a rock, \vl,iich no tempest can 
overtlirow. We look to lingiand, tlie suprc'ine guar- 
antee of the world’s libert}'/’ So spoke, for many 
anotlier neutral, Professoj- Ikui] Seippel, of Zurich. 
For e\a;ry Ihitisli citizen ihe issue is simple. Hck; 

stand we --in arms be<auise we can no other. Europe, 

it is becoming more and more manifest, will be almost 
entirely inv olved beh-re tlie end is svnin But if the 
great task of peaceful rt^cuudruclion is to be successfui, 
it will be imposnble for other nations to consider the 
liighcr etiiics from the m^«rcly geograpliical ]:)oint of 
view of an Amerjcan Presidential Message. ‘'The 
Romans,’' vvTotcMachiavelli, " foreseeing their troubles 
afar off. rjjiposed themsUlv'es in time, and never 
^swallowed any injury to avoid a war.” Wlien 
Civilization is fighting Barbarism in one liemi- 
sphere, it seems impossible to " stand apart ” in 
anotlier, and still to claim tlie cliampionship of all 
the virtues. Official American condemnation of 
Prussian methods will doubtless be more vigorously 
expressed by tlie Goveniment of the United States 
before the issu^ ofdiiis war has been decided by otl®s ; 
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blit where there was no intervenlkm to save Belgiunn 
there shall certainly bo none to screen Gennany. 

If the nations in the world after the war,*’ said 
Visconnl Grey in iotG, arc able to do soniething more 
effective tl\an they have been able to do ])irfore, to bind 
themselves tog<;ti\er f<:>r the coinnion o])ject ol peace, 
they nuist be prepared not t(j undertake more than 
they are prepared to uphold by k>ia% and to see \\hen 
the time oli»crisis eoiues lliat it is u]>held. Iw force. . . . 
It is not merely a sigiioyjanual yxi Sovert igns or Presi- 
dents that is required to neike a llihig like that worth 
wliilo ; it must also liavr- behind it i-arliameiitr. and 
national sentiment.'’ 

There is a tremcndcuis force in tlic ('oiu'entrated 
opprobrium of imivejsal abhojience which G<^rma.ny 
has yet to learn : lor it coiisuhiles au a.pp^eil (o the con- 
sidered jndgmtnt of civilized ]\lankin(h to that verdict 
of History wivich. l:k;thiiianit"H<.)l]w-eg lias so frequently 
and dishoiK^stly iiivokork And History, as Froude: 
so hnely said, is a vtsice for ever syuniding across the 
centuric'S the laws of Ivight and Wrong. Opiiiions 
alter, manners cliange, cretds rise and fall; but the 
moral lawis written on the tablets of eternity.’' It is 
the fundamental principle' that will stand unshaken 
amid all the shitting ennents of the good or adverse 
fortune of a war. It is .not the special property of 
any single man or any sinVle nation, it is enshrined 
in the traditions, the iiteraiurc, and the religion of the 
race,. Falsehood and injustice may ilourish for a 
time ; but their punishny^nt is as iuevitai>le as was 
the lYench Rev<diition. For every laise word or un-* 
righteous deed, for cruelty end oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the |trice is paid at last. Their doom, is as 
certain as the doom of Prussia, because all life, hrae 
and hereafter, is founded upon truth and justice. 
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GERMAN ATROCITIES 

Gerniany has let loose on iiie -world, a greater and 
more tonible aiuircliv than any individual anarchist 
over (h'eained ol. In future, war, unless there -is '.oinc 
means of restraining it, will, by the development of 
science, bo made even more tevrible and horrible tl-an 
this warhas boon, bcvouise thoonaiiy has throwoi down all 
tl\c barriers wlucli (“iviliaoation previously Iniilt up so 
as to keep tJie horrors of war wathiu boirnds/' 

ViSeOOXr Gu?:Y, 

Or! obey 23rrf, icoO. 
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THK OUTLAWS 

N BRIO'S A. liow iiko you 
]A)RTfA. Vety vilely in 
most vilely in the ailcvDO! 
he is LI iitllc w'orse tl'iin a 
bettor than a boast ; an tl: 
make shift to yo wiiliont 

So inucii has happened since August, 1914, that it 

is almost an eltort 
to recall tlui tlirill 
of liori’OT witl'i which 
've all read in the 
Titles o f Sept cm- 
!>er i/atlp in, liiat 
year, the terrible 
ieller scut to tlic son 
o i ‘ ' a L 0 n. d 0 u 

\hcar by a,h officer 
s«;'i'viug witli onr Ex- 
[) edition ary F o r c e 

in France — one of 
tliose ' ' 0 1 d C o n - 
teni,} )libles ' ' w h o s e» 
meinory \vill never 
die wiiile courage 
and first-rate nilUy 
tary skill ai'e cher- 
ished in the British 
Empire/ “ I never realized/’ he waotc, wEat an 
awful thing war is. You cannot imagine at home the 
■ '.f'o/ -21^ 



f:r ; a.LU.l 
; is best, 
i is little 

•ill (hat fell, I >e I shall 
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horror of it I am in a small village oa the extreme 
left, arid can sec the horrible cruelty of the Germans 
to the inhabitants. We have got three girls in the 
trenidies with us, who came to us for protection. One 
had no clothes on, liaving been outraged by the Ger-” 
mans. I have given lier my shijt and divided my 
ratiojis among them. , . . Anotiicr poor girl has just 
(Munc in, having had both lier breasts cut oft. Luckily 
1 caught the Uhlan oiheer in tiu* act, and with a. rifle at 
300 yards killed him. And now she is with us, but, 
poor girl, I am airaid she will die. She is very 
pretty, and (uily about uiiieietai, and only Iras lier 
skirt on.” 

Lord Selbrame and others VTote to tire Timc^ asking 
for convincing pr(x>i of on incident which then seemed 
unbelievable. In the Field I called on tlic Government 
to hnd out the truth conceniing the lica-rible rumours 
that soon Ix-gau to j)(>ur across the Cluinnel, and to 
publisl) the lacts in a foi m. which would at once put 
an end to scepticism. A Committee ol Investigation 
wtis a])pointc(i by the Prime i\l.inistcr. Very shortly 
afterwards the JhJgian and French Governments 
began to produce (jiiicial statements of the most 
hideous crimes perpetjated upojt (heir innocent and 
unarmed populations by tiie Gennau soldiery. In 
the middle of February, ^913, the Field issued its 
first Special Supplement, with exclusive information 
from Belgium and a resiiine of such facts as had been 
already autlioritativeiy guaranteed. It created a 
wideipread and most painful iinpres^fon from one 
^ end of the world to the ourer, and was called for in 
thousands of reprints, until on January 29th, 1916, 
the Field published a second Supplement giving a 
more coinplete and comjnehensive illustrated account 
: of these erime.s than had yet appeared anywhere, and 
including a large amount of that detailed evidence of 
eye-witnesses which tlic general public liad largely 
overlook ed in., the appendix af that inost valuable 
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jadiciaj inquiry, the Bine Book; called the Bryce 
Report, printed in the early summer of 1915, Some 
of my earlier comments on tliese terrible facts, and 
more particularly some of the conclusions I dreW 
from them (as to the nature, of this war and o'f its 
results), had been very natiirally considered to be 
somewhat exaggerated by chivalrous souls who 
refused to believe that those who \xovq our common 
humanity #ouId be so blind to (‘very inslijict of iionour, 
of mercy, of civilization. Other ('ritics, pardonably 
slow to condemn their fell(jW"Crcaf;Lin‘S, for lojig 
remained sceptical as to the ])ruoi's br<jught forward; 
or, wlien these latter became overu lieinung (since the 
Belgian tragedies ot 1914 were soon imilated by the 
same soldiers, even by G<ninan saiicu's, elsewliere), the 
more humane c«:>ntimied to urge that the atrocities 
may have been the result of sudden lionzy and of 
jilcoholism, and that in any case it was unfair to lay 
the blame of sucli bestial ferocity upon the (h'rman 
High (Command, still less upon the German nation a,s a 
whole. But overwhelming (widcDce has driven home 
the terrible truth that all Ihesc scet>Lics"howc;ver 
honourable tfieir motive — have been wr(>]}g, 
it is but a melancijoly salisfaclion to 1.h‘ ab]<.: to 
point to the llrst war-iuimbers of tlie. 7 da/d as iKudng 
contained the earliest, and |.>erhaps the fiercest, 
condenujation of the. German nation on these counts. 
It was no special pleasino to have to confess that in 
well-nigh every estimate ol that once splendid Irmpirc 
we h,a(f been woefully mistaken ; to re(a>gnize that 
the venomous cretxl of Pi/ssia had indeed poisoned a, 
great community of abounding wcaltli, of astonishing 
scientific pro^^ress, of ajaparently high civilization; 
A¥e ki,u3wwve luid tire strongest army in the world to 
face when war began, \\diat we only began to 
realize some two months later was that our enemy 
was also the most dishonourable liar, thc) most briital 
murderer, the most blasphemous sdoui;drel that his- 
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tory has ever seen. From the violation of the neutrality 
oi Belgimn to the rejection of evxTy principie of 
; international law and every convention of civiliza- 
tion was but a natural sequence in tlic patli of treacliery. 
From the lies of the Kaiser to Preside]] t Wilson, or of 
Bethmaan-Iiollw^eg to the universe at large, to the 
bombastic iintrutiis of the last Berlin wireless 
from luancc, the nansoous svreajn of mendacity grew 
mon^ turbid with, exany ]_)assing wt'ek. And Mr. 
J, H. Morgan* s book {(jcynhni Airocihcs : An Ofjlcial 
hiceyiligaiion), containing a, large amount of un- 
pub] i shod documentary evi(lenc(\ largely ]n-ovided 
by German witnesses tliemselvaw, lirougld the hnah 
blasting proof that the h/irrors committed in Belgium 
in August and Sej)teinl)er, louj, inci'edible as they 
seemed, xxere but a foixdastc of the future, were 
but a poriion of tlie unspeakable crimes committed 
upon .Brilisli soldiers ns well as upon subjects of all 
the rest of t\m Allies. Thn time has come not merely 
to believe these things, not nieiaiy to burn with indig- 
naiion that such things have been chme against our 
own tlesh atid bkxal (and wonkl be do:ae on English 
soil if oiu'c the loc could kuid), but to translate our just 
resentment into sikF jxractical h>rm as llie coiuhlions of 
the complicated problem mny permit. The first pre- 
liminary is to clear our i/iiuds of cant and sternly 
consider the main issues before iis.^ 

FirsE then, it is iini>ossible any loiiger to acquit 
the German pcoiAe as a vdioie of direct cornpheity 
in these matters, Wc know tliat they have been 
> told the truth about tlieAr ali'ocities by their own 
feiIo\\^-ci)iuitryir,Len at the front; liiat they have 


^ 'those who dcOre to sec rhe aotaul evidonre . should read 
Crimes of Gcnnany, a reprint fron). the Field SupplciiKUifc I'or 
Jaijuary ro C, broiK'hi up 1o <iaU; witli aiidcd iUirstratio/os. It <:a.}v 
b<; bouglit at any {MKjkstall or book.scilerCs. On the covci' is a red 
rc{.>rochi:cti.oii of “ Fevi stance,*’ by Itex from the Are de 'riiomphe, 
On ike back is the Gorman medal of the. March to raris,. 
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frtjquently been given the opportunity—in the case of 
prisoners and others — at least to remain passive, and 
they iiave deliberately chosen to be brutal; that th^ 
editors of the newspapers they buy, publishing v^hat 
tlieir experience tells them will be. popular, have 
printed mid circulated broadcast the ino^t revolting 
stories ot cructty to tlie wounded, the most vulgarly 
s<:'nsationa.l })i('turcs of the terror created ^ among 
English wotnen and children by iiombardmcnt. And 
tmally, whether there have been protests or not, the 
whole German nation, knowing at the very least tlic 
(;.onte.i2ts oi letters from tlie fr<nit contaiiiing wliat 
the writers thought the recipients w'ould like to 
licar, has been deirbcrately prepared to ju-oht by such 
aborriinable [>ractices, 

I will take hrst a ietter written on March iGtli, 1015, 
by Joliann Wenger, of tlie ist Ikivarian .Array Corps, 
ft was lound on a prisoner oi the cSbtii Regiment, and 
is headed with an iron crf>ss, with ribbon and wreath, 
and a travesty of a famous hymn. It was meant to 
please a ceitain Ci-reti Mayor/’ svlio Iiad sent the 
man a parcel or comforts from Hambui'g. It has been 
reproduced in full elsewhere, so I need only quote a 
few of the sentences with whicii he desirc^d to ingrcitiate 
himself, promising to send iier a ring from a slicil to 
wear on her arm — theiwyou have a nicci souvenir 
from a Geimau warrior who has been through every- 
thing from the start. . , , Dear Grdh Mayer, 1 liave 
bayo^'cted seven women and lour girls in live minutes. 

. , . 1 bayoneted tiicm and did not shoot them, this 
herd of sows; thr^y are ujprsc than the men,’' 

^ It may be tliought unfair to quote (in this connec- 
tion) a letter which never reached the recipient it 
tries to please with stories of bayoneting women and 
girls. But thousands of such letters did reach, their 
destination ; and it is idle to say tfiat the German 
people arc unaware of what is happening, or are 
displeased by such records written *f or. their satistac- 
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tioii. When the Germaxi people at home had a chance 
of imitating tlieir heroes at the fronh they took it. 
^\'ead (Morgan, p. io8) the way they treated the 
Russian prisoners in 1914. Remember what our own 
returned prisoners (several of them otliccrs) have told 
us. See the description (ih., p. 26) of the way tliey set 
dogs on tiu^ starving Russian captives, or (on tlie same 
page) ftie brutality of their “Sisters of Mercy to 
miserable men in cattle trucks. These facts, taken 
together with the abundant evidence in the abomin- 
able diaries of (ferman soldicas, show that it is useless 
to attempt to discriminate bettseen tlui people and 
their rulers as 11 is between the people and their 
soidieiss. And if atrocities coimuitled on French, 
Belgians, Russians, or Serbia.ns siill .leave t,he humani- 
tarian cold, let him read (Morgan, p, 12) how the 
helpless wounded of tlie 8tli Battalion — Ifighlanders — 
were bombed to dcatli in a traverse by German 
soldiers at liaisnes on September 25th, 1915. 

These people, with this army, are the nation which 
claims trie .iiegvaiimiy of l'fuio])e, which asks to rule 
the lands tiiey iiave not ruined. It is no longer 
possible to imagine either that tiieir soldiers bm‘st 
suddenly into paths of uiiknown crime, or that the 
most highly educated nation in Europe is at once the 
most ignorant and the ^nost credulous. What is 
proved by the records is a general ingrained turpitude 
whicli it is tlic business not of tlie lawyer, still less of 
the diplomatist, but of the anthropologist, to explain. 
They are smitten with tiiw infection of some hideous 
moral distemper forced Germany by the sinister 
reversion ot Prussia to tlie I'arfar savage, by a Prussian 
terrorism/’ derivt.M from morbid insensibility 
others’ siiirerings combined with extreme sensitive- 
ness to his ow'n~a. temperainent \vhich impels the 
trooper to dip a baby’s head in scalding water to make 
its mother get the coliee quickly, or induces the officer 
to drive old * women and children at the bayonet’s 
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point between him and his enemy in the field. The 
stain runs tlirough from top to bottom ; just as their 
official War-Book lays it dovai that on occasion it 
will be profitable to massacre prisoners, so their Navy 
shoots helpless sailoj‘S (its oivn as well as ours) when 
tliey are struggling in the sea. livery tender feeling 
which the foe possesses becomes a mere hostage for 
his tract ability, because it can be violated if lie proves 
contiimaci<Tus. if Ins army be. ns 3;'oiv, torture his 
women. If his patriotism defies you, burn Ins churches 
and dolile his liome. If you ca.nnot bc-at lilin in fair 
fight, crusli him with sheer honoj', 11 you cannot 
bring him to liis kntts by fear, stun him vvitli anguish 
for his loved ones. Wiien you take him prisoner, 
starve him slowly and Iciuo; liim to die of typlius. 
Thi>s is tl.\e creed published to tlie world by the bestial 
and servile people vho have become the enemy of 
the whole race ; and this is why tlic destruction of 
Prussian power is one of tlie inevitable objects of the 
war. 

Prussia is only European in name ; she harbours 
ideals more alien to the rest of us tlian those of 
Afghans or Patharis ; slie is of that hybrid stuck wliich 
can be intellectual yet not refined, wliidi can. discipline 
its mind (and even enskve its soul) yet not control 
its lusts and appetites, which can acquire the veneer 
of modern society yet retain the instincts of the 
prehistoric savage, whidi can employ the siiibboleths 
of high diplomacy yet mean something very different 
"—something far darker — all tlie time. Prussia has 
broken at least one fanio’i^^ treaty which she signed, * 
and she is ready to sign as many more as may be 
necessary that she may break tliem at her own time 
and for lier own ends. For to her the text of any 
treaty is but a mass of bloody sophistries, a specious 
plausibility for unimaginable barbarism; so that 
what to the rest of us might be a safeguard, with 
another signature, womld, with the*name of Prussia 
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at thcj bottom, prove only a new peril Her number- 
less attempts to get ovir Allies to break their word, 
arid to iiiake a separate peace for their own advan- 
tage^ arc a deadly indication of her \’ie\vs as to the 
sanctity of promises and treaties. Over and over 
again has she invoked the '' law of natiojis " to justify 
her wholesale massacres in Itclgium and elsewhere ; 
over and ov'cr again, when verbal argument seemed 
tedious, ha.s she produced a false charge 6r a forged 
document to justify her breakage of that law. She 
lirst denied the r-xistence of Stenger's infamous Order 
to kill the wi'unded ; and then, wben it was produced 
before tlic light of day, she jvntihed it with the lie 
tliat otlicrs iiad killed lier woundod iirst. 

This reckless policy of lying whenever it appeared 
to give a raomentaiy ad\'anUJge lias characterized 
Prussia from the inicldie of J nly 1914 to the present 
day, and so many inslaiiccs liavt! been nailed to the 
count(.':r already tiiat I need add no more to-day, Tlie 
result, however, lias been cumulative and indubitable. 
No sober and impartial critic can no\v believe a single 
word file Oerman Go\’rnimeut says. One of our 
own Ambassadors has described the ollicial Press 
service of lierlin as “ a x system of international 
blackinaii.'*' And. irie p(;oph,; take Ihc colour from 
their Govern meiit. Its imirchants forge manifests 
and falsify bills of lading (Morgan, p, 23) in order 
to secure tlie imniunlty of their property from capture 
at sea during liie war; and in all the years of peace 
beforehand they liave striven to capture the markets 
' of the world by ev ery (I'shonouralrlc artifice that 
their innate maliciousness and trickery ,ooiild suggest. 
Their cliief characteristic throughout this war, after 
their incorrigible falsehood and brutality, has been 
their outrageous claim to break any law or system 
that may be inconvenient, but to sliout aloud that 
everybody else must follow the utmost rigour of the 
statute. They assume a monstrous prerogative of 
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virtue wliiclx allows them to violate tlie very rules 
they rigidly lay down tor othcrB. Having broken 
every law divine and human in her treatment of 
Belgium and the invaded provinces of France, Prussia 
proclaimed that, while the thousands of her * own 
ravishers and spoilers miglit go free, she had invoked 
the whole solemn macliinery of justice to condemn 
Edith Cavcll, who spent her lile (and gave it) in 
ministering to the sick and the ahli^'ted. • 

With that bloodguiltincss the \-;hole nation has been 
stained ; and the rest of Europe finds itself face to 
face with a patliologica,! conditi*>n vrliicdi makes diplo- 
mac}' impossible. You may extirpate fTdogma ; but 
it will be a very dillerent task to I'oot out the national 
temperament revealed in tiie ludeous pages of these 
Gernum diaries winch Mr. Morgan quotes with so 
fatal an eitect. And it is dear that tlKir evidence 
applies to (Germany alone, for if a single incriminating 
letter had been taken on the body of an Englishman/ 
a Frenchman, or a Russian, the lieavcns would liave 
been lilled witli, the insolently pielistic objurgations 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. What little e\i.dencc they 
have produced w-as forged. It serves tiuir purpose, 
and it is a lesson to us all. Yet these are the men 
who demand belief for their own unsupported word in 
inquiries altecting the life and honour of men in other 
countries ! Of ^ill the '' blue Books " issued to record 
the negotiations of July, 1914, the blackest condem- 
nation of Germany appears in her own disgraceful 
volume, wliicii cojitains fewer docunK'iits and more 
gloss/' tlian any other/ with almost as many 
as that infamous panq/hlct 77 /c I'ruih about Ger« 
many, or th(f still more notorious, manifesto of the 
Professors. No more convincing proof of Germany's 
atrocious actions in ] 3 elgiam has been forthcoming 
tiian Iier pwm official report on the subject and its 
damning admissions of cnininal intent. 

In just the same w^jy Germany reraises all considera- 
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his military superiority would be sufficient to crush 
the Fr ench, whatever our “ contemptible little army _ 
might attempt. He must have firily realized it is 
useless to deny it--that any resi<jtance on the par^ 
of the Belgians would involve not merely a„.^t:Tay, 
which lie had determined to mkiimizc by the most 
atrocious methods of intimidation, but also the 
guarding of ever- lengthening lines of communication 
through unlriendty territory. Once more he deter- 
mined that his military superiority was sufficient for 
this task also, and he took the risk. 

As we know, tliat ri;-'k involved his eventual tailure. 
iSio matter what iris opinion svas of Ociinan militaiy 
capacity, he must at least have realized that the risk 
was very grave, and that in taking it at all^ he was 
breaking every rule of strategy conditioning the 
opening'’ of a victorious campaign. Wliy did he take 
that risk instead of choosing a course which would 
have eliminated Jingland, left b raricc undctei niined, 
and bared Ifussia to the combined ouslaugnt of Austria 
and himself, if she was rash enough to attack? lie 
took the risk because lie saw that Austria was weaken- 
ing, because be reared that tire facts ot the murder 
of'^Serajevo would come out, because he suddenly 
realizt;d tliat the assassination, arranged not merely 
to remove an inconvenient pacificist but to provide 
an unanswerable pretccvt for military aggression, was 
perilousiv likely to be used a.s evidiiuce against liiui- 
self. Arid therefore, instead of immediately devas- 
tating Serbia, instead of waiting for Russia to attack, 
instead of giving France a problenr full of hesitatioirs 
and delays, ’he took the matter straight out of Austria's 
hands and declared war himself on Russia and on 
France as well. 

This is why, when war came, Au.stria rva^ actually 
negotiating witli Russia and wars only dragged in at 
the German heels live days later. This is wiry, in the 
first campaign of Austria (led by Potiorek, the accorn- 
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menC-'-and wliose united streiigth— must be its sanc- 
tion ; for such laws inevitabh' rest not merely iipori 
the record and the promise, wduch she has tor over 
hung aside, but also upon the reciprocity of obligation 
she has so arrogantly denied^ Treaties there m>fy be 
in the future, for the civilized communities; but for 
Germany there can be only silence, {)ntiawry, or the 
sword. Critics who consider this too disistic and 
■sweeping 41 conclusion have eviilently forg(..^ten tlie 
French Revolution, Let them recall something of 
the occurrences ol the last do- ado (h the eighleentli 
century, or e\'cn of tiie iirst liail; of tiic ninetetmih, 
which has been so complaiomtly forgcl^i , and then 
let tliem consider tin;: historic lact that i-) the workL 
wide cataclysm provoked l)y (irormany tlu; French 
Revolution is but a tiunpe^st in a teacup, l lie Prus- 
sian General Stai't se(un astonislicd iliat none (A us 
want to make p(s.iCo. Lhey do not understand that 
they have brcfken tho^e very rules of vva.r whicii were 
framed to make peace ])ossible btdovc'tm ti^e com- 
batants. Slil] less does tiic (German nation rindersta„nd 
the uni\'ersa.l loathijig which Prusda lias aroused 
throngiiout the world for everything wliicli bears the 
('•reniuin name. Ihalunately, alone among all the 
emergency logis]ati(»n, the drastic Aliens Act ntiw in 
force is not limited in its fnxsamblie as are tlie other 
Acts, to the duration of'tlie war. It must remain in 
force. For rnany years before the wan* the disabilities 
of the alicji in ifngland had practkc'dly vani.shed. 
Bvitisji citizensliip was to be picked up for the asking.. 
We have luwv done with such easy-going habits, 
■prance, Russia, and I tab/ will bar their gates to Ger- 
and wc must do the same. Tlie commercial 

S tnls of the future (of which rather too much has 
|(^rd) will solve themselves wlien the trades- 
I'^^trancc '' is as tirmly bolted as the front door, 
lying, spying murderers from Prussia to be 
"' 3 i|^'®hglisbmen again? Shall yiey ever again be 
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admitted to the friendship and the intimacy of English 
, men and women now living ? To ask the question 
is to answer it. Let the outcasts stay in their own 
place. The real regeneration of Germain' is not a 
task' for other people, but for themselves. When they 
are cleansed and purified they can re-enter tlie civilized 
community, and that purification can only take place 
when they have realized the unit’crsal condemnation 
brought, on them by Prussia, and wlien ^^thcy have 
themselves destroyed the domination wliich this war 
must mortally and [K-rmanenily weaken. Thtati are 
signs already of this coming process. I have several 
times drawii ^-.attention in the Field to the few and 
bitterly repn^ssod but most signihccml })rotests of 
such Socialists as the author of j'Axcim, or as Herr 
Liebknedit. The latter, in tlie Prussian Landtag, 
pointed to the horrible result of this war upon youth- 
ful rnora.iity in (ienno-ny and upon tVie fundamental 
machinery of liberty, and cried aloud that “ nhlitarism 
grins behind the bamlagc of justice/' adding the very 
remarkable warning that to-day there is a sj^stematic 
school for breeding revolutionaries.’' He made an 
even more important rtanark upon the subject of Mr, 
V Morgan’s book ; 1 will jiot say that the majority of 

the excesses which Imvc been committed against the 
unarmed civil iiopuiation in the occupied territories, 
the ermliies which bear a panicularly individual stamp 
and go jar beyond the horror that is peculiar to war, 
have been indeed committed by released crimina.lic 
blit this que^^rion deserves our spcuial attention." It 
does indeed. But tlie arch-criminals who ordered and 
Ijrganized these atrocities not likely to have made 
distinctions in tb.c instruments tliey ciuacs They had 
an army ready to obey the foulest orders. They had 
, w popwlation r(-ady to accept the most disgracel'nl 
. jncthoch. I hey had no jn.;c.d to call tor. spaciaHsts 
Jn Cl lino when all wcie ready either to conumt or to 

approve it. 
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6 triumph for the fiends of hist and 'wrath, 

Ne/er to be told yet ne'er to be forgot ; 

Wliat •wanton horrors marked tlieir wrec'kiul path, 

The peasant butchered in his mined cot, 

The lioary priest even at the altar shot, 

Childliocxl and ago given o’er to swcird and llamo, 

Women to ini a my- no crime iTrgot 

By ■\vhicJi inventive deiiions migiit proclaim 

rTninortal bate to man and scorn ot Bod's Higli Name. 

‘ The history of the (rerniaiis* war has ind'fted given 
a new and vivid meaning to iiuit \dsion of Don 
Roderick which Sir Waiter Set' it imagined kaig ago. 
But it is no good being horrilied to-day at such 
atrocities as tlic Field Supplcnients, thcM^ce Report, or 
Mr,, Morgaids book l)a.vc put on record, and then doing 
nothing to pi'cvcnt their repetition, lor by such laxity 
we sliail lay oure(:h'es open to siifier these liorrors in 
our very midst, .bor the })resent our soldiers and 
saiio}:s alone can do justice in our na.me.. But when 
the fighting is over, wc liavc to remodel tlic existence 
which Germany lias so bnitaliy torn asunder for tier 
own bestial purposes ; wc have to remember what it 
is from whicli our Navy has sa\'ed itngla,rid, and iroin 
which our less fortunate Allies iawa- siiii.ercd so bitterly 
on their ovs'n soil, b'or such in.!;ainy no liurnan punish- 
ment is adequate, no lionoiirablc iBldiers can soil their 
hands with met^t repri^^l]s. 1'hcrc is a Black .List 
(kept in France) that is growing every week ; and 
after the war no doubt a. number of tlie more flagrant 
criminals will be executed.. The pnnishmeid of a 
whole nation, iiowcver, is a dihtHcnt inaitt:;]'. But we 
can at least cut oh the culprits iiom every form oi, 
intercourse. We can at ^east make Prussia, and the 
German dupfs \vho still br'lievc in licr, the parialis 
and outlaws of the vvxTid. 

In this war we have not been pitting our military 
strength against fair lighting only ; we have been ; 
opposed by wen who disregard or misuse flags of ; 
truce and the Red Cross, who imsquerade in bor- 
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rowed uniforiiis, e\nd employ, in actual battle, every 
dislicmourable stratagem derivable troin an abuse of 
that confidence whicli every civilized nation has 
luthe/to reposed in certain emblems arid conventions, 
of military conduct. The Prussian ofiicer who skulks 
to his carnage beiiind the shield of iicipless cliildreig 
who outrages and mutilates the women, wlio burns 
defenceless hamlets as readily as he destroys the 
historic 'treasures of a university- -the o^icer who* 
does ail this, and instigates his men to do the same 
in every pause between iris batiles, is not likely to be 
scrupulous til, his methods when murder on a larger 
scale is in luS I'oach. Wo know tliat some of our 
soldiers ha\'e been miitila.tc<l artei* iluy were wounded. 
How long will tlie neutral nations look idly on/ un- 
moved, while torture such as this is being inflicted 
upon Britons, whose voluntary levies are fighting to 
■free the world for ever from the slavery of tl;ie Pots- 
dam slaugliter house ? The hideous facts have, of 
course, been denied in Germany, but Prussia’s mere 
statements during the war liave taken away any 
value from her denials, and it Ikis hem necessary to 
convict her bei(n-e the World’s Tribunal by irretragable 
testimony of a baubarity to women and to the 
wounded winch would disgrace either the modern 
Chinese pirate or the merciless Indian savage of a 
hundred years ago. By her official disregard of 
International iaw^ Prussia has forfeited all right to 
truce or treaty, and by her military violation of the 

■ civilized code she has cut ofi every av(uiue of pity 
*ox forbearance. I’he arm of the avenger has been 

trebly steeled against her^ by public and private 
atrocities of this appalling kind, aiuT I can only 
imagine that tliey will react most terribly upon the 
spirit not only of her soldiers (whose servile discipline 
burst its bonds in these nameless excesses), but pf 

■ her wfiiole popuktiom Britain expects ;all her, foes 

to figM and fight har4; she did not expect 
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them to outvie the harbarity of Attila upon the 
battlefields of modern Europe. For England to-day 
the moral is evident. We can accept no kindly offers 
of “ intervention from friendly nations who haVe 
not seen or suilered what our soldiers sec and suffer 
every hour. Our relentless task is to press back the 
Prussian into his own country, to crusli him slowly 
against the relentless ]>ressure troni the East, and 
never tod^^ave him while the rcinotest possibility for 
future evil remains in the disimnoured and dismem- 
bered carcase of lii^ Ein])ire. And 11 it is ever possible 
to touch pitch witinrat hewing dcliied, wejjuist do this 
with clean hands. No i;li(rught of I'^fAisals in kind 
can sully tlie dear flame of <jur vengeance. But we 
shall demand justice, and exact ii: to the uttermost 
farthing and the last drop of blood. 

If ever there was a (aise for that iiKiictment of a 
nation wiiich one of our greatest statesman-orators 
thought impossible, it uouid S(aMn to liave arisen 
now. Compare this conflict with almost any other of 

which history holds a record vvillt tluddimcan War, 

with Marlborouglbs cam}>aigiis in Flanders, with the 

days of Agincourt or Creasy to go no furtlicr. Not 

only do such gallant echoes as “ Gentiemen of the 
Guard fire first," come down to us from frays fought 
out as sternly as any mc^^dcrn battlelifdd ; but we find 
a general atmosphere of mind in botli tiie conquered 
and the conquering nation whicli is as wide as the 
poles asunder from the biltei' lies, the universally 
nauseating protestation;^, the cynically barbarous 
doctrines of the Prussia of to-day. It is, above all,, 
the deliberate calcuialioi^ of the weakening effects of 
pity and hiT5nanity upon their more generous foes 
wiiich has disgusted the wairid with ail that Prussia 
stands for. To most of us, it may be ho|)i‘d, even the 
ills apparently most devastating can bring, in the 
long run, some consolatory tiiougbt of boneiits re- 
deemed out of the jvrack, or perihajis some sudden 
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glimpse of virtue, molten and annealed in the purging 
fires of a disastrous cataclysm. Some such clfects, 
without the least Puritanical religiosity or over-con- 
fidence, \vc can undoubtedly claim in this our country 
and m our Empire, as the consolation for the scourge 
of unexpected and unchcdlenged war. The White 
.Papers presented to Parliament in 1914, concenhng 
the riaval and military assistance arid the supplies 
afforded* by the Overseas Dominions, ar# there to 
prove it. We owe this to the sj)ortsmanlihe instinct 
of fair play which lias dominated all our dealings as 
a ruling nation. Out of the Franco- German War 
emerged tlie perfected organization of that Red Cross 
Society witli wtiidi the name of riie late l.ord Wantage 
w*as so long and lionoiirably connected. I'he onl\' 
rccogniti{>n Prussia's soldiers seem to give to that 
benchcejit and merciiul institution is to trach;^ cm their 
enemies' respect for it, to use ambulance waggons as 
ambuscades, and ti.> shell hospitals full of the defence- 
less wounded. So eni])ittercd has Prussia become l)y 
the gall engendered in lier career of s] 3 oliation that the 
poisonous ti laments of her intrigue and slander axe ' 
crawling through all the council chambers of iJie 
world, The very methods that wei'e invented for 
the dissemination of fruitinl knowledge and the dis- 
tribution of good tidings tc^ tiie weary and the dis- 
tressed, have been tarnished at tlioir source and 
fount by a sliameic^ss mendacity unparalleled in history, 
and certaiidy unprecedented in the annals of honour- 
able warfare. 

* The wanton destruction of Rheims Cathedral will 
never he forgotten w-hile Cl^istendom endures, for it 
is the worst outrage ever iniiicted either upon the 
fabric or the faith of Christianity. For years the 
blackened remnants of its splendid walls will stajid 
as an indelible stain upon the ravaged soil lof France, 
and nothing that cither the Kaiser or his lying friends 
,can urge will ever furnish an excuse for the barbarity 
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of his soldiers. This famous cathedral was rightly 
called the Fartlienon of France. Not only did its 
memories extend to those days in the hfth century 
when the barbarian invader with his own hand 
one of his sacrih'gioiis soldiers for injuring tlie sacred 
shrine, but it was tlie hallowed r(?i)Ository of one of 
tlie most cherished incidents in the whoh^ history of 
France, when the Maid of Ori-eans led thc^ French 
king Chai1i.es VI 1 to its altar for his coronation! Apart 
from any sucli tliougbts as tlu se, a}xirt .hoin that 
sanctity ol: religious laitli \\hich the .Kaiser 1ms so ^ 
shamelessly trampled underfoot, tiierp.si^as in the 
actual structure of Rlieirns Cathedrai^a store of un- 
eepudied treasure of thirteentli-ccntury art wliich can 
never be replaced, it is still impossible to calculate 
how grievous has been the loss inflicted by tliis god- 
less emperor not upon France alone, but on the whole 
civilized world outside his own barbarous and dis- 
graced doinini(His. 

It it had been possible to exasperate the feeling not 
of the combatant countries merely, but of ail the 
ueutrai nations also, it w(.)uld have been by some such 
unbcjiceablc outrage as th<‘ Kai;r(:r lias now^ perpe- 
trated, Mr, Asquith, in one of his speeches, said that 
upon brow (.>.1 (.nM'man culiurt? w(.>ald in future 
be branded tlicj naine M Lcaivxiiii, To it, in even 
dcexier clmracters, must be added another and an 
even greater name, tdve evidence of the deliberate 
debt r net i vex u^ss \vhicli slid led Ivheims (dithedral when 
it wus full of their own wounded, even the most able 
and mendacious of the German apologists cannot* 
destroy, biit^it is too sallly true that in many cases 
the living evidence of their otricr atrocities cannot 
always be produced. As has been hneiy said during 
these days in the Press of our own country, it has 
been bad enough to shatter the temple built by the 
pious hands of generations to the worship of God, but 
it has been even to see the tclnplo of the human 
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body, builded not with hands; biiilded, as we are 
taugiit, in the similitude of God, defaced and mutb 
dated by the ferocity of the Kaiser's blood-maddened 
legions. The cry of the women and children will 
mingle with tlie smoke of the desolated altar of Rheirns 
and ascend before the throne of that just God who 
has said '' Vengeance is mine ; 1 will repay/' 

Jt lias become clear that we have to destroy the 
Kaiser, his dynasty, and his kingdom as if he were a 
mad dog. He produced so vast and powerful a 
.war-inachine that the c(;>viccntra.t(d efforts of the Allies 
will e\dde:ni’y>dakc some time in accomplishing their 
task. If the world asks to be rid of the curse of war, 
iierc is the (me motive \N'hich shoukl unite every neutral 
country under the banner of tlie Allies to join in 
stamping out a race which does not deserve to exist 
in any world we can call civilized. 

Instead of altering tlieir barbarous metliods as time 
went on, tlie (iei'inan soldiers seem to have actually 
increased tiie ferocity of tiioii’ iigivting in tlie field and 
of their general methods as the war continued. This 
does not merely produce tlie immediate effect upon 
the cooler criiic's mind tiiat they are drivim to despera- 
tion, but it is also gradually hardening a feeling of 
resentment througliout tiie whole of the rest of the 
wnrld which will, I fear, hjtve far more permanent 
results, and resnils that wall punish the innocent with 
the guilty, for innocent subjects of a guilty nation 
must inevitably be involved in the universal con- 
denination wliicli that nation’s methods have aroused. 
•This is one of the most terrible penalties which the 
misguided rulers of any country havt^ inflicted on 
tiiose who trusted in them, and wliile the German 
Empire remains \vhat it is to-day, the birthright of 
its citizens, once w'ell-nigli as sjilendid as any in the 
world, is stained and shattered by a shame that cannot 
be escaped. 

In its irnmeediate effects upojt the warfare now in 
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progress tlie barbarism of the German private soldier 
is even more to be deplored than the appalling slaiighter 
which the tactics of their oiheers necessitate. What 
that sla.iigliter is may be imagined from 
letters from tlie front. Writing on Noveinber 5tb,, 
1914, an Englishman says that '' after one night attack 
two nights ago, that was repulsed, the French, when 
advancing over the ground, counted 3,500 dead in 
front of trendies of tlic London ScottislLand the 
Carabineers only.'' Ihit when to tlie sheer straiji of 
killing is added dhc unnect^ssavy liorrors of supe r-^ 
iluous cruelty, then one can well unH;;#staiid~The 
pressing need for fresh troops to giv?f''onr regiments 
some rest from their work, 1 he cunstajit use of our 
iimforrns, our bugle-calls, our battle-cries, is bad 
enough. But the hideous treatment of our wounded 
and our non-cornbatants is lar \\orsc. 'IMie enemy 
have now made a practice of shelling every Red Cross 
hospital they see. 1d\eir regard hu' churches may be 
surmised from tlie signiheant order that wounded are 
never to be left inside a cliurch. The helpless on the 
battlefield liave an even worse fate. Tlie behaviour 
of the Germans/' says another letter- writer on Noverm 
her 3rd, “ was awful . . . all our wounded at hand were 
bayoneted, and tliey actually bayoneted a medical 
officer (who was already wuimdcd) while he was bandag- 
ing a wounded man. He was found aiterwards quite 
dead." More details of this same atrocious crime are 
given in anotlicr letter describing the lighting of the 
London Scottish : Thc}^ were driven back," says the 
write*, " into the trenches by force of numbers, and a 
desperate fight took plaq^. Tiieir m(;dical officer, a 
Harley Streef specialist called Mac^seb, was actually 
bayoneted in front of their eyes whilst bending down 
attending to two wounded men. It was bright moon- 
light, and 'he had a white badge and a red cross on his 
arm, and even a blue tunic on so as to be absolutely 
unmistakable, and wa^ of course wiiiiout arms of any 
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sort , . If recTiiiting had needed any stirmiliis 1 
shouid think this woiiid have provided it But I 
believe that our people have begun to realize something 
.<4 v^iat our soldiers are bearing across tlie Channel. 
Tliose soldiers liave individually got little piibiic 
praise. They ask for none. They ask us to send more 
Ejigiishineii to stand by their side in this hgiit against 
the Powers of Exdl which is assuming more and- more 
sinister ]5roportions as the iinal climax of th<! desperate 
Gorman efiVnt is approaching. That call will not 
be made in vain. Bitterness is a bad bedfellow, and 
it dia's Berlin very little good. WT need not 

imitate tiiat nii ai'able (‘apital. i hit if anytliing could 
steel oar resolution, it W'.>uld be sucii da.stard.ly occur- 
rences as this; the Prime i^Hnister may rest assured 
tliat, until those v,b':> per jiet rate tliem arc destroyed, 
uiii' sword vill iieWT l>e laid down. 

hi Mr. Alexander PowelPs vivid and impartial 
nanati\’c called Fighting in Fianders (Ilcineniann), an 
episode that (.»CH;uiTod on lie.* road Ixiween Acrschot 
and Bruoscis is dcsonbed, and it \vould he difficult to 
select a detail more signiiicant of what the (ierman 
occupation really imnnt in August a.nd September, 
^ 914 . We passed,'" says the autlior, “ a little girl of 
nine or ten, and I stopped tlie ear to ask tiie way. 
Instantly she held both ha} ids nbovc her head and began to 
scream jar mercy d' 

A little later on, General von Boehn was pointing out 
to Mr. PcAvell tiKit the German treatment of Aerschot 
a.nd Louvain vas '* urife>rturiate, but it is war/’ and said 
Stliat women and children laid not been killed. 'Ibe 
American replied : '' But hifw' about a woman's body I 
saw with the liands and .feet cut off ? flow about the 
white-haired man and his son whom 1 helped to bury 
outside of Senipsl, who liatl bcnii killed merely because 
a retreating Belgian soldier had shot a German soldier 
outside their houses ? There were twenty- t^vo bayonet 
' . wounds in the; old man’s face. J counted them. How 
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about the little girl, two years old, wlio was shot while 
in her mother's arms by a Uhlan, and whose funeral 1 
attended at Heyst-opdon.'-Bcrg ? How about tlie old 
man near Vilvorde who was hung by liis hands from tiKi 
rafters of his house, and roasted to death by a bodike' 
being built under him ? " Geiieidl von Boehn and the 
German nation will have to answer these ghastly ques- 
tions before the war is over. Mr. Powell's w'riting hrst 
appeared m tlie Mew York World, and bis stiitements 
are corroborated not only by Pro^e^sor Sarolea of Liege, 
but by the recent official report ol tlic IheiKdi Govern- 
ment, by all the Belgian olhcial, reports, ajid 
Russian olticial documents. There is.. :..j' room for 
further doubt. We may take the tragedy ol: Aerschot 
from the pages o.i thx^ same unbiasseii clironicler. We 
know'/' writes Mr. .Powell (p. qi), “ tliat scores of the 
low'll spcopl(‘ were sliot down in cold blood, and that, 
wlien the bring squads could not (h.> the work of 
slaughter fast enough, the victims wane lined up, and a 
.macliiue-gun w’us turned upon them. We knoxv that 
young girls were dragged from their homes ;u)d stripped 
naked. . . . We know that both men and W'unen were 
unspeakably riiutiiated, that cliildren were bayoneted, 
that c-lwcllings were ransai;k<:Kl and looted., Cwiid that 
hnally, as though to destroy the evidences of their 
handiwork, soldiers went from house to liousi.; with 
torches, methodically setting lire to them.'' From 
Acrschot Mr, Powell passed on to Louvain, where 
'' the s})lcndid avenues and boulevards were lined on 
either side by the charred skeletons of what once liad 
been handsome buildings. The fronts of many of the 
houses were smeared with crimson stains. . . . d'he 
looting had «<s/idently beefi unrestrained, IMic roads 
for miles in either direction \vere littered w'itli furniture 
and bedding and clothing. Such articles as the soldiers 
could not carry away they wantonly dostroyeck . . » 
This is not from hearsay, remember — I saw^ it whth my 
own eyes. And the amazing feature* of it all was that 
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. amoijg the Germans there seemed to be no feeling of 
regret, no sense of shame. Officers in immaculate mu- 
forms strolled about among the ruins, chat ti ng, laugh- 
iiig,^ and smoking. ... No Belgian will ever forgefo— 

or torgive*- that, lesson. The oi"gy of blood and hist and 

destruction lasted for two days.’' 

Facts like tlvese have swept aside all the academic 
arguments of tlie diplomatist or llie historian as to 
the technical origin of the war. Everyone except 
those who arc blinded by the prejudice of birth knows 
tiial Gernsany broke the peace. Every natioTg except 
appea c atfo .the United States, not only knows but 
resents the o,.:jtality with, t^hich Germany has also 
biOkcit every S3’]iab]c of those Hugne Cnnvenli^.)ns with 
which American nsieign polict^ has chiefly identified 
itself for the last lew decades. 

W'e are laced by a \a3ry dehnire and %^ery terrible 
problem, which is recognized as a practical problem, 
with a ];)racticai solution by every neutral country 
except lliC United States; and we shall be very 
mudi surprised it the Allies now bearing the brunt of 
the lighting by t.hemseives are not enabled to hasten 
that soil It. ion, in the course of lime, by (wery country 
whicli has got an a.nny or a conscience left. Tlie 
honour and. reputation of oilier nations may be involved 
in the catastrophe oi ITussia. “Strict neutrality/' 
was all very well at the beginning, ft was intelligible 
for some time aiter\\nrds in the case of small nations 
whose proximity to the arena of conflict might suggest 
the fate dciiberately inllictcd upon Belgium. , But it is 
certainly inexplicable in the case of that wealtliy and 
powerful c<.uninunity on tlu^ other side of the Atlantic 
w’hich has had less pecuniary losses in ‘this war than 
any other country, and risks neither a drop of its 
ciiizens’ blood nor an inch of its territory to protect the 

/principles on wliicli its constitution was founded, the . 
principles for wiiich England and our Allies are at 
death-grips with Germany. 
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OP yap 

ttX Jtou TTph k'^dl'V dv5ji 
XdKrimvn iUyat^ 5U'ay 

d<! d'lm’aaif. — Ap^iHicntnon, v. 3-Sx, 

Greatness,” wrote /Esdiylus, ” is uo (kfeace from 

u 1 1; e r destruction 
wlioii a man inso- 
lently spurns the 
mighty altar of jus- 
tice.” The solemn 
lesson that was en- 
forced in the most 
majestic Tragedy of 
Ancicnx Hellas lias 
still, it seems, to be 
learnt by the War 
Lord of the German 
Empire, There is 
no greatness and no 
power to-day within 
liis hands which will 
protect him from the 
reckoning that is on 
its wTiy. He has 
” spurned the mighty 
altar of Justice," and his doom is on his (.nvn head 
and on the nation he has led into disaster. The state 
of tnind in which he so, wrongfully invaded Belgium is 
. 237 
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persisting tliroiighout liis mad adventure. It will 
persist until the dread catastrophe. 

In lhT>fessor Morgan’s brilliant edition oi The Usages 
Jthr on Lana, originally issued by the Great General 
vStaff of the Gennaii Aniw, and lately published, in the 
English version, by Mr. John Murray, the definite 
policy actually inspiring tlie G or man atrocities in 
Belgium and Fiance, whicli migiit otherwise.. have been 
considered to be the accidental results of momentary 
passion, is deiiiiiteiy laid down. A war conducted 
>eGi:.h energy/’ says this gruesome volume, '' cannot be 
directed mLrc.ly agaimt tl:ie combatants of the Enemy 
State and tlie pc,)si(ions they occupy, but it will and 
must in like manner sct:k to destroy the total irddlecUml 
and material rcsourecs of the kilter. Humanitarian 
claims, sru h as tiic t>rotectioTi of men and their goods, 
can only b<.‘ taken into consideration in so far as the 
nature and obji'ct of the v;ar permit. Consequently, 
the ‘ argument of war ’ })ennits every belligerent State 
to have reci.)urse to all means which enable it to attain 
the object of ilie w'ar : still, practice lias taught the 
advisability of allowing in one’s own interest the 
iniroduction of a limiiation in tlie use of certain 
methods of war and a total renunciation of others. 
Chivalrous feelings, (/liristian th(.iuglit, liigher civiliza- 
tion, and, by no means Icasi of all, the recognition of 
one’s own advantage, have led to a voluntary and self- 
imposed limitation.” f liavc quoted the passage in 
full, only italicizing the salient tlR>ughts in it ; but I 
would direct especial attention to the phrase about 
one’s own advantage.” It is expiaijied by a per- 
iectly frank seiit«:ncc a little later on : 'bjf, therefore, 
in the foliowing work the expression ' the law of war’ 
is used, it must be understood that by it is meant not 
a lex scripta ” [or scrax) '' introduced by inter- 

national agreements, ])ut only a recix)rocity of .mutual 
agreement, a limitation of arbitrary behaviour which 
custom and conventionality, human friendliness, and 
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a calculating egotism have erected/ but for the obser- 
\^auce of which ihcrc exists no express sanction , hut only 
the fear of re prisah decides/' 1 might analyse the 
whole of this astounding book, and give many ^cob- 
crete instances of the working of this appalling .doc- 
trine, without in any way deepening the impression 
created by these few damning seiiKaiccs. 1 hey sound 
the death knell of .Frus,oan militarism and of the 
modern German Empire. Tor the}" are nottonly the 
instructions given, with the dimet sanction of the 
Kaiser, by liis General Staii ; bat they arc tlic orders 
faithfully carried out by ins svhdiers in 
enthusiastically applaud(ol l)y tlie nation. 

It may^ be difficult to vvliole navtion. It may 

be difficult to bring lupine rebpoijsibilit}/ to its Kaiser 
as he deserves. But it should md: be impossible (and 
it has not bi:en imposbibie iri othor \s'a]:s) 0})enl3^ and 
publicly to punish those, officers wlio can bo proceed to 
have given orders which the public conscience of man- 
kind abhors as it has a,hvays al>l](>rrcd tl.ie assassin, 
whatever tdiape lie \vears. I can give a few names 
which sliould be held up to universal and evei'lasting 
execration. They are : 

ManteufI'EL, at Louvain. 

Buelow and Scuoenmakn, at Andenne. 

Bayer, at Dinant. , 

Boei-in and Sommerfeed, at TerirEmdo. 

Stenger, who signed the Genera] Order to kill the 
vvounded. 

Other names may be added of lesser criminals, such as 
Nieher, at Wavreg Wittenstein, at Clermont-en-Ar-^ 
gonne ; Fosbender, at Liineville ; Tamier and Clauss, 
at GerbevilUr and FrambLis ; Schroeder, at Compiegne. 
All these authorized the most barbarous atrocities, 
though not all were able to work on the gorgeous scale 
of the first seven ; and though all deserve to be shot, 
it is the first seven who sliould be hanged as high as 
Flaman in Berlin before the assembled armies of the 
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Allies ; for these ruffians have disgraced the civilization 
and hiima.T)ity we profess, and no nation which pre- 
tends to those hoxurnrable ideals can suiter them to 
Cine punishment of all Germans will be that 
ha\’e produced such men and apphuided 

tliern. Tlie German army has sliown that it contains 
soldiers who are among tiie bravest of the brave ; no 
troops of any Western Power liavc ever advanced more 
gallaiith; and resolutely into the face of certain death, 
Whatet^er their ideals may have been tliey almost 
silence criticism by tlicir readiness to die for them. I 
believe tliat unless '‘the policy of fright- 
fulness’* had h("en iiistiik^d into them vigorously by 
all tlie superior commaruh from the Supreme War 
Lord downwards, tliey would have perpetrated the 
full horrors of Louvain, Andenne, Dinant, Termonde 
and the rest. I am no Jess ready to accord tlie fullest 
recognition to the various Ge.rman Staffs for a legitimate 
science of perfected warfare which tliey have exhibited 
at its highest point of tiudmica! ability and skill I 
liave no sliglitcst wish to des|)ise ’* our enemy. But 
I am firmly deteirnined to make it clear to every 
Englishman and woman who reads these lines that 
this country is engaged in a war not miirely against 
soldiers wiio have shown extraordinary courage in the 
field, not merely against, officers and generals who 
have magnificently mastered the whole technical side 
of war, bat against an Emperor and a nation of seventy 
million people who are animated with one hate- 
begotten aim — the destruction of England and the 
British Empire root and branch; and who are deter- 
‘ mined to use any and every means, from the blackCwSt 
treachery to the foulest murder, to attaiif that object* 
It makes no diilerence, therefore, that they are pre- 
pared to die in the attempt. We must be misled by 
no such generosity as would be natural tow^ards other 
foes. It is stark crime that we are fighting, and we 
must show no more mercy thanjs shown to criminal 
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Their iTiethods of frighthilness:’" have failed of tlieir 
confessed object. They have jiot '' frightened us or 
anybody else. They have but shown us that “The 
Great Change'’ has come upon tlie German natio^i fn 
the night/ and that we nuist n eet it with reicuJ^tess 
determination, with unswerving resolution. 

To realize what “ The Gn^at Change” really is, we 
have but to recall the diaracter oi v^ljat was called 
Germany*in 1850, for instance, and tor a fe\\; decades 
afterwards. That was a (ierniany in which the 
memories of Goethe, Schilku', a?nJ Heine liad jiot died ; 
in whicli the kindly simplicity ot a 
tinned and prospered ; in vi)icli wt^cx]:)erieiiced the 
vaguely pleasant appeal composed ot music, senti- 
mentalism, blonde iiair and blue eyes, excellent beer, 
large quantities of wliolesome food, simple and genuine 
hospitciii ty. 1die test of sudden prosperity has changed 
all this, and given the nation all those unpleasant posi- 
tive characteristics wliicli are observabh.^ in tlie worst 
type of '^seli-ma<Ie ma.11,” of nouveau riche, togetiicr 
with that fata] defect, for nations as lor individuals--- 
the utter loss of ail philosophic humour and all p(.)wer of 
self-criticism. As Jvhin (ndswonhy wrote to Andre 
Cbcvrillon, “ there is in the blood of the French and 
British a salt wliich inclines our peoples to indhidual 
liberty and to those deinocratic forms oi government 
which alone permit, of enough phik.isophic humour and 
self-criticism to keep patriotism sober,” In modern 
Germany we see patriotism run mad ; and the process 
by which the whole nation has been changed is only 
now observable. The psychological problem involved 
is of profound interest. It baffled some of our best’ 
men until The outburst M last August made it cic^ar 
to all of us. No member of the Privy Council or the 
Cabinet/ no responsible editor of a newspaper, no man 
who loves his own countiy without blinding himself to 
the triith about other countries, can now fail to recog- 
nize the position. We are united, without politics. 
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without persoiialilies/ without weakjie?^s, in a common 
task whicli is one of the noblest in which England and 
the British Empire iia^^e ever been engaged. But 
wtot of Germany herself ? What of some of her most 
disflx.giiishcd and inteilectuai citizens ? They have 
not changed their minds at any rate, whatever may 
be the case on our own side of the North Sea. Let us 
consider some ot the names iirroived. • 

Alinogi: immediately after tlie war began a very 
curious pamphlet was prepared for tlie benefit of the 
JjJpited States, called Tmth ahoni Germany. I have 
mentToriefi at in esalicr pages, and it contained wliat, in 
those" early day!i^ seemed to be an astonishing number 
of untrue stiitornents. I'he cry about Hate Against 
England had not yet arisen. The cause ot the war was 
found in Russia. It was definitely stated that Ger- 
many did not want war, that slic had been wantonly 
attacked, and that none of the persons who signed the 
pamphlet had the slightest expectation of war. Among 
the signatures of those who thus issinal a series of 
deliberate lies by which tiiey hoped to profit were 
those of Albert Ballin, of the Hamburg-Anierica Steam- 
ship Company ; ITince Billow, Germany's special 
Envoy to Roirie ; Dr. Dryander, Chief Court Preacher ; 
Fieid-]\larshai von dcr Goltz, of Belgium and Turkey ; 
von (Avinner, of the Deutsche Bank ; Prince von 
Hatzfekit ; Dr. Hcinckcii, of theNortli German Lloyd ; 
Dr. Kaempf, President of tlie Reichstag ; Professor 
Kuhnemann, of Breslau, wiiere they had just tortured 
a Russian lady to death ; l^'ranz von Alendelssoliii, 
President (;f the Chamber of Commerce ; Prince 
Munster-Dernebviig ; Profe|Ssor von Scfimoller, of 
Berlin ; Count von Scliwcrin Lowitz, President of the 
House of Detputies; Max Warburg of Hamburg/ no 
doubt a relation of Paul Warburg in the United 
States; Professor Francke, of Berlin; Count zu 
Reventlow, of Charlottenburg ; and Dr. Schacht, 
Director of tbt Bank of presdm in Berlin. A year 
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or two previously a staicmenl signed by these names 
alone (and there were many more) would have secured 
credence and respect in every portion of the habitable 
globe. To-day we take a diherent view. If a similar 
number of equally respected and authoritatiy^Ting- 
iishmen had signed as many lies for the b'cnelit of 
tl)eir business and tlieir country, we should be in no 
doubt as to our opinion of them, and wo bhould give 
That opinion a very practical form. It is regrettable 
but necessary that we sliould rcmcmbia- tlic Black 
List just recited, when the war is over. Men \yhp 
will tell lies of this kind in August, igi.]; ai^ not to 
be trusted in. 1915, 1916, or any 
they are nntit to do business with, or to be received 
in any decent society ; as far as this country is con- 
cerned their careers are iinished. 

GeriruinyT ‘Aiipbnn^^ (if her bull3dng threats 
deserve the word) carnc from three main sources: 
(t?) the Kaiser, (b) the Iinperial Chancellor and the 
Ambassadors in various countries, (r) the Great Gtuerai 
Staff. If w<^ liad ever know'ii wliich we were dealing 
witiq we might perhaps l;!aAn^ prtbtponcd what was 
inc\'itable, l)ut no more. I'he Kaiser played the com 
fidence-trick in high, piaetjs with admirabie skill ; and 
whenever an Ambassador said anything disapproved 
of by the autliorities tejj\])orari!y in power at ,l:d)tsdain 
he was ruthlessly disowned. Not tlic faintest con- 
sideration has ever been shown by Berlin to its repre- 
sentatives eitlier in London or Nw.w Yfork. Nothing 
a Germaxi Ambassador ever said anywhere in 1914 
could be taken as binding his Government or even* 
representiitg it. The General Staff fought both {a) 
and ( 5 ) whenever they showed signs of weakening, and 
repudiated all promises as gaily as Bismarck falsified 
the telegram at Ems. 

And the result is much the same wEen we pass to 
another section of Germany’s thought and action—dier 
Professors. A numl-^er of these learned gentlemen 
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signed a Manifesto in winch the fejllowin sentences 
occnr : ‘' It is not true that we are waging war con- 
trary to the law of nations. Oiir soldiers are guilty 
neither of indiscipline nor of cruelty. . . . Believe us ! 
Belh*'-e that in this struggle We will go to tlie end as a 
civilized people, as a people to waiom the inheritance 
of a Guctlui, a Beethoven, and a Kant is as sacred as 
its own land and its honic. \Vt.^ answer for it on our 
names and our lionour.’’ Now the gentle J^\en who* 
signed this and other siateinents have been accus- 
tomed all their livens to weigii rheir words, to consider 
evidence, to keep in touch vvitli all facts 
be<vii.;g, pn the <^nK-liisions which they pu])lisli. Two 
of tiiem, f'roiesst>r \a.>n Tlannu-k, the Royal labrarian, 
and Professor Liimpreclir. the lustorian, had already 
signed the extra<>rdinary 'Truth about Germany, 
Among 1 1 lei r (•<)lh.'agiK‘s i n t lie equally misleading 
manifesto are Dr. von Bode, Professors Brentano 
(Political Economy), von Defrogger, Eucken, and 
Wundt (Idnlosoplvy), Sqialui (Hisiory), Ilaeckel (Zoo- 
logy), Laban (laiw), N crust and Roentgen {Physics), 
von WeingartiKT and Ostwald (Cliernistiy). The 
answer to tiieir protestations is not words but facts; 
it is to be found in the oiiiciai documents of various 
Governments; in the letters of German soldiers; in 
the ruins of Belgian and Fr^mch villages and towns. 
No appeals to honour, no ilourish of great names, can 
alter these. Jt is not sufficient relutation to say that 
'' since the world knows our system of Professorial 
education, the v^orld mu-t admit that our pupils could 
^never commit such crimes.'' Untoitunatcly the world 
realized as little of what tliat instruction was producing 
as it did of tlie real aims andiambitioris of The Kaiser; 

We know now not only that German " kulturd'; has 
lost its unique claim to guide the whole world to higher 
things, but also that its eftects upon the mass of the 
German people alone have been ' disastrous in the 
highest degree. ^ We are beginning, toOj to ^^yhy. 
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The Professors have, in the fast tw(3nty years, been 
largely appointed by the direct influence of the Great 
General Stafl ; ancl, like the Diplomatic Corps and 
Secret Service, they have suffered accordingly, -^ust 
as German Diplomatists led thdr country into of 
the worst nmddhjs ever s(^cn, and just as they^bntinue 
to guide its flestinics with [)ersisi;ent and malignant 
folly, so tjerman l.h*of(3ssors have educated, the nation's 
youth tefobey slavishly the dictatiis of the istate, to 
carry out orders repugnant to every principle of honour 
and humanity, and either to sacrifice their lives on 
the battieheld for their mistaken tenets, or ta .condehe, 
encourage, instigate at home tiic coi^dmoiis 
lion of the atrocious }>olicy of tiie domiiuuit'^vlilitarism. 
It is these Professors wlio luive attributed degrading 
motives to their enemy only in order to conceive yet 
more disgraceful plans themselves. 'Fhey have revived 
the brutal crue.lty of the Stone Age, a,nd added to it 
the deadly precision of their modern scicitce. Ger- 
many’s w’^hining protestations of innocence to-day are 
as futile as her pretence of culture ” in the past. 
She is ruined spiritually and materially. 


" iter star has foundered iti eclipse., 

, The shriek of luadues-s ou her iij>s. 

Shreds of licr, and no inoie, we see." 

It has been noted that the German Professors hotly 
deny both what is published in the War Book issued 
by their own General Stait a.ad wliat is revealed in the 
evidence officially publislied by France and Belgium. 
We irave seen, too, that the only restraint on “ fright- 
fulness ” suggested by the War l.5ook of the General 
Staft is th^' fear of reprisals. It is clear that this 
restraint was wholly absent at Louvain, Andenne, 
Dinant, Termonde, and the rest. It is equally clear 
tthat it has been present since. And we are frankly 
unable to surmise; w’liat may happen to Germany 
when she is invaded by those Belgiaiis and Frenchmen 
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whose women and children have been treated with 
systematic and bestiai ferocity. But with such ques-’ 
lions the British Array can have no concerm Our task 
is to see that the war is fought out with al! our might 
and^^Ahat justice is done when it is over. When 
AdmiraCLord Fisher of Kiiverstone was asked to con- 
tribute a, few lines to the magnificent voiuine called 
King Alberts Book, which the Daily pub- 

lished as a record of Belgian heroism, he^' sent the 
following quotations : 

God of rciompenscs shall si'.rely requiic\'* 

. [Jerenuah li. 56.] 

** One 'f ilivl o/^lnefer)!. :ra> found siyippcd, viilraycd, and deadd* 
[Jkc Times, October oni.j 

The reticence of this contribution to a. book almost 
overflowing \vith \'erbiagc is one of its most striking 
features. Only \vhen we remember the strength behind 
the arm that iield the pen do we begin to rca,lize the 
nature of ilic vengeance that is implied. Germany 
has never realized it. The German people, drugged by 
their rulers’ lies or blinded by their leaders’ ruthless 
despotism, have quite possibly never wholly under- 
stood the nature of the teniblc indictment rapidly 
accumulating against them. But it is unfortunately 
true that wlienever anythifig in Hie nature of an 
atrocity ” has been permitted to appear in their 
newspapers, they have never expressed tlie slightest 
regret ; and they are most certainly prepared to 
benefit in every sense, by every detail of fright- 
fulness” which the deliberate policy of their Higher 
Military Command implies. Tliat policy, in a more 
enlightened country, would ?iave been swept away by 
the sheer force of public opinion. Even in Germany 
it could be stopped to-morrow by tire slightest expres- 
sion of the Kaiser’s disapproval. Though it is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to frame an indictment against a whole 
nation, it is imjlossibic to a^oid concentrating the 
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responsibiiit}/ for tliesc horrors upon tha,t nation’s 
reprosentative. 

In just the same way I am naturally averse from 
accusing a wliole army of the worst excesses ; aitd I 
am even aware of instances in v.hich isolated (r^ maii 
officers have ex})ressed, botli directly and kKlirectly, 
disapproval of the l^arbarous actions tliey have seen ; 
nor do IJbrgct tliat the" discipline” which is unable 
lo check excesses that are in accordance with, liigli 
policy can easily blast the career of any misguided 
soldier who ma}'' venture to critidze wliat lus superiors 
condone. But no army in the world can be compelled 
contiunously to carry out ord(*rs wl^:h 
am ready, thereiore, to make every alhnvance foi' tliose 
individual outbursts of ferocity which sporadically 
arise in all campaigns, but I can no longer shut my 
eyes to the [er.iiblc fact tliat the atrocities committed 
by Gennan soldiers in Bc-lgium and Fiance liave 
been systematic, l).av('. been officially condoned, nay, 
officiidiy recommended, a,nd must evimtuaiiy be laid 
directly at tlie door of tliat supreme War Lord who 
could instantly stop them ii lie wished. 

‘'The sin tliat praxi-tice burns into the blood. 

And not the one da.i‘k liour vvltidi brings rtmiorsc, 

^Vill brand ns, alter, of whose ioid we be.” 

* 

Germany’s barbarous methods have akeady recoiled 
on her own head. In liis reply to the /\mcj ican Note 
on Neutral Shi[)})ing, Sir Edward Grey very pi-operly 
points out tliat the Britisli Government cannot give 
an unconditional promise to adhere to certain imder- 
standijigs jiitherto universally observed, in view of 
the depai lure by Germafiy ivom previously accepted 
rules of civilization and humanity, and in^iew of the 
whole world’s uncertainty as to the extent to wliich 
she may violate such rules in the future. I'lie delibea;^, 
ate attempts to torpedo one of our hospital ships 
gave a sinister coufii;;:nation to this Qiiid expression 
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of uncertainty/' In the last paragraph of his reply 
to Betliraanii- flollweg’s interview of January 25 tln 
1915, with an Ameiican correspondent; Sir Edward 
Gny further remarked : '' The tilings which Germany 
lias deiie in Belgium and France have been placed on 
record bG-ore the world by tliose who liave suffered 
from tlieni and who know tlieni at first hand. After 
this it does not he with tlie German Cliaiicellpr to read 
to other beihgorents a lec:ture on the conduct of war/' 
Germany, in fact, lias by lier own actions put herself 
outside the coinity ol nations. She cannot claim the 
benelit oi tliose incrdiu] generaiizvitions which have 
so far ever, the bellicose conduct of the citizens 

of one country at war with tlie citizens of another. 
She has not only stirred up, among ail the soldiers 
figiiting against Iiej\ an unconquerab.ie resolve to per- 
sist at any cost to their victorious end, but she has 
forfeited even that consideration which many a con- 
quered nation may so nobly win, the kindly pity of 
the watcliing worid of non-combatants. I'he bully 
will begin, to whine as soon as he is beaten to his 
knees. We must be deaf to his excuses. He felt so 
sure of victory tluu he cared nothing for the methods 
by which he should attain it. We need not now con- 
sider that Germany would liave become the Ihrriah of 
tlie World, even if she had won, after what she has 
done in Belgiam. We need only remain inflexibly 
determined that, whatever maimed and chastened 
future may be hers, ^]ie shall never liavc the power 
to torture women and diildren, to starve a population 
sfie has robbed, to wade tlirongh blood and rapine 
to her e^'il ends. She must be caged as a man-eating 
tiger is imi>risoned. She muk be crushed like a veno- 
mous reptifo with a broken spine. 

Not only are reprisals in kind unnecessary. They 
unthinkable to all of us. Such actions bring their 
own wwst punishment: '‘The Lord God of recom- 
penses shall surely recpiite.’^ liut one thing they do 
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involve : they steel our resolution to hold out against 
all difficulties, ail dangers, all delays, for they reveal 
thcv lute of those who fail beneath that hideous 
dominion ; and they mak<; it utterly impossible Chat 
such terms can be granted to (Germany, alter the war 
is over, as vrould be gi anted to a great nairhfe which 
had lionoiirabiy strtiggled in a riglit<’ous cause. 

There jias been a very natural veluctance to believe 
the worst of tlic* German Army ; and I am gkfd to say 
that our own soidiias luive bt'cn the last to believe it, 
for tlieir business is to light to a iinish by fair means 
and leave the verbal arguments to those who cannot^ 
carry a rifle in the trenches. In a se^s^c, tl^TArot the 
soldier in the Allied Armies, at the pre:wni; time, is 
considerably eader than that of the man or woman 
who is'piiysically unlit to be serving at the front. To 
■be condemned to stay at home, to limit our ticlivities 
to such writing, talking, or organizing as we can best 
perform™" these things make a call upon ])atience and 
resolutie),!! 'vviheh surnetimes becomes well-nigh in- 
supportable. I'be soldier (and 1 use the term in its 
widest significance) has a clear duty before him; to 
obey his leaders an<l to iight the foe witli all his 
strength and skill ; and it is one of the greatest assets 
of the Army and Navy of tlic Briiish Empire that, in 
tile doing of tlieir simple Vluiy, our soldiers and sailors 
have revealed to us hou' \nrioiis and uiiex]>ected 
may be tlie ways in which the highest courage and 
selhsacrihce can be manifested. 

This is neither the time nor the place to speak 
their praise. Little have we heard of what their 
leaders thinjs: of them, but that little is enough to make 
us proud that we are of Itic same blood. " The men 
were so ilne that it was difficult to lead4jjem well 
enough,” said one officer. It is a splendid testimony 
to both ; and we may legitimately feel that it gives^ 
us all a firmer hope of victory than the terrible picture 
of Gerimui ‘1 cannon-fodder ” driven to* the slaughter 
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by ofikors who in the back. But the 

British soldier would be the last to despise his ioe, 
He draws no fine Aristotelian distinction between 

the brave nKi,n wlio faces danger for the sake- ot that 
which, is noble’' and the senseless madman who 
anects spurious courage.” Both meet the same 
bullet ; and all l.\e knows is that both have advanced 
against a witlieri.ng lire, and paid tlie penally they 
dared. But there are very dilferent sights 'upon the 
battietield. 

The British soldier has seen a trencli taken by Ger- 
mans who have bayoneted an English Red Cross sur- 
'gdiih'ow his task, of mercy, and crashed the ]:ni1:t-end 
of their ruAi into the hices ol the wxninded. .He lias 
been tired upon from German Red Cross ambulances , 
while he was hinneli assisting in the burial of his dead. 
He has been tricked into his death by a well-known 
uniform and familiar passwords used by a lying foe, 
wlio screens his advance behind the lielplcss shield 
of worvieii and diildrcii. He lias been siiot down by 
treacherous enemies \vho liad disarmed him hy show- 
ing the white Hag. He has inarched tlirough burning 
Villages where the woimai who were left were raving 
and the cliiidrou had been slaughtcired in the streets. 
He lias seen whole townships laid in ashes for no 
military reasoig and. simplymi/r the baser motive of 
revenge for military reverse. He knows, too, tliat 
all this is nothing to wbat the same German soldiers, 
will do if ever tiiey get to England. 

None of tliese tilings has he repaid in kind, nor will 
he ever do so. But he wonders sometimes whether 
those oi us who stay at home, and hear so little even 
of the ordinary lighting,” have ever realized that 
among his experiences are sights of such brutality 
as no army has ever been called upon to face before ; 
he must soinctimes, too, be at a loss to understaiuT 
the slowness Vvith \vliich things arc moving toward 
their appointed ^end ; but he is ready to bear all 
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tliivigs and' endiire ail things for as long as may be 
necessary, provided always that in the end justice 
shall foe done. This, at least, he asks of a public 
^ opinion at home from which he demands no opem* 
praise, no blatant flattery, only sc me measure of Uiat 
stern appreciation of the facts wliich lias beeii^/:;idwiy 
burnt into liis own soul by the events of this c<fmpaign. 

It is to drive liome this lesson to the iiearts of ail 
for whose •safety and honour our soldiers aiai now 
fighting that the British (rovernineni: has published 
a Blue Book which places on i . cord for ever the 
atrocities proved against the Germans. The facts 
iiave been excitably denied in Germany men 
bear names that once were as resjiectc?! as m the 
'vorld : and it is essential tint such denials should be 
contradicted and given tlieir true value. I'or this 
the field in tlie middle of February, i'9i5> 
publislied an authentic account, with iilnstrations, of 
the savagery of the Germans in Belgium and France. 
Its readers spontaneously subscribed for its free circu- 
lation whr:re\'er it could do good ail over the world, 
and every British ^linistcr abroad received copies for 
distribution. The cumulative result is unspeakably 
distressing. The verdict on tlie nation and the ruler 
which has permitted its soldiers sudi behaviour is 
lieyond ail doubt. • 

Consider for a moment tlie state of mi.ii 4 ^which could 
either write such a book as tiiat issued German 
oiheers by their (general Staff, or accept, as they liave 
been accepted, the teachings of tlie vilest volume to 
which die Government of any nation has ever put its 
hand ; it is a state of mind whicli we could only con- 
ceive, ten y<^irs or so ago, exist among the Boxer 
rebels of China, or the Afghan HiU-tribes, or the 
ferocious followers of the Mahdi ; it is a tenfp??r ament 
from wliich Europe has imagined itself free for cen- 
turies ; yet it is the dehberate attitude of a nation 
wEich prides itself so much on ‘‘c^Titure " that it 
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considers no other European comninnity" to be its 
inteilectual or moral equal, of a nation which has 
gone fartlier in the arts of material invention and 
^tional wealth than any other in the last thirty years, .- 
of a nation which has devoted nearly all this progress 
to The: Satanic ends of terrorizing and brutalizing its 
neighbours by tlie most appalling iorins of warfare 
ever known. 

This IS why we can show no mercy viien the day .of 
justice'^comes. Mercy may indeed be extended to that 
“ one dark lioiir v/liich brings reniorse/' to that wild, 
unpreineditatud outburst of bloodguiltiness which is the 
cataclysm of a nature that has better, higher 
luoniJhtv . Bm tiie sin of Germany is '' the sin that 
practice burns into the blood/' the accepted horror of 
the darker shades, by which the groat inteliigence and 
patient industry of man are prostituted to the 
instincts of the brute, it brands thorn of what fold 
they be. Every resource of science, every discd\ery of 
the mctailurgist or the chemist, every research of tluj 
ps^'chologist or the physician, every adaptation of 
the printing press or tiic electric spark, ^::^^ery detail 
of adrninistrath'e or social organization — all, all is to 
be brutalized, soiled, desecrated by base motive, by 
dishonourabie use, by fiendisii inhumanity. Not a 
regenerating fragment has beeii left. 

I'he work tlie leaders of (jcrinany Iras been com- 
plete indeed. They feared tliat even among their 
soldiers some heart iniglit yet remain touched by the 
sympatlvy of mortal weaknesses ; so tln^y wrote their 
abominable book to make their orders and intentions 
clear. They feared still more that among a population 
once res[»ccted and honoured by its nei^ibours there 
might be some who would refrain from giving up their 
naturaHfffetincts at the bidding of the MolodnState ; so 
they have kept that populaticn'i in complete ignorance of 
^"eveiy thing it might be dangerous for it to know;; they 
have crushed cue heel upon its neck while the other 
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ground d.V>wn the enemy beyond the frontiers. All tlieir 
basest actions have been preluded by loud accusations 
of the same villainy made against the enemy. Their 
motto has invariably been to impute the worst motive 
4Q^an adversary and then to imagine somethiiig worse 
still for themselves. They have kept none of the con- 
ventions, none of the ordinary rules of hum^aaty, none 
of the guiding principles of honourable warfare ; yet no 
nation h^s ever suspected her neighbours of worse con- 
'duct than German diplomacy imputed to the rest of 
Europe ; and no belligerent alleged t<) bt^ civih7.ed has 
ever screamed so loudly <d)Out the horribie actions of her 
enemies as Germany. She may hersell l:>reak every law’ 
of God and man ; but not tlie lying^shadow/d ci non- '' 
existent infraction of the [igm(}iit ol her ifluigination is 
to be permitted to the inis<uabie upstarts who oppose 
her path in arms. The natural operations of a hostile 
fleet which can command the sea arc described as '' the 
deliberate starvation of llie women and children of 
Germany/' and are held to justify the laying of mines in 
the path of peaceful conum-rce, the dropping of bombs 
on English cottages, and the bombardment of babies in 
our English, bathing-places. The heroes who burn down 
a village when a Belgian farmer tires a shot at them in 
protection of his wife and childi en, consider it a noble 
action to massacre civilians from a Zeppelin or a war- 
ship at a safe distanc<e * A fabricated he about a dum- 
dum bullet is trumped up by the impress the 

President of the United States, and ail the time he has 
been himself instructing his soldiers to gain a repu- 
tation like the Huns under Attila/' and his General 
Suit have been instructing Uieir oiheers to interfere ^ 
with releixtless severity and create examples w’liich by 
their frightfulness w'ouki be a w'anhng to the wTole 
country." 

But I fear that if the Prussian soldier did not need* 
very much education in that “ frigiitfulness " which 
has so naturally assimilated, the German nation, on 
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those rare occasions when it has been perr/dtted to 
express opinions on a i’act and to let the rest of the world 
see that opinion, has shown an almost equal callousness 
of ^spirit, a ferocity of mind which has not even the 
excilse of tlie hot blood of combat to explain it. 
the bombardment of Great Yarmouth and the district 
l)y Zeppelk's, tlie German Ihess, thoroughly I'epresent- 
lag, this time, the Geamian people, burst into exultation 
as follows ; In England sits our sliest enemy, the^ 
enemy which is responsibie for all that inexpressible 
misery that lias descended upon tiu- world. . . . Only 
when taking this into consideration can one understand 
the wildly glorious joy and llie restless satisfaction con'- 
ccrnintf“ti,o nicss;^e of the deed of arms of our air- 
ships.'' TihJ'actions of the German people are as ex- 
traordinary as tlieir thoughts, I can recall several 
instances. Tiie most hornblc is that fact, guaranteed 
by the Russian Government, about the treatinenf 
meted out at Breslau to a Russian lad}^ who was on her 
prdnful jouni(\y home from Germany after an operation. 
This WHS in the very iirst days of tlie declaration of 
war, when the keynote of official German pronounce- 
ments tluew ail the blame for breaking the world's 
peace upon Russia ; and for the consecpicnt barbarity 
aroused in the civilian population the German Govern- 
ment cannot escape responsibility. Tiiis lady, after a 
journey in miserable conditions, was thrust out of the 
railway Breslau, and tlie bandages were 

stripped off her wmimd before she was tlirusl back 
again. She ihal of exhaustion soon after she had 
crossed the frontier. 

• After that one instance there is no nei^d to emphasize 
the disgraceiui treatment shown to the vanous Am- 
bassadors at the same period. • The German people had 
been del|h>jpj.eh; worked up into a state of frcnzy by 
*nowspapers directly inspirvxl by their Government, and 
Government did nothing to prevent the outrages 
\yhi.ch ensued. It has never at any subsequeht period 
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expressed adequate regret for them . An incident in the 
Bisniarck Archipelago (as it used to be called) will show 
^that the German takes his attractive habits with lAm 
he goes a-colonizing. A German doctor, a inagis- 
trater^nd three others, suspecting (quite mistakenly) 
that a local English Weskyan rnissicKiary had given 
infonnation to the (‘neniy/' brutally llnashed hiin in 
the presence of his wife. It is tins last sentence to 
which we draw attention. Tlie giving ol ])ain to one 
victim is not enough for the German inirui ; he rniist 
hurt as many people as possible at once. This is why 
we have had iwahmcc from France and Belgium n^t ■ 
merely of revolting cruelty to wrmSm had been 
j:)utraged, but of parents being compelled to witness the 
linal degradation of their daughters. And the excesses 
ydiich took |.)lacc among the civilian population before 
war had actually begun are a proof that the brutality 
exhibited by the soldiers so soon altcrwards was due 
not merely to the excitement oi vvar, but to ingrained 
racial turpitude. 

How are we to e,xplaiii otherwise the foaming of tlio.se 
elderly pantaloons w ho, since October igiy. have con- 
tinuously assured us “ on tlicir w'ord of honour tlial 
the German Army lias invariably behaved with absolute, 
correctitude ? Are we h.) believe that all these indi- 
vidual Germans, however humane upriglit tliey 
used to be, have with tragical iiriConscHihsness sur- 
rendered their own consciences, bag and baggage, to a 
State which has no morals ? Are we to realize that the 
Iron System of a centralized Govei'nment has hypno- 
tized its subjects by a soiT of organized exploitation 
into generill acquiescence in tlicse horrors ? I can 
scarcely believe it. Ther!; must be some deep-seated 
folly ,fsome dullness of spirit burnt into Trte^erman 
soul which can accept these tlungs witljout revolt. 
The loyalty they show to evil things must be tffe'- 
revelation of a kindred evil in theni^eives. Had they 
a spark of liononr in tljfltmi, Their first business had been 
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reprobation of so vile a soldiery or revolution against 
the even guiltier leaders who inspired theni. 

We are an indulgent people, slow to proclaim good in^ 
ourselves and very slow to believe evil in any one ; 
in 1914 \v;c were fairly fully occupied with oar own 
ahairs. So we did not realize tiiat the Great Change 
had already begun ; that the attack on civilization liad 
moved f()rward. Even the first weeks of the tVar itself 
did not impress themselves at once upon us as peculiarly 
different from any otiier form of warfare known to 
living mem By degrees some tidings of the unimagim 
*cd)\o hoi'rors wroiiglit in Belgium did reach us. For 
weeks tlml’.ujority of our populations refused to credit 
what tliey heard. ^ 

At lengtli the slow, sad stream of exiles began !o cross 
the Channel towards these shores, stupefied with.- 
misery, deprived not of tlioii* dear ones only, but of 
their homes, their villages, their country ; mutilated, 
wounded not in their bodies only but in tfie deepest, 
tenderest feelings they possessed ; robbed of every 
shred of tlicir possessions ; stripped of all save the 
honour wliich (iermany could noitlier appreciate nor 
take away from those she tortured. At last some 
understanding came to us. The Germany W'c knew, 
the kindly liomc of a music, of a literature we loved, 
had vanisli^Gj^d gone up in flame and blood ; and 
some new monster had arisen in her place. For the 
last twenty ye;irs, scarce longer, the Great Change 
had been coming over her, while yet we suspected 
notlimg, wliile we revered her laborious men of science, 
admired lier pbilosopiiers and historians, respected her 
gigantic industry. Dunrig ^li that time wt' had been 
befooled. .Hyr season of growth and of expansion had 
not beerFTne blossoming and burgeoning of some new, 
kir flower of life and beauty in the garden of the 
world ; it had been the gradual increase of a poisonous 
upasTree that was to ov('r shadow^ Europe with its 
pestilential blight. Under the guise of friendship Ger- 
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mans had penetrated this country, every other country, 
and had laid their plans for iriurder. Trusted, re* 
speeded, honoured, they had repaid our hospitaiitj' witli 
laughed at our easy confidence, wormed out ohr 
put traitorous fingers on oar weaker 
spots, rnad »4 ready the assassin's dagger thatj^bonld (at 
their own time) be laid at our unsuspectmg throat, 
encouraged (not by argument only but by money too) 
the fatal free-trade fetish that played into thek: hands 
and gave them all tlie money for the fleet that was to 
smash us. And all over that Empire of ours they 
coveted so bitterly and misunderstood so blackly, they 
tried the same miserable game of maiii^(\ thieve*;y, and 
plotting ; in Egypt, in South Africa, in Indf^t,' wlierever 
Ofsrman agents could ingratiate theiT.sclves, either l>y 
the front staircase or the back, without shame, without 
ceasing, without scruple. 

And suddenly, out of a clear sky, broke “ The Day," 
heralded so appropriately by the murder of the Arch- 
duke. By one of thos(i strange strokes of Pi'ovidence 
that has, not once nor tw^ice, protected the life and 
fortuiKCS of England, we were otirseha's miraculously 
saved from wiiat our foe inm'udcd. But (iennany was 
ready to crush France, to hold back Russia, and then 
spring at us when siie had taken Calais and Dunkirk ; 
and with the preposterous’ignorance of the true criminal 
she imagined wc should fold our hand^^, her cut 

our friends’ tliroats, and let her come over to butcher ns 
at her leisure later on. So the cry that liad at first been 
all against Russia changed bitterly and loudly to a 
maddened yell of exasperation against England when 
we had inarfie it clear that, whatever were the conse- 
quences, we sbouki abide \}y our promises. 

The invasion of Belgium, the destructioivof urn 
happy country, and the mad rush on Paris, were carri(xi 
out with the deliberate whirhvind of a calculate4 
ferocity in order to terrify us ail into submission after 
our '' contemptible littl^e army " had* itself been swept 
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into the sea. The checks that came; at at Mens, 
upon the Marne, roused madness into frenzy. The 
brutal instincts of her soldiers were flogged into an out- 
Boirst of atrocity that was meant to '' destroy the 
intellectual and material resources of the Alims - A 
the Allies still stand firm, still hold the .rmyvster back. 
But behind that inexorable liiie of steel tlVe \vild beast 
still slinks to and fro, still seeks whom he may devour. 
The actual atrocities he has committed have grown 
gradually less in number, partly because there are fewer 
women and children left to torture, partly because the 
German regiments with the blackest records have 
gradua]]v been i^nniliilatcd and replacctl by youths or 
old menTfey fitted to carry out the culiiired mission of 
the Fatherlancl But the crimes of the German Army- 
still continue., and the nation as a whole has lost 
nothing of the ferocious brutality which animated *H.s 
worst troops. 

Germany welcormxl, from one end to the other, the 
glorious news tliat women arid children had bec'U killed, 
or wounded by die Zeppelin raids on the East Coast 
and its neigliboinhood. Berlin was festooned with flags 
to celebrate tine bombardment of Scarborough and 
Whitby and the murder of more women and children 
than tlm most sanguine General St'df had ever hoped 
for. Cheers go up in every German township when a 
steamer fiijed^C’i refugees is torpedoed in mid-Channel. 
Threats of the most abominable descri|)tion vtgainst 
English and neutral ships, against unprotected Eng- 
lish totvns, against the weakest of our population, are 
applauded in every beerhouse from the Rhine to 
Ilantzic, Poems are composed to keep aliye the fires 
ot hate if ever they seem slatjkoning. And all the time, 
ail day eve] y night, the stream of constant lying 
pours SuTof Berlin and Potsdam, to the four corners of 
ihtc^ earth. It is a revolting spectacle. Our consolation 
IS that, if this means success, then all the faith that ever 
lilted man out of the clay is vain. No nation that has 
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so wholiV given itself to evil can ever triumph. The 
shrilh high scream of madness is not the presage of 
success; it is the last despairing note that ushei^s in 
■ the silence of irrevocable doom. 

^''’•WJ;\pIesale assassination is not a sound foundation for 
a greaf^apire. The sole and deptorable results of such 
action have been to steel the resolution of every one of 
Genna3iy’s enemies now to fight lier to a hiiislg and to 
make her position, when we do come to itnpose our 
terms, far more difiicuit Ilian it might otlierwisc have 
been. For we are not dealing witli a peoj'le who 
make mistakes’' honestly, nor with a people who 
from ex-iellent motives are fightinA^ tfir a redoomed 
cause ; we have to crush a nation whicif is dc:tcr mined 
overtiirow the bases on which our (:i\i]ization has 
grown up, and which is ready to use the vilest means 
to attain its despicable end. h'or Gcrniany is not 
" I 3 arbarian ” in tire sense we should use it of the 
Chinese Boxers, of the linns of Attiia, or of the canni- 
bals in Central Africa ; tlrese men know no better ; 
they live in darkness, they liave never known the light ; 
sometimes they can even be trained to realize the 
diifcrence between right and wrong and deliberately to 
choose the higher motive ; even the worst of them have 
a habit of keeping^ tlreir promises and telling the truth. 
The Gernmns, on the otfier hand, aftnr a rise in material 
prosperity never equalled in the hisioiy-.'^rf man, have 
deliberately chosi-n the lowest motives, have eagerly 
embraced the larger possibilities of evil which increasing 
science gave them, and have attacked the sanctity of 
the promise and the record in a way which must for 
ever tarnish all their future dealings. 

The first friend who railed to the Germanic standards 
after the War broke out was typical of 4 he .jfW^manic 
cause, which found its chief ally in the last remnant 
V of Oriental despotism and misrule that was smouldei»kig 
into dishonoured dissolution in the East of Europe. It 
ligs not been often giyen to one man to ruin three eny 
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pires at a stroke. Yet this the last Hohenzolfern has 
accompli shed He has dissolved t he uneasy bonds 
whifh held loosely together the unnatural congloinera- 
tion of antagonistic races called the Austrian Empiie^« 
He has given its death blow to that wealthy. 
powerful cosj^federation on which tlie ruthless-strength 
of Prussia built tlie German Empire. He has pushed 
the Ottoman Empire into its grave. In liiBc}- the 
Kaiser visited the Sultan ; and after the massacre of 
the Armenians in 1896, Wilhelm H signified bis 
august approval by preseniing to Abdul trie Damned 
ia photographof the Imperial Fnimily suitably inscribed. 
We did not Quite rdilize then how appropriate was that 
significant deflation. Belgium and the sufferings of 
our prisoners liavo taught us better now. We under- 
stand why von Biilow, the murderer of tlic miserable 
inhabitants of Andennc, was gratified with the Order of* 
the House of Hohenzollern, just as the submarine 
assassin of the \vonien and children in the Lusitania 
was suitably d<;corated with the Kaiser's Iron Cross. 
This pinchbeck Barbarossa, who has imitated Napoleon 
witliout his genius and Louis XIV without his enlighten- 
inent, claimed more than either of his predecessors in 
that fatal game of dominion, splendour, and catas- 
trophe; and by so much tlie deeper all his ruin be 
than that of aii}^ \vould-be autocrat before Ihin. I^'or 
in his fail dSwn the honour of the nation tliat has 
met her fate in trusting him. The Kaiser's responsi- 
bility, not merely for the outbreak of war, but for its 
eonduct under circumstances of unimaginable cruelty, 
has now been fixed. 

^ Goethe and Schiller have been justly churned by 
Germans as their great iiatiofal poets. Schiller may 
almost as international. He wrote 

^Ma%d of Orleans lor France, William Tell for Switzer- 
land, Mary Stuart for England, and The Robbers iot 
Prussia. Goethe was equalty far-siglited. The Prus- 
sian/’ he said^ •“is cruel by bi^th; rivilizatioji will 
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make hin\ ferocious.’' And Pierre Loti knew our 
modern Huns before 1914. In Fokin he saw pathetic 
little inscriptions on ruined houses such as ” Here;xll 
' aro, Chinese Ciiristians.” They availed nothing. The 
quanOs'^of the city held by other troops were kindly 
treated, Xhe German quarter* was an al;‘orninatio]L 
For the Germans had the message oi tlicir Attila in 
Their 'eai^s, and '' they all abundantly obeyed him.” 
It was sometimes thought, in the early months of the 
war, that I had somewhat exaggerated tlie atrocious 
characteristics exliibited by the Kaiser. That is 
because my readers, at that time, u'erc neitlier Belgian 
nor Chinese, neither Serbian nor P oh^h. TJtcy did not 
realize because they iiad not seen, 'uiey did not 
bfe.me because they had not sudered. Listen, to wliat 

Frenchman m-iles : ‘'Tlio Koiser he, always he, 

whose tpntacies, bloated w’itb. blood, are certain to be 
found deep in every wound that gapes in every country 
in the world ; lie, the great organizer of world-wide 
carnage, the lord piracies, the prince of slaiightcr*- 
yards and charncldiouses-- lie had said to the troops, 

‘ Go and act as did the Huin-. ! Let (Jiina, even a cen- 
tury hence, remain under the ton(.»r of your passaged ” 
When the first Sujaplement on (jerman Atrocities was 
issued by in, February, 1915, an English 

worjemarun the Northern Midlands Libonously worked 
' Through its ghastly catalogue, and for eve. /Belgian or 
French town he substituted an Itngiisli place-name 
from the district that he k3unv ; and every bla.nk left 
to indicate the personalities of murdered victims he 
filled witli the names of families of his acquaintance* 
We could wisli otlier working mou iuid as much imagina-' 
tion. For it is nothing l*ut sheer lack of imagination 
which prevents their realizing that we are ‘Amending ^ 
England herself in French, aiul Belgian trenclxes. The 
second Supplcun^^ of jauiiary, 191.6, helpecKo 
drive that lesson iTtmie. More tliarj tince million m<m 
had learnt it and gom^out to save their country before 
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we had to apply compulsory education t(ytl4 remiia^^^^^^ 
of those who did not understand. The bulk of the 
vvQrkiiig classes, among whom German Lies have been ^ 
spread broadcast owing to the apathy or ignorance 
Press Bureau which biirks so many E]y.^)islK^‘luths, 
have slowly; but sureb/ come to visuali/e^G'e possL 
bill ties of procrastina tion : the blackened desolation of 
the English countryside ; the English women ^tortured, , 
oiitragecL nTati]a.ted ; tiie English, diildren bayoneted, 
crucified, tvainplcd under foot ; the English churches 
and cathedrals burnt, deseci*atcd, ruined ; the English 
cottages and homes smoking in ashes, looted, defiled. 
Ail tills and^inorcj^nvoiild Prussia do to us if slie could. 
All this and more slie has done to France, to Belgium, 
to Serbia, to lN;)land, ' 

“ We know only too well” writes Pierre Loti of ti)0 
Prussian, tha.t if their voices are luiman, and perhaps 
their faces also, tlieir souls are not ; there are lacking in 
them essential elements, that of loyalty, of honour, of 
remorse, and espedally tliat whiclt is the noblest, 
perhaps, and at tlic same time the most elementary, 
wiiich even the beasts sometim(;5 possess, tliat of pity. 
During a wliole lifetime to have had no other cares 
than to have machines for slaugiUer made, to invent 
explosives and poisons to kill,, to ckG^'isc soldiers in 
killing, to have organized to the ends of a 'monstrous 
personai va^w-ty all the barbarism that slumbered in the ’ 
depths of the race, to have organized its native ferocity, 
organized its grotesque uiegaloraania, organized its 
sheeplike servility and its credulous stupidity ; and 
afterwards not to die of terror before his own work 1 . . . 
Lx^t ns never forget tliat this predatory race is*incurably 
treacherous, thievish, murdeifjus ; that with them no 
treaty r^iipeaee is binding, and that so long as they are 
not crushed, so iong as their head has not been cut oli™ 
tiiftt frightful Gorgon head — Prussian I inperialism wuli 
.begin again.” , 

this is the recognizable eloquince of a great witer, 
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mo\^ed by fte personal sorrows of his own conntryinen, 
by the agony of men and women of his own blood, as 
few great writers have been directly moved before. In 
. the pages of the Field's vSupplemcnt on the Crimes bf 
tut fi^erinan Ar published in January, 1916/ can be 
seen so.»*vdhing that was never possible before the 
horrors of'Wugust and September, 1914 ; ^something 
that the liighest intellects of all llie ages of the \vorld 
have nevbr imagined — the pathetic, halting, /terrible 
syllables of tiie peasant's story of his miirdcred, of his 
outraged dead. Tlicre is in them .a more elenierrtal 
passion tl'jari any tutored mastery of words could frame, 
a stark sincerity struggling for expression through 11m 
accustomed cliarmels, tlie speticli that, ha# been hide- 
ously stricken out of dumb recesses uf the backward 
brain by tragedies too black for silence. I am not 
prepared to allow the race or tlie country to which I 
belong to be obliterated," said a representative o.{ these 
same classes in England in the House of Commons ; 

prefer to die a tliousand times." And there is 
not a man wlio has seen tlie trendies that liold back 
the Huns who will not immediately endorse those 
words. 

It v'as a striking challenge sent hy Cardinal Mercier 
to the Roman Catg-^itc Episcopate of Germany and 
Austria, pronpsiihgdt joint committee cd iiujuiry into tlie 
atrociiies committed by the (ierman Army in Belgium, 
'rfiat challenge has not only been kept secreCby tliose 
to whom it w'as addressed. It lias been left without 
reply. ‘‘ (.ierrnany/’ write the Belgian Bisliops, " cannot 
give back to us the blood she has shed, the innocent 
lives which her armies have taken; but it is in iie,i' 
power to Restore to the Belgian people its honour, 
which she has violated, ol allowed to be violated." 
This refersA among other things, to the lie ' About 
Belgian crimes cabled to President Wilson by tlio 

/ ^ Revisecl to date uitii, added ilhistratioiis as The Crimes of 
.( 15 ,), of all booksellers. * ^ 
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Kaiser.^ Not only do the Germans refuse ta v/itlidraw 
that lie against their enemy, and refuse to p4t it to the 
test ; they also refuse any inquir 3 Tnto their own crimes, 
try/’ say the Belgian Bishops. to persuade 
yourselves that tliese things are not true because^Jjtey 
cannot be true. We, compelled by ev\idenc^*cihs\van' 
that these tilings can be true because they true. In 
the presence of facts no argument holds/' There never 
will be ^ any answer possible from Gcrmarfy to tliQ 
Belgian accusations. They can liavc no other sequel 
save the verdict and siaitence vhat follow a provt^d 
crime. In tiie Usages of War on Land, winch I have 
several times (] noted, the German General Staff lays 
it down tlm,^- 'Aiould it be found impossible to rely 
on the loyalty of the adversary, there is grave danger 
of war degenerating into excesses and indiscriimifSe 
violence, to a, void wliirh lias been the aim of the 
modern, laws of war/’ 'Fhe Germans are convicted 
out <.)f thoii“ v.>wn rnontlis, and we only have to apply 
the principles (.'nunciated by themselves. The struggle 
against iivil is mpidly approaching its tremendous 
climax. We need not merely to remember those 
crimes wliirli ih nssia has c<)nimittod, but to clothe mm 
detestatio.n of tliein in trie only form she understands. 
As force begins to fail her she e/y begin to wliirie for 
pity and for peace under /and avenging 

onslaught slie brouglifc upon lierself. 1 he^yjs the 
moment 1'flien our arms must be for c\ er steeled tof 
striking, and our hearts uplifted for the annihilation of 
the universal foe. '' Peace on Earth ” is only granted 

to zneji of goodwill/’ 

’ On September i.pJi. CliMTir.eilor von Betb^narin-HoHweg 

made to Professor Scliaefer f who reported it to Reventlow's '‘anti- 
Chaviccilor in Berlin on (Ictob'cr 13th) the following remark- 

able a^'h?rissioIl ; — I have had thrown in my teeth a message from 
Die Kaiser to President Wilson about the use of dum-dum bullets, 
Wrrn obliged to admit tliat this w'as an error {irrihum) on the part of 
the Kaiser. This was received by the Reventlow meeting with 
‘t loud and proloriged^laughter " (see Gcfiftania for the full report). 
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THE GERMAN DANCE OF DEATH 


'' Solvetur Sat anas de car cere sv.o ei exioit et seducri Rentes qucB 
sunt supgr qiiattnor anguhs terror^ GOO et MAGOG, et congre^ahit 
eos in prwlium.'' 


The mobilization of tlic (k 



DT.'CirNT IH BOM? DTE? TUOS ET IN 
PUNCTO AD INEKKNA DESCEND UNI' . . . 


:-rinan began the 

" Todtentanz ” of the 
T wenti eth Cen (: ury ; 

and a e in a e k. e r s, 
tlie greatest cartoon- 
ist, since Forain, 
seen in this century, 
has pictured that 
grim Danse Macabre 
in which a mocking 
sk elet on swi ngs the 
exhausted iigure of 
Germania from the 
hell of image on 
the Western F'ront 
t o t li e Russia n 
slaugliter - houses o n 
the Fast, and back 
again. But there 
was an even more 
grisly lopecast-of our 


Armageddon in (merman woodcuts of 300 years ago. 
In the early decades of the sixteenth century the 
prophetic spirit of^ians Holbein those fieshless 
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phalanxes that rose— although we saw thiW not— 
beside the Teutonic regiments at tlie Kaiser call In 
the first of these grim allegories, one skeleton beats a 
kettledrunn Two others blow their trumpets for the 
assembly of the hosts of Heih Behind them swar^. a 
gbasfly throng of weird anatomies, a hoixie (rfrifungry 
ghouls that neither King nor Kaiser can res^/ain when 
once they are let loose upon the world. In the second 
woodcut German soldier is attacked by one skeleton 
wielding a huge thighboiu;, while anoldier luirries, with 
a dreadfui eagerness, across the background drumming 
more troops up for the hungry sepulchre. Death, liim- 
self, in tl:ie third design, thrusts a Knight through the 
body with his mightier lance. Beneatli a fourth, in 
the original edition, arc written the fatal wa>rds, Der,,. 
Kaiser/' and Death is seen lifting from the imperial 
head the crown that will no longer save liim from h.Ls 
doom. No illustrations could more fittingly suggest, in 
the terrible creations of the Suabiar/s vivid irtiagination, 
the Dance of Death that Germany began in Eurcjpe 
in August, 1914. For here you see tiie screaming infant 
torn from its mother’s aims; the women, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the bedridden to the un- 
wedded bride, tiwept into hideous destruction ; here 
are the miserable citizens, of evetiv grade, to w'honi 
Death in liis most hideous forms so appeared 

— priests, monks a^id abbots, the banker, the 
th(ainerch;?nt, ihe astronomer; lawyers and doctors, 
and ail the laborious arsenal of pcac(* ; the blind, the 
maimed, tlic heavy-laden, 'they that go down to the 
sea in ships are no s^ifet' than the rest. I'he Professor 
(deep in researdies after poisonous gas, or fatal in- 
fection for tlie wells) has Daitli, with his afembic, at 
iii.^ shoulder^ the labourer^ who tills tlie soil/. the. 
‘^douglMun turning his last furiw—all are pursued^ by 
tlie same relentless, grinning skeleton. Ft is a gruesome 
remind(?r oi the retrogression towards tlie Shadow that 
' seems to be the mcHto of the GeiamfirEnipire ; for her 
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citizens hafVe forgotten that the sole basis of friendly 
relations between modern States is to be found in a 
coniriion regard for law and for humanity. To the rest 
of the world the rule that Miglit was Right had beCn 
buriod with the Dark Ages, Wc had come to learn 
tliat sm<'J^ and apparently weak communities might 
make an in dying contribution to the ha.pp>', ness of the 
race vvliich “ stronger" and more military " nations 
could never even have imagined. Germany would 
destroy ail i;he Belgiuins, Atticas, Ca.']-bias, Polands, 
Palestines of the world, or absorb them into her own 
black slavery. W'e had come to learn that the iirst 
duty of a great cojnmiinity was to stand for freedom 
and for the desa^Iopment oi the iow(;r eavage races ; 
txcrmany lights bitterly against both ideals, because 
her one notion oi government is autocracy, and her one 
for savages is to tell them lies and so try to drive 
their ignorant malice against her own The 

horrors of the ih:*asant War and of irniumerablo out- 
lireaks of pestilence and famine had lett fresh traces in 
the minds of cveryune wlien Hans Holbein iirst de- 
signed his '' Dance of Death." I’he oldest series of the 
kind we know was mad(; in igSg at Mindon, in West- 
phalia. Others w^cre to be seen in Dresden and in 
iaibeck. All pro!^ 0 -u 5 ' drew ilieir inspiration from the 
" Danse '' of tlu; fourteentli century, when the 

^ktcJi* 4 ^ath slew high and low in nailtitudes ail over 
Europe. But if tlic Kaiser lias let loose a vcai that slays 
in tens of thousands where the Pestilence of c^arlier days 
took himdreds, it is a still more terrible portent that 
the Gormans, in spirit and irnagination, should have 
deliberately gone back to tliose abysses oi cruelty and 
liorror against which so many centuries of more en- 
iightened civilization seemed to have reared a bulwark 
that 110 modern foe could disregard. 

In many respects Prussia seems always incapabie^of 
realizing that countries outside her own borders are 
swayed by motives entirely different from those which 
■■■■ A.'mo 
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guide herself. It would probably be true >o s^y that 
the hrst real sliock which Prussian selFcbinplacency 
received was when her friend; the Turk, was attacked 
little Montenegro, all alone, and when Adrianople, 
later on, fell before the allied crusaders from the 
Balkans. This was much more than a ycvTory for 
Creusot oVvr Krupp, thongli that raiiH^lcd deex)ly 
enough ; it was perilously like the einevgence of 
romancQ abov’c the Prussian wlK)lcsale“rnurder-plot ;■ 
and if there is one t])ing Prussia hates worse than 
chivalry, it is romance. For the next ibree years the 
Kaiser laboured to avenge it. And when he struck, 
the very natui-c of his felon ])low pr'x:laimcd his iirm 
resolve to sb- ttei^evcry silly ideal ot Cbristaidorn with 
blood and iron. This was the strangely seh-ceny;^:!d 
point of view' which niade him believe iirmly, when the 
war began, that we sbc/nld either be knaves enough*to 
betray our friends and break our word, as lie did, or 
that we sliould be. cowards enoi,igh to sit still and 
tremble until his knife was at our throat. 

Never has England seen so pojuilar an uprising as the 
enlistment; that \\'as our answer t(;> the Kaiser’s sliamefui 
challenge. It may be true that Prussia’s longer and 
inlenser preparation has made it appear that it will 
take some time to kill her to <)uf ‘^jV-tisiaction. to 

^^y (as Bethinann-Iioliwcg cat's) that tffiP^rhgpopula^ 
lion of the Brilisit E:mpirc neither can do so 
to do so io'a cliaracteristically (-gregious error. We all 
want to kill the Prussians very mucli indeed, and we 
shall now do so after oui own slow but thorough manner. 
Our sovereignty on sea has never been in question ; 
but on I.aid w^e liave ])eeii saved from destf uction by 
o.ne simple thing — by the whole-hearted English, hatred 
of bullying injustice, b}* tire Englishmen of every 
dcgre5 who came of their own free will out of their 
is|.ands, more than three million strong, as simply as the 
Monteneg.i ins marched out of their niountain to attack 
the Tiirkish '^hnf^ire. If there had been^ the. least 
possibility of our hesitating at any tiine^ the crirncs 
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committed by German soldiers and sailors and rcKXuxled 
in these pa^es would alone have steeled o\ir resolution 
to persist. 'Ihe soldiers who began tliese utterly dis- 
graceful methods have never been able to get rid of 
them. They have not wanted to, at present. But a 
time will come wlien they v;iH wojider why the seven 
seas of all flie world will never cleanse tht^ir hands. 

Those iiiethods have oi\ly been possible to Ihaissia 
because she has invariably refused to admit ttu^' idea of 
individual citizenship, and invariably stamped upon 
it whenever it appeared within her borders. In France 
and England, on the contrary, tlie individual criticism 
of the State by the free citizen has Ix^en almost carried, 
to excess. But it is an excess in the direction ; 
it i'aiplies that eternal vigilance ” whicli is the price 
of liberty ; it connotes the gradual im])rovein{^nt of an 
irr.:1;runaent wliich exists for the bene.iit of all ai^d not 
for the ambition of a few. The HohenzoIIerns liave 
never realized that unless a man can cl loose the good as 
well as get it, lie will never be a citizen at all. Prussia 
informs the slave- population of her Isle of Peiigiuas 
tiiat they live not merely in a State but for it, and for 
it alone. She decoratcB their [irismi. <.'eil witli all the 
fantastic niglitmares wliat an omnipotent and en- 
tirely unmoral S^atc can, by brute force, achieve; 
and having » bused these irenzied visions in their .lever ed 
■ 4 :raifts’ she keeps them in prison, sole under lock and 
key, until '' The Day." T^eforc t}to dawn oi^War, her 
' slave was only let out tliat he might become a spy. 
When war broke out, he was driven, drunk with lies, 
to the slaughter of the trenches. Can we wonder that 
he began hy turning Belgium into a shambles ? 

I have tried to indicate to some degree the terrible 
nature of the crimes it is ^3?^ dut^^ to expose ; of the 
outrages against wxunen and cliildren, the niassacVeirrrf 
the civilian population, the use of helpless creatures^^is 
screens to the GeringnJiroops, the killing and mutilating 
of woundgjfl and prisoners, the open Vlv.ertisements of 
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loot and pillage, the ferocious attacks on^Red Cx'oss 
ambulances or ho.spital ships, the brutality to wounded 
and to men iinj:>risoned in Germany, the travesty of 
in such cases as Burgomaster Max or Edith 
Cavell or Captain I the poisoning of the wells in 

Smith Africa, the wiioiesale assassinations at.sea by the 
sinking of vessels as the Limtcmia, tlifc Falaha, or 
the Ancona, It is an atrocious catalogue,^ and the 
evidenct; for it can never be denied. In very many 
cases that evidence is drawn from letters and documents 
signed by (icnTians tltemselves. In others we have the 
actual words of men or wom<m who saw with their 
own eyes what llwy describe, 'rhe ap|;>a]ling nature of 
tlie testimony- printed in the Appendix of the Br3^(:e 
Report does not seem to have been so iinivers^ly 
recognizc'd as migdu have been expected. This ex- 
traordinary voiurne contained notlung but evidence 
that liad been iegaily tested by trained and independent 
law3^ers. If you come to think of it, no such human 
document as tliis has e\’er seen the light before. Artists 
like Zola or Flaubert ea Maupassant never saw the 
horrors they d'mciibcd, ne\a;r lived amojig tliem, never 
sutfered, tlvrough them, tiie kjss of all they held most 
dear. What they might have \vfitten, had it been so, 
we cannot tell. But it is certath ddiat the greatest 
imaginative writer has nevfr so 

pathetic, so poignant, so imimaginal)ly horribfr^MJi. 
its naked^etails, as is given in the simple words of 
tfiese peasants and [)oor people of Belgium and North- 
Eastern France, wdio tell what lhe\?' have seen and 
suffered, N ever have the tortures inflicted upon whole 
populations been so faithfully recorded in^tbe exact 
syllables of the victims themselves. And from the 
assassinatioruof the Archdul^e's wife at Serajevo to the 
shyotilig of a hospital mir.se in Brussels, Prussia and 
allies liavc concentrated tiieir cruelty upon women. 
Hundreds of women have been rgecuted by Austria ; 
thousands by Jurtcey in Armenia, Prussif mnst bo 
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proud of the docility of her friejids in following her 
example. 4 s horror of Edith Cavell's 

death was the cold calculation of judicial formalities 
from beginning to end, the hideous solemnity of .Hs 
malignant legal procedure, so the blackest blot upon 
the German army \vili ever be that soldiers were fo^jirid 
who could deliberately carry out t'he settled p(dicy pre- 
arranged^ at Potsdam by the fiencral Staff. That 
policy was based upon the intention to tfa*rify all 
resistance by one stupendous onslaught of brutality. 
It has had directly the opposite effect. It has con- 
solidated every nerve and muscle m Russia, France, 
Italy and England to avenge Die wrongs (.>f Belgium, 
vSerbia, Poland with tluir own. (?(.rn]^..riy will not 
merely be conquered as a foe in a fair fight ; she will be 
condemned, sentenced, and executed as a dangerous 
criminal, for slie has unqnesUonahly exhibited the 
gratui tous manifestations of that d(.‘gen.crate \'ice whicli 
inevitably culminates in a lust for inflicting pain — and 
tliisS is the thing unforgivable, the thing which makes 
men outcast from their kind. 

One of the most notorious ap(d(\gist5> for tlie per- 
version so fashionable in. Fkrlin, "Dr. Mo]], was quite 
characteristically chosen by the Prussian Government 
to '"explain” to tlai World the atrocities committed 
in Belgiujp ^■n^.ing August and Septc'inber, 1914. He 
TokE:ibV'^‘^'ith the gravest cynicism, trait the illiterate 
and excited population had been sufferitTgj^ from a 
“ collective hallucination which made them imagine 
their women had been tortured, their children mur- 
dered, their churches and houses blown to atoms ! It 
is as good an apology as Prussia has ever offered. And 
if Pr, Moirthinks w ell to continue it by predicating the 
“ collective hallucination y of those who piint and 
publish these pages, let him be answered by'^^s^ 
piteous exodus from Belgium, or from the whole of 
Serbia, which took place under circumstances of almost 
ummaginajK>le horror and pathos as K)on as the colleo- 
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tu^ely haliucinated in habitants I'ealized that the 
Blonde Beast of Prussia was upon them/ Yet even 
Dr. Moirs la-nings are better than the lyirig excuse 
wliich tlie Kaiser hirnseif cabled to President Wilson for 
the destruction of Belgium. 

Pne of tl\e iincst comments on the desolation of 
Belgiiiin has been written by Mr. Gilberijf Chesterton, 
who, with Mr. Cecil Chesterton, has done so much to 
illiistratp tlie inner meaning of the Great Cliange 
(as 1 liavc called it here) in Germany sinceh 870 . '' One 
man,” he writes, “ among tlie sons of men has been 
permitted to fuilil a courtly formula, with awful and 
disastr(.)us hdelity. Political and geographical ruin has 
written one in,st nwal title across the sky ; the loss of 
palace and capital and territory has but isolated and 
made evident tlie people that has not been lost ; *iiot 
laws but tlie lo\’e of exiles, not soil but tlie souls of raen, 
still make certain that live true v/ords shall yet be 
written in the corrupt and fanciful clironicles oi man- 
kind-" The King of the Belgians.' ” 

It niiglit have been hoped that the German Navy 
would at least have escap'xl, throngli some faint 
•iTicniory of the ancient chivalry of tlm s(?a, from the 
blacker stains which have for ever tarnished the good 
jiarne of the German airny. BiftM-veii tliis was not to 
be. As on land tliey teollectcd th<c^s%i^iir^ded, after 
Loos, and bombed them to death in a in^ 

the open^--:ea, re no blockade obtained, no warning 
had been given, they shelled the helpless passengers of 
the Ancona, as they laughed at the drowning women 
of the Falaha, or tliey fired on unarmed English sailors 
on a stranded snlnnarine, just as they pistolled their 
own men whom our crews had tried to save. There 
is a bestial j;erocity in thi^ conduct of a war \#iich 
be forgotten — as the wounds of other wars 
wer(3 healed— when pcaca; is made. And the astound- 
ing "explanations” afforded m each case by the 
German Government only proveHat what ^niglit once 
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have been thought the reckless action of a desperate 
moment was, in reality, the rcsnit of ingrained turpi- 
tude of clmracter, working on previously calculated 
methods. Fortunately, all such elforts have recoded 
on Germany's own head. Her attempt to cut off 
our supplies by her submarine policy only forced us 
to pass tly: Order in Council oi March, 1915.* In 
exactly the same way her ruthless dost ruction of every 
craft she saw lias only roused such a crusade against 
her that cv^'ry man who can sail a yacht, ttr steer a 
steam launch, or beat up Channel in a trawler, is liot 
upon the trail of every German keel like any pexk of 
hounds after a fox. And so it is, too, witli that 
shameful pretence about “ starvatioii which was her 
chief oiheial pretext for tlie sinking of'^the Limtania. 
TTaiice, at any rate, lias not forgott«m how the Ger- 
niau armies starved out Paris. And wiion Germany 
herself begins again to wdiine about tlie terrible ejfects 
of war and famine, we s] tail remember the lie she spread 
abroad in the spring of 1915, and we shall give as little 
pity to her as she claimed, that December followhig, 
in her own Reichstag. Lies rriay succeed once ; but 

You cannot iiave it botli ways," as our Foreign 
Office said upon a memorable occasion which shook 
it from its usual phAid calm. 

There wi IP even come a time when the Germans 
thQmccjLVes (so long deluded) will refuse to believe 
their Prussian masters any more. Let us wffiat the 
Kaiser has been telling them : i. With the. ludp of 
God we shall take Paris in six weeks. 2. With God's 
approval we shall capture Calais. 3. With some assis- 
tance from Ourselves, God will crush Russia. 4. Ger- 
man soldiers shall be home in time for their Christmas 
dinner in 1914. 5, Nothing shall stop our complete 
conquest of ever^ffiod/ by October/ 1915. ^6. We 
only w^ait for the world to acknowledge its 
in order to forgive it for daring to stand up t(f us. 
7. AU German expenses in the war, will be paid by the 
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indenimties levied from their vanquished foes. 8^ We 
have got enough food and money to for ever. 
9. We sank i\\Q Lusitmiia because England’s blockade 
wa^s starving us out . . . and so forth. It may be 
supposed that for some time the mass of the German 
nation have been hypnotised by shibboleths about 
the Imperial unity which has for so long# been their 
legitimate and praiseworthy ideal. Prussia incized on 
that ideal for Iter own sordid motives and has debased 
it ever since; by licr unscnipuious tyraihiy and her 
utterly cynical untruths. But you cannot deceive 
the whole nation for e\'er. An awakening will come 
to Germans outside Prussia, though it will naturally 
take Gennamy lounger than it has taken us to realize 
tlie facts. But in the end they will understand, as 
well as we do, that Germany’s campaign of lies lias 
been, p(a‘liaps, the most disgusting feature of h^;r 
whole career in war. It began in her diplomacy dur- 
ing July, 1914; it continued with the false uniforms, 
and tiie abuse of the white flag and of the Red Cross, 
in iier first battieheids ; it lias gone on ever since in 
her '' offidar* reports of the figiiting, in speeches, in 
proclamations, in the nauseous columns of a sub- 
sidised and. blinded PrcbS. It can be paralleled only 
by her almost equally odious stem of uni versa! 
espionage bcdli before war began aii4-ii.afmr\vards. 
One of the \vays in wliich Kultur is now bei^inljO"* 
duced to ;^ejgium is by the establishment (Noveinber, 
1915) of a ‘’School of Spies” at Antwerp, Let it 
give ail the world a lesson. Let it convince every 
other European country that no German can ever 
again be admitted to tlie ho.spitality of foreigners 
until this generation, at any rate, is pur’gexi* of these 
poisonous pa.rasitos swarmii|g from Berlin, Never 
we^'lct Prince Henry, or any other Prince 
of .Prussia, organize what he calhxl an automobile 
toul ” through Great Britain, which he utilized to 
fpy out tlm tenej^ of his unsiBpecting Js^sts. 
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learn the best ways to betray and haiin tlicni 
later on. 

The dingy creed of Knltur and the Snperinan, that 
was bred by the brutality of the Prussian Junker Out 
of the insanity of Nietzsclie, has been the main factor 
in the development of German thought since 1^70. 
It succeedc^, not only in making Prussii^is b(dieve in 
their ovvji invincibility, but also in imprc/ssing the same 
bombastic swaggering seif-conccit upon all Germany. 
Its chief daj 4 ger to tin* rest of the la.y ia its loud 

and deliberate denial of that spiritual equality in 
manhood which is the true basis of all lionourable 
citizenship. The Prussian eagerly took up tlie 

cry ; and lie is admired by tlic wiu^lc (.^•rnian nation, 
not because lie is as ready as any soldier in the his- 
tory of war to saenhee his life with the most reckless 
daring., Init because he is ready and willing to kill 
every Hung living in lus patli, not inereiy other soldiers, 
but unarmed men, wounderi men, old men, women, 
boys, girls, diiidrcn. ... In Belgium he was not 
content with bayoneting babies ; lie laboriously 
chopped tlicir little toys to pieces. Ho was not con- 
tent with wrecking harmless artists' house's ; he must 
scrawl over their plcUircs and leave them worthless. 
He was not content with shooting nuns and, priests; 
he fired as ^nany bullets as lie could through the 
sacjted vessels of the Higli Altar. And let us remem- 
ber that vdien he had hacked a ciippic:; a sabre 
in time of peace he was specially saluted by his Crown 
Prince and loudly cheered by all his military hews- 
papers ; it is small wonder, after all, that he easily 
outdid that famous exploit under the stress of actual 
w-ar. The discipline of the barrack-rooin liad long 
ago stamped out of him all notions of peta^jiiai character 
or individual dignity. lie was not likely to 
their presence in other people. 

; This utter rejection of what the rest of the world 
ineiins b^ Honoim is the main explaiiatiou of that 
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innate vulgarity of the Prussian spirit which is ex- 
hibited from the highest to the lowest, whether the 
Kaiser sneers at the contemptible little army of 
enemy, while the heir to the Imperial throne steals 
plate and pictures from a peaceful count, lydiouse, or 
an pfficer sends off the burgomaster and town conn- 
ciilors in a » huddled cattlo-triick across ^thc Rhine, 
while the common soldier violates young women in 
the presence of their parents aiid ciucihes tlie babies 
on barn cloors. The Prussian docs not sc'ini to under- 
stand that civilized people neithei' do Oiese dungs 
nor tliink the thoughts which make them possible. 
Judging apparently from herself, Prussia imagined that 
the rest of th^ woHd might be divided into bullies and 
cowards. But she has eliscovered tiiat there are otlier 
categories. She has learnt also that tlie ferocit^^ of 
I'ler soldiers is pow(aiess against tliem, and tlyrt 
civilized soldi(Ts do not obey sucli orders. The 
Prussian, however, is lashed in the face by liis xmn 
officers as often as he is kicked in the back, and has 
to obey from slicx'r terror. Though he has sliown 
bravery as great as any men who c\-er fought, he gets 
no credit for it, for he attacks an impregnable position 
bc'cause sw ilt dtcatli from a fair foe is much better than 
slow torture from his own sup(a:iors. He fears for 
himself the terrors he is so rcxidy to inilict on otliers. 
Cruelty is always stupid, for real intelligeiK^ inijilies 
a store of^human sympathy. And this is the reason 
why he am only attack in close formation, for, being 
deprfved of his own soul when he puts on his uniform, 
he is inferior, man to man, to Russian, French, or 
English. 1 his is also the reason why the Germans, 
as a nation, are bad sailors. It is not only because 
they are essentially land piimals, like the larger 
hut because they have all had all initia- 
tive driven out of them by Prussia. And this it is 
that makes them bad horsemen, too. The cavalry 
was the only blob on the mosP'trl^raendoii^ military 
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engine ever created ; it could only be used as a screen, 
or as a clc^id to hide the infantry, d'liey have iauglied 
at our English love of sport, but yachting and hunting 
and shooting have trained our best men in this War. 
by sea or by land. And the Prussian hatred of sport 
(and also of “ playing the game is rapidly reducing 
their ann}^ to a mass of inachinc^iy in which they trust 
more tQ gas and big guns than to imm. 

The kindly and scrupulous Prussians \}avc conn- 
plained trult we have mobilized against lliem. every 
race under the British (uown. But Prussia slnnild 
find no cause to wonder if slie were fought with every 
weapon from th(} ihnt-axc of tiie Stt>nc Age in the 
hainniered iron of tlic Zulu assegai, for ittie has delilicr- 
at^^iy sinned against the light : she lias definitely 
proclaimed her denial of the Promise and ti\e Record, 
the two ideas which even abandoned cannibals respect. 
And her pretext foi* starting this war showed her 
immediate iniquity as clearly as her metljods in 
fighting it. P'ull-anncd and confident of victor^q 
Prussia stood waiting, in the summer of 1914, for the 
signal that should lead iier on lier way. It Ci-iine 
witli the murder of the Archdulce and his wife. With 
all the grim soloimivty of some hideous travesr.y of 
sacrament, she consecrated lier campaign of crime at 
Serajevo. She carriea it on to tiic shooting of a 
ho>spital nurse by strict course of law at Brussels. 
And every step along that bloodstained pait she took 
across her broken promises and tlie fragments of the 
treaties she had signed. From that path site can 
never turn until she reaclics the precipice tliat is its 
iitting epd. 

The damage the German army have done to Rheiins 
Cathedral, and to innupTC-rable other^diurches, is so 
far from being accidenlai that it reflects 
those racial views of '‘art” viiich have come natur- 
ally to the surface dyriiig the stress of passion induced 
by war. ' As usual, their official af)ologies only fix the 
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guilt more deeply. The lying picture of French 
artillery on the cathedral towers is quic^ sufficient 
for their own people. To the rest of the world they 
say' that the destruction of Rheiins is no great matter/ 
for they can build a better. But tlie Prussians’ only 
art War. The style they really admire will be clear 
from the vu%;ir ajid enormous woodci’i idoIti< tlie}' have 
set up all over Germany of late, for /he cuitvred in- 
habitants to cover with tenptmny nails — a reversion to 
atavistic savagery whidi is very nontble. As a 
manifestation oi art these clumsy blocks remain 
unique, but in spirit the}/ can be paralleled among the 
modern savage fetish-worshippers, or the prehistoric 
priests of evil in tlie ruined cities of Central America. 
To compare the magnificent bas-reliefs of ancig:‘it 
Assyria (a somewhat similar society in its ferocity in 
wav) would be an insult that would nsake tlie great 
Asur baiiipal him seif tur n in his grave. Their medals 
are almost equally barbarous. The naked Mitch 
astride her pale horse, waving the, incendiary’s torch, 
a characteiistic anticipation of the fall of Paris; the 
bombardment of Scarbc/rough ; tlie Zeppelin raining 
deatli on English liouscs ; tlie submarine medal, with, 
its “ Gott strafe ILugland,” the^jnotto that ins])ired 
their equally childish Hymn of Hate,” to the derision 
of the rest of ilie world ; all tlfis M ould kmg ago have 
slain the; Huns M'ith ridicule if their liides were not 
irnpervioir^to wholesome laughter. Tins attitude of 
theirs is due (and this is, perhaps, its \vorst feature) 
to the constant pro|)aganda of tlie Prussian Govern- 
ment deliberately sprea.d for over forty years, and 
acting on the mi.xturc of brutality, feverish industry, 
low cunning, cringing to otiicial power, and inordinate 
vanity of Xhc Jiouveau riche, \^hich noM' coinpletes the 
picture of the pachydermatous Teuton. He- 
rnigl^t have become unpopular, if left to his own devices. 
But it is the fatal goad of Prusi^a \vhich has driveil 
hini to become a plibiic danger. 
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*'Dcinens qiii iifcbo*! et non imitabUe fulmcii 
Acre coruipcduni pulsu sirnnlaret equorura." 

Tlie KaivSer’s continuous familiarity with God has 
added the last toucli to tlie I'epulsivencss of his Ger- 
mans ; for it is just the soieimi pedantry of their 
wickedness, the revolting seriousness with which they 
sin, that every civilized bdiolder hnds }iiost dreadful 
in this .dtppaliing^pictjire of a nation lost in homicidal 
madness. 

When that living torrent of blue-grey uniforms began 
to pour across the Belgian borders iroin tlie Rhine 
in the first days of August, 1914, imn were looking 
3 iot merely ojt another onslanglit of the modern 
Teuton upon France ; they saw the and fiercest 
irirgad of tlie Barbarians from the East in their last 
miglny attack upon tlie frontit-rs of civilization, Wlien 
the German guns were biittsTing the (.'loth Hall of 
Ypres; the University of Louvain, or the Cathedral 
of Rheims, it was jiot merely the destruction of 
clicrished ancient inonuniKavls, nciver to be replaced, 
that men beheld ; they saw the last frenzied eifort of 
the Him to slay tlu^ soul of Europe, to scale once more 
tliose unseen barriers which no mtvrial hands had. 
raised, to beat ^>nce more in vain against the Citadel 
from which tiie Prince of Darkness shall be cast out for 
over. 

The statements I have made in previous pages are 
terribly corroborated by tlie Governimcd: Paper 
entitled Report of the Cominittee on Aiiegcd Ginman 
Gutrages/' On December 1 5 111,1914 , tlie Prime Minister 
had appointed Viscount Bryce, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Sir Edwajd Clarke, Sir Alfred llopkinson, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fislier, and Mr. Harold Cox (with Sir Keiielm Digby 
added on January 22nd) to be a committee to con- 
sider and advise on the evidence collected on "oeluLir 
of His Majesty’s Government as to outrages alk^ed 
to have been cojnmijted by German troops during 
the present war, cases of alleged maltreatment of 
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civilians in the invaded territories and breaches of 
the laws and established usages of war ; ant^to prepare 
a report for liis Majesty's Government showing the 
conclusion at which they arrive on the evidence now 
avaiiabie/' 

Mif. E. Grimwood Mcars and Mr. W. J. H. Brodrick 
were appcuntcd joint secretaries, and i.ord^Bryce was 
cliainnan. These gentlemen issued their verdict in. 
1915, after rejecting every deposition on which an 
opinion, adverse to the witiioss was recoftlcd by the 
investigators. The evidence on wlhcli that verdict is 
based is printed in a separate Appendix containing a 
large xuiinbcr of the depositions of witnesses, the 
origi,nals of wTlch* are in tlio custi.)dy of the Horae 
Department. For obvious reasons no names of 
victims or witnesses have been pulxiisliod, though all 
are known and on record. Tlie Appendix also con- 
tains the reprodiiciions of many diaries found on dead 
Geni'riti soldiers, and cojvies of German and Belgian 
proclarriatic)ris. The principles followed in collecting 
evidence liave been those “recognized in the Courts 
of England, the British Overseas Dominions, and the 
United States,” livery statement tending to excul])ate 
the German troops has been giv^;;n in full Nothing is 
printed that “ seemed too exceptional to be accepted 
on the faith of one witness onby, or too little supported 
by other evidence." Eavry care has been taken, to 
discount J^^sterical imaginations. “ When, however,” 
say the Committee, “ we found that things which 
had at first seemed improbable were testified to by 
many witnesses coming frc?m diiferent places, iiaving 
had no coiimiunication with one anotiier, and knowing 
notliing of one another^ statements, the jxoints in 
wbicli tliey arUagreed becarae|inorc and more evidently 
trnerf* . The force of the evidence is cumulative.” 

1 l4tbink it would be difficult to secure either a com- 
mittee or a system of investigation ,which could offer 
better guarantees of getting at the truth, the whole 
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trutli, and notliing the truth ; and I may say at 
once tliat thf,\'erdi€t on the German army, the German 
government, and the Kaiser, is so appalling that tQo 
great care cannot be taken to em|)hasize the accuracy, 
the legal competence, and the honourably disinter'- 
ested motives of the Committee which announces* it. 
They confe^^ii that they never expected i^ven to hear 
. of such details, xfill less to verify them. They have 
'\dassilied the evidence before tliem, and their con- 
clusion (on the last page of tlieir Report) is as follows : 

It is proved (i) tiiat there were in many parts 
of Belgium deliberate and systematically organized 
massacres of the civil popuhition,., lu'companiei'l by 
■ many isolated murders and other outrages; (2) that 
in the conduct of the wox generally, mnocent civilians, 
both men and wom<;n. wevii murdered in large numbers, 
women violated, and ciiildien murdered ; (3) tliat 

looting, house burning, and the Vvanton destruction 
of property were ordered aritl eoimtcaianeed by tlie 
oiheers of the German army ; tliat elaborate [provision 
had been made for systenritic incendiarism at the 
very outbreak of tlie war, e.nd that Hie burnings and 
destruction were frccpient wlierc no military necessity 
could be all(3ged, being, indeed, part of a system of 
general terrcrizaiion ; (*j) that the rulirs and usages 
of war were frequently broken, particularly by the 
using of civilians, including women and cliiidren, 
as a shield for advancing forces exposed to tHc, to a 
less degree by killing the w(;uiKled and |)risoners,^and 
in the frequent abuse of the Red Cross and the White 
Flag. " 

No words are needed to make this terrible indict- 
ment any more powerful. Its very reticejice is its 
strength. The writers on’jy add : “ Seioidble as they 
are of the gravity of these conclusions, the Coinmutee 
conceive that they would be doing less tlian thmr 
duty if they faiiedTo i;i£Cord them as fully established 
by the evidence. Murder, lust, and* pillage prevailed 
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over many parts of Belgium on scale nnparalielod 
in any war between civilized nations dtling the last 
three centuries/' 

The first part of the Report, which is furnished with 
an exceHent map, gives an “ analysis and summary of 
the. evidence regarding the conduct of the German 
troof)S in iiclgiiim towards tlie civilian })gpulation of 
that country during tiie first few wecksiof the invasion/' 
If a line is drawn on a map irmii the Belgian frontier 
to Idege and ciuriinued to (Tvirleroi, andni second line 
drawn troin Liege to Malines, a sort of ligure resembiing 
an irregular Y will be formed. It is alfUig tiiis Y that 
most of tlie syslcma.lic (as opposed to isolated) out- 
rages were Ciunnutted. “ Tiiere is a certain signih- 
cance in the fact that the outrages round idegc coincide 
witli the unexpected resistance of the Belgian army 
in that district, and that tlie slaughter which vtfgned 
from August lotli to the end of the month is contem- 
poraneous with tlie period wiion the German army's 
need ior a quick passage llirough Belgium at all costs 
was deemed imperati\'e. In a previous passage the 
Committee v^ere careful to say : '' On the evening of 
August 3rd the German troops crossed liie frontier. 

1 heir storm burst so suddenly* that neither party had 
lime to adjust its mind to the situation. The Germans 
seem to Iiave expected an easy ])assagc. 'Lhe Belgian 
piopulation, jievcr dreaming of an attack, were startled 
and stnyehed/' Wliat was the result? 'The Com- 
mittee find it proved—and this is the gravest charge^ 
against the German army — that the killing of non- 
combatants was carried out to an eextent for which 
no previous war between nations claiming to be 
civilized (for such cases as the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Turlgi on tlie Bulgarian Christians in 1876 
^rind on the Armenian Christians in 1895 and 1896 
do not lielong to that category) furnishes any prece- 
dent. That this killing was done as part of a deliberate 
plan is ciear^ frdm the facts hereinbefoils set forth 
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regarding ^oTivairj,! Aerscliot, Dinant, and other 
towns. T/us^illing Ws done under orders in each place. 
It began at a certain iixed date and stopped (with 
some few exceptions) at another fixed date.*' 

The horrible massacres at Audenne, to whicli I draw 
special attention, are fully described and corroborated 
in the Report ; and it M'ill be notice(l with what 
admirable restrmnt tlic Committee suggest that the 
"'Dnly people who i-^ve ever equalled the Austro-German 
murderers iq sheer cruelty iive the Turks Mio were 
then their only Allies, and ccrUiinly their only friends. 
The Committee carefully give the well-worn German 
''excuse'* that Belgian civilians liad inaltreated the 
invading army. “ Nho e\'ide,nce wl^^itever/' says the 
Report, " seems to have been adduced to prove these 
tales," and though there may be eases in which indh 
vi^lual Belgians '.til i?4l on the Germans, the statement 
that " the whoic civilian |>C)priiation of Ihiigium was 
called out is utterly opposed to the fact." Whatever 
maltreatment there was, the German butcher'y of 
children was never justified. At Ilaccht a child of 
two or three years old was found " nailed to the door 
of a farmhouse b}- its hands ancl feet, a crime which 
seems almost incredible, but the evidence lor wliich 
we feel bound to accept" ; and again at Eppeghein 
" the dead body of a (ddld of two was seen pinned to 
the ground with a German lance," The Committee 
admit tiiat some few members of tlie German army 
. " realized that the responsible ] leads of that ‘Organiza- 
tion were employing them not in war but in butc^hery. 
M am merely executing orders, and f should be shot 
if I did not execute them/ said an olheer to a witness 
at Louvdin. At Brussels another officer says: 'I 
have not done one-lmndredth part of what w-e have 
been ordered to do by^i the High. German Mi jit ary ■ 
Authorities.' " We may well wonder what more the 
authorities wanted to do to the v/omen and chiidfen ; 
and I am-especially gtad to notice that the Committee 
ii.'T 
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give the names of several Germaji regime As proved 
to have been guilty, particularly one of the Crown 
EhinceA ; and though I find no names^ of officers 
piintcd~-“Siich as those of Manteuffel, Bulow', Schoen* 
maon, Bayer, Boehn, or Sommerfeld, mentioned in 
iny own pagC'S — yet the argument of the Report is 
clear and cxpivincing and it fixes the guilt of these 
crinies upon the Kaiser and the Geng.ai btal| irrevo- 
cably. rhe excesses committed in Belgium/’ say 
the Committee, ‘‘ were too widespread andttoo uniform 
in tiieir characfer to be mere sporadic oiubursts of 
passion or rapacity. The. explanation seems to be 
that these excesses were committed — in some cases 
ordered, in others allowed — on a system and in pursu- 
ance of a. set purpose. That purpose was to strike 
terror into the civil population and di'-heaiten’ the 
Belgian troops so as to crush Cuv^u resistance and 
extinguish the very spirit of seh-defence. . . . In the 
minds of Prussian officers \var seuins to have become 
a sort of sacred misTon, one oi the highest functions 
of the oiniii])otent State, wliich is itself as much an 
Army as a State. Ordinary morality and the ordinary 
sentiment oi pity vanisi) in its presence, superseded 
by a new standard wlhcli justihe^ to tiie soldier every 
means tliat ca.n conduce to success, hownver shocking 
to a natural sense of justice and humanity, Itowever 
revolting to Ids own feelings. . . . Cruelty becomes legiti- 
mate when it promises victory.^ ... It is a specihcally 
military>{ioc trine, the outcome of a theory held by a 
ruling caste wlio have brooded and thought and 
written and talked and dreamed about war until they 
liave fallen under its obse.ssion and been hypnoti.zed 
by its spirit. . , , Pi this explanation be tluf true one 

^ Compare whstt was disicoveredriti Morocco at the opening oi 
J^he war. Luckiiy the French iutcriied ali Cierniansat once. Tho.se 
they shot liad bad no time to conceal papers ordering tliem tc 
ronae the natives and /fi// iif'ery Fyenckman, The place was full oi 
hidden German rifles. And this is '‘\yar‘’ Recording to the Ger 
. 2uan General Staff. • ' * 
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the myst\y is sobled, and lliat which seemed scarcely 
credible b, pomes more intelligible though not less 
pernicious. 

The second part of tliis Report contains even more 
horrible details than the iirst. I quote a few in the 
exact words used b}' the Connnittee, without comment. 
A laiice-cciL'j)oral in the Rith-'s sean:h<.?l] a house in 
which ke and ?cve pri\^ates had just taken ten Uhlans 
prisoners aiter ti^e Marne, 'f hey found two 'women 
■"aiicRtwo c’lifldren in it. One was <iead, but the body 
not yet cold. Tlie left arm had been cut oh just 
below the elbow. The floor was covered with blood. 
The other woman was alive but unconscious. Her 
right leg liad been cut oil above Wlie knee. The 
boy's loft Iiand w'as cut olf at the wrist, and tlie girl’s 
right liana at - the same place. Botli were quite dead. 
At Liege, Louvain/ bernpst, and Malines women were 
burned to deaih. Hideous iorms of mutilation occur 
witli some irequcncy in the deposit io,iis published by 
the Committee, " two of which/’ tliey suggest, may 
be connected in some instances with a perverted form 
of sexual instinct” A third form of rnutilatioTg the 
cutting oh of one or liotii liands, frequently took 
place. All these cviwies were committed over a 
period of numy weeks and simultaneously in many 
places, and the autliorifies must have known or ought 
to have knowm that cruellies of this character were 
being perpetrated, nor <.an anyone doubt ;^iat they 
‘ could have been stopped by swift and dedsivc j.ction 
on the part of the heads of the German ai niy.” 

The tamous Doaihshead Hussars, the Crowm Prince’s 
Regiincnb iurnisli one of the most liorrible tragedies 
of ail, about three hours' march from Malines. One 
of their ofiicers with six men knockt^i at the door 
of a house. Tlie peasant^ did not come, so the soldiers 
broke the door down. The witness's evidence con- 
tinues as follows ; IJie ollicer said he did not come 
quickly enough, and that they had trained up plenty 
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of others. His hands were tied biliind and 

he was shot at once without a moment' syuelay. The 
wife came out with a little sucking child. She put 
the child down and sprang at the Germans likeu lioness. 
She clawed their faces. One of the Germans took a 
rifle and struck her a tremendous blow with tlie butt 
on {lie head. . Another took his bayonet and fixed it, 
and thrust it through the child, t'iien ,put his 
rifle on his shoulder witli the chilcV'^up it ; its liftle ‘ 
arms stretched out once or twice. The officers ordered 
the houses to be set on tire, and straw was obtained 
and it was done. The man and his wife and the child 
were tlirovvn on tlie top of the straw. There were 
about forty other f:’easant prisoners there also, and the 
officer said, * 1 am doing this as a lesson and example * 
to you.'*' The atrocities committed on -tdviidfen " are 
things from which the good name oC the German army 
will never reocA’er. They roped these helpless little 
things together and used them as a screen against 
the enemy's builets, or even carried them in their arms 
as a protection against flank lire. 

In M alines a shocking murder is recorded. I give 
the words of the eye-witness. '' A child of about two 
came into the middle of the street so as to be in the 
way of the German soldiers. The soldiers were walking 
in twos. The first line of two passed the child. One 
of the second line, the man on the left, stepped aside 
and drove his bayonet with both hands into the 
child's ^Sornach, lifting the child into the air on his* 
bayonet and carrying it away on his bayonet, he and 
Ills comrades still singing. The child screamed when 
the soldier struck it witli his bayonet, but not after- 
wards," It IS difficult indeed, as the Comntittee drily 
comment, to ^imagine the motives which may have 
prompted such acts. Whether or no Belgian 
civilians fired on German soldiers, young children, at 
any rate, did not fire. The number and character of 
these murders constitute the most distressing feature 
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coniiecte(^iwith thi conduct of the war so far as it is 
revealed in\tlie depositions submitted to the Com- 
niittee/' The other portions of the second division 
of the Report are concerned with killing the wounded 
and prisoners, firing on hospitals or Red Cross ambu- 
lances and stretcher-bearers, and abuses of the \yiiite 
Flag and Red^Cross. To our knowledf^^ of these the 
Report^adds ludie that is new, though it corroborates’ 
rumour with all tlie weight of its authority. But it 
""hs .;wnew]ii?t surprising to read that “ we have no 
evidence to show whether and in what cases orders 
proceeded from the officer in command to give no 
quarter/’ One case, of course, is to be found in the 
Order of General Stenger,^ the origin#! of which was 
quo'^ed in the Field and also in the Tmes, Another 
instance is afforded by the brutal proclamatious of 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. 

But the caution exhibited by Lord Bryce’s Com- 
mittee in printing notliing they cannot conclusively 
prove, by evidence before them, is beyond praise ; 

^ Both the original and the translation of tliis Order were again 
given by Professor j. K. Morgan (late liome Oihee Coininissioner 
with the British Expeditionary Force), in the Nineieenth C&niuty 
for June, 1915, page 1222 » it is an Anny Order of August i^Clh, 
1914, passed on to his troops by the leader of the 7th Company of 
the 1 12th Regiment of Geruiun Infantry, then at Thionviile, near 
the Forest of Saint-Barbe. it runs as follows : To date from this 
day no prisoners will be made any longer. All the prisoners wdll 
be executed. The wounded, whether armed or dcienceless, will be 
executed {Verwwndsie ob mit Waffen odcr leehiios nL.^erf^emacht], 
Prisoners o%‘en in large and compact formations will be executed. 
Kot a man v/ili be left alive behind ns." This Order issued by 
the rTennan Brigadier-General Stenger, commanding the 58th Bri- 
gade, and the original was shown to Professor IMorgan by M. 
Moilard, of the ITench Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It was corro- 
borated by* the diary of Reinhart Brenneisen (now a prisoner iti 
Eagland)/a reservist of the 4th Company in the iietli Regiment. 
The entry is dated in August, 1914* mid runs fts follows ; " Then 
came a brigade Order that aj| French, whether wounded or not, 
who fell into our hands were to be shot [ob verwundci od?.r nioU 
sqUUn erschossen werden]. No prisoners were to be made."* Pro- 
fessor Morgan was ijiiable to send this evidence to Lord Bryce's 
Cvxiupittee in timo for publication. * ^ 
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and it adds immeasurably to the va|ue of Report, 
which ends as follows : “ These AisciosiuKS will not 
have been made in vain if they toucli 'and rouse 
the* conscience of mankind, and wc venture to hope 
that as soon as the present war is over the nations 
of the world in counci] will consider what means 
can be providpd and sanctions devised to prevent the 
recurrence of sucli lioi rovs as our geiii.:ratiori ^,s now 
witnessing/' One such sanction I.aTan suggest at 
once — the ' complete anni lulation of Prussia as a mUi , 
tary power, together with tlic sentence of death or 
perpetual exile upon the Mohenzollerns. The murder 
of babies and inulilaliuns of women proved in this 
Report were not oi5‘ly part of the policy w'nich began 
with the. vioiatidn of the neutraiity of Ifelgiurn ; they 
were the logical preliminaries to the unus:kc.v Ox non- 
combatants on the Falaba and ; to tin; 

infecting of South. African wells witli disease ; to tiie 
torturing of helpless prisoners, 'flic men ^vho order 
these tilings do not deserve to live, f he nation which 
condones them, and liopes to proiit by them, is the 
enemy of the Iniman race. 

If Germany's diplomacy had been equal to her 
naval and miiiiai;}^ preparations I do not like to 
think what would iiave been tlie result of her ambition. 
But it appears that the aclivti, iuterventioii of Italy 
on the side of Iut Allies was as great a mortihcaiion 
as the hostility of American opinion or tlie firm refusal 
of the Brctisli hmpire to do anything that was expected 
of it. o This only shows how clearly limited are the 
effective powers of a mere military machine, even when 
that macliiiie embrcices a whole nation in its rigid 
and ponderous routine. 1 1 has deadened every German 
mind and conscience for the time being, though even 
these will awalfe some day frcMu their nightmare ; but 
it has never once weakened the resolution of its 
energies even in the moment of our direst peril, and 
.it has shown a curious and aimdst inexplicable hesita- 
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tion at the se very tli'ises when you would have thought 
that sheer “^'ute force was the one factor that could 
have brought success. . 

The first of these crises came at the end of the terrible 
retreat from Mens ; the next at llie earlier onslaught 
upon Tpres and the roads to Calais ; several fnoTe 
liave occuy'ed^ iipon the it astern front.* We make so 
bojd.asito say that had any of the Allied Powers been 
in any one of '^ihese advantageous pGsity.>ns there 
wcv-kl have been no tuniing back. Jsut Germany’s 
hide-bound self-sufhciency and pride Iiave not only 
prevented her from undersbinding the motives wliicli 
would rouse implacable resentment ainongst us all 
against her methods; they have blinded her to 
teipr)orary weaknesses in our conjoined cainpaigii 
which iniglA given any other (memy a vital 

chance. Her very’ excess of vulgar cunning has over- 
reached itself by attributing to others tlie tortuous 
duplicity of conduct which sire Icnows lier own. This 
is wiry site wholly misunderstood the sirn}')ie, sensuous, 
passionate patriotism of Italy. This is wiry she is 
in continual uneasiness at the simple contempt, in- 
spired by ineradicable confidence, of tlie Belgians in 
firussels, who treat •their German garrison — to its 
huge discomliturc — as if it did not exist. Germany 
has been invariably cieceived by the simplicitt^ of 
truth, as she will finally be conquered by that 
unswerving unity of purpose into wlrich lier 
trcaciiery and brutality liavc welded the^ varying 
activities of the foes allied against her. AnS it is 
pos::rible tliat she does not even yet realize that the 
total of Jier eventual enemies will be exliaiisted only 
by the muster-roll of honest men. 

If w^e needed 3,ny f uglier assurance 4)f this we could 
find it inBethmann-Hon^vg’s speech before the Reichs- 
tag (at the end of May, 1915) wBen he exclauned : 

At the momeijt whjn the mob in English towns is 
dancing round the stake [I quote Reuter's Amsterdam 
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Correspondent] at which the projprty of ^defenceless 
Germans is burning, the English Gf^vernn^nt dared to 
publish a doc lunent with the evidence ol' unnamed 
\vitnesses on the alleged cruelties in Belgium which are 
of so monstrous a character that only mad brains 
coulcj believe them,’' These are the cruelties for 
which orders were given by von Mant(^;iifel, V(m 
Billow, von Schoeninann, von ITiyer, vCn Bieberstein, 
von Sominerfekl, and the rest, undeT the instruction 
of the higlier authorities in Ih:riin, inciudfng tlK: ’i m- 
perial Chancelior and tile Kaiser. Among the '‘ un- 
named" witnesses are Gnman soldiers who signed 
their diaries, and not one victim’s name was published 
because the g(:'3,*t]e taennans would immediately burn 
any property left to the defenceless Belgian whp had 
given testimony and shoot wliat fe\vc c b* nis^'farniiy 
might have survived their previoli s' attentions. This 
is \vhy all French and Belgian names were kept for 
ofhcial reference in the secrecy of our Home (3ffice ; 
but our Government’s ]G‘port is being spread broad- 
cast. I clieerfuily leave humanity at large to judge 
between its terrible indictment and the buffooneries 
of Bethmaninl:Ioll\veg. " Nobody tlireatened Italy," 
cried the Chancellor , without the^^host of a notion that 
Germany is a menace to every honest man and every 
selTrespccting mition in tlie \VGrld. 'i he deliberate 
omission of the Germanic Allies to consult Italy con- 
cerning the ultimatum to Serbia was in itself a threat, 
a brutal Reminder tljat they cared notliing for Italy's 
approVai or her most vital interests. Instead of Italy, 
loyal to the treaty wiiicii Germany and Austria broke, 
and loyal to every principle of honour and humanity 
which they despise, Betlimann-Holhveg can point with 
conscious pride ,to an Ally of a far more appropriate 
colour. Turkey, still bloocMained from Bulgarian 
and massacres—Turkey, the last decaying 

remnant in Europe of ellete Oj^-iental despotism, is 
the fitting mate of Germans who*'"mutiiate \vomen and 
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children, Vse Themi,as a screen for marching troops, 
blow them in Imndreds in a passenger- steamer, 
starve them to death in Belgium, and torture them 
in Grerman prisons. Does Bethmann-Hollweg really 
imagine that either Italy or any other clean country 
will take murderers and liars by the hand to-day or 
to-morrow pr any time while men are 4eft alive who 
saw what we have seen ? 

Like all lunatiuie, the Chancellor thinks ^Germany 
sano* amidst a world of madmen. He is singu- 
larly mistaken in supposing that it takes tiie gold of 
the entente/' to bribe any decent population against 
his barbarous and blood-besotted oligarchy ; or if he 
. imagines that.it needs Government aiyi diplomatists 
to ro.i^se their several nations to a sense of horror at the 
Satanic cnl/c'' ^Germany and lier rulers. Let him 
consider that Italy vt^as but a single indication of the 
coming storm, and that not e\ en his widely lrum[)eted 
victories in Galicia deterred her after the poisoning o4- 
the wells and the tragedy of the Liisitamu had set 
the Baal seal on the atrocities in Belgium. Now 
Rournania has joined us, Holland and Scandinavia 
alone remain to complete the ring of steel around 
the ravening beast tlmt once was Germany. Tliey 
bide their hour, and rightly. But it will come, for 
the general conscience bf Ijiimanity has been roused 
at last. Germany herself has clearly set forth t.he 
choice that lies before us all. Tlie answer is a simple 
■ one. We do not care to live iit; all if we uAst live 
beneath the savage threat of livi.ng Prussia ; and we 
will fight her, one after another, however many it may 
take, until her claw^s and teeth are drawn and lier foul 
brood no fonger taint the air wa; breathe. 
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** ut ilex tonsa bipcnnibiis 

fcraci frorulis in .Mgido, 
i’er damna, per cxdes, ab ipso 

Diicit opes Eniiniinupio Icrro/’ — Horace. 
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The New ^tesman for September i8th, 1Q15, said 
that, alter all, the jpermans have not been either as 
ruthless as >11\0ld Testament warriors, who killed all 
the adult males and carried oil" all the women as thar 
slaves and concubines, or as snccessfiil as the Red 
Indians in torturing their enemies before they slew 
them. It did not apparently occur ko tlu^ writer 
that thgugA must look for parallels to Gennan 
cruelty among prelptoric Asiatics or merciless savages, 
agayast a modern European nation is^in reality 
iar l)lacker. For the Germans knew the light — even 
pretended to love it — and deliberately chose the dark" 
ness. Living among civilized peo])les, and using the 
whole battery of psycliologicai fdicnomeria whicli 
"^modern life connotes, they deliberatcfly turned the 
compiCA f«^?cl^mery of modern science into a murderous 
bestiality far moie '.^^iective, on both the moral and 
material side, than any crude efforts of their prede* 
cessors in Asia Minor or the Adlrondacks. Yet 
New Statesman counsels “magnanimity.” Is the 
hunter “magnanimous” to the inameating tiger? 
He does not use “ reprisals in kind.” He does not eat 
the tiger cubs, or attack tlie brutes themselves with 
his ow'ii teeth and naijs. He deals them quick and 
certain death, and he goes on killing them till they 
find out that it is better to range some other jungle 
for their prey. When soldiers come face to face with 
an enemy who has crucified their helpless comrade 
alive they are not “magnanimous” enougli ’to read 
him a lecture on the beauties of our “ South Ahicaii 
Settlement.” They kill him as if he were a loathsome 
reptile ; and they are right. When in the future the 
diplomatists of the Allies come to impose terras on 
conquered Germany they will not reccdl the fact (as 
The New recaiis^it) that the German Govern^ 

meat has tried to hide the worst of its crimes from^the 
German nation ; they will remember that the Kaiser 
and his General Staff have added -the definite policy 
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of the deliberate lie to the definita ovde :4 of deliberate 
torture, and that those who ha’/e hop^l to deceive 
their own people will not slirink from tf-ying to bam- 
boozle—once again— the representatives of the coun“ 
tries who have vanquished them. 

Spme of these points can be very clearly emphasized 
from Mr. Brand’s translation, \vhicl| rj^cites some 
peculiarly atrocious horrors in the hospitals and Red 
Cross stations. Tlie chief value of Mie work iiere done 
by the French Go^arnment and empha^.zed by MaT 
Bland’s wlioiiy admirable introduction lies in its 
method and arrangeoicnt.^ A legal precision is achieved 
which produces an appalling conviction of the truth. 
The slightest sis of the book will bring this out.^ 
The New Staiesnian evldcntb^ thinks the Germaiijnation 
is ignorant of the worst, and therefore d-w^rves mag- 
nanimous'’ treatment, I refer it to page 50. There 
you read a newspaper article, wrilten by Corporal 
-Rlenit, of the 154th Regiment, confirmed by Lieutenant 
von Niein, and published in the Faver'sehe Tagehlati for 
October iSth, 1914. It is a ghastly chronicle : We 
discovered the first Frenchmen. We brought them 
down from tiie trees like squirrels ; on the ground 
they got a warm reception with butt- ends and bayonets 
and had no further need of a doctor . . . no quarter 
w^as given . . . tlie wounded w'ere done to death with 
stabs or blows, . , , There lay one full length with his 
face to the ground, feigning to be dead. The kick of 
a stnT(: f musketeer .soon tauglit him we were there. • 
, . . From close by came a strange cracking sound of 
butt-end blows, which a man of the 154th crashed 
down on a French bald head. He wisely used a 
French musket. . . . Our brave musketeers save the 
Fatherland the^heavy cost of feeding so many enemies/' 
Or consider the other newsriaper article contributed 
First Lieutenant Eberlciri, a Bavarian, to the 
^ ^ndMciU of the Munchener Neueste Nachrichtm, 

: ■ jtober yto, *1914* We arrested tfiree 9ther 
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civilians, and f hen I had a brilliant idea. We gave 
them chairs ;Bid thin we ordered them to go and sit 
out in the of the street. On their part pitiful 

entreaties ; on ours a few blows from the butt-end. 

. , , I was in a position to repoit that Saint Die had 
been cleared of the enemy.’' In these accounts is 
not so irm(^h the atrocities thernselvf;s that I call 
the^aftftntion of The Ne^i^ Statesman, It is to the 
gloating way in %vhicli tiiey are described for the 
a* German pub] i(.\ which thoroug Illy enjoys 
them and intends to prolitd)y them. The editor of 
the German newspaper is flic wed to publish them 
and likes tlicm to be pnbhshed. His readers revel 
Jn them. Let us be nTagnaiiimc^is/'^says The New. 
Staksman, to them all ! 

The crTrat :?^^''4 the ( jcrman Army have not been 
sporadic, or due to ntt)rnen.tm;y blood- lust, or to intoxi- 
cation. They were ordered by the Higher Authority, 
they were encouraged by regimental ofhcei's, they wemm 
gladly carried out (with exceptions I shall mention) 
l.)y all tlic rank and file, i refer The Nciv Statesman 
to p. 229, where the murdering of 300 men in a Red 
Cross Hospital is described ; to p. 229, where more 
assassinations in a hospital are given ; to the orders of 
a (j<i!ii%eral to '* burn seven liouses/' on p. 84 ; and 
to the similar “order?” on p. 88; to tlie brutal 
“ Bravo 1 ” which greeted an oiheer's command to kill 
the English prisoners, on p. 67 ; to the instructions 
* of Major Kasteiidick (57111 infantry) and ^Captain 
Diiitingen, to kill two women and a cliild, on p! 107; 
to the direct permission given to the 33rd Division of 
the i6th Army Corps that they could loot a village, on 
p. 173 ; or to the officer who handed over a miserable 
woman to tlie bestialities of three privates, on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1914, at Lft E'crte Gaucher, on p. 95* 
There is no need for mere generalities in these mat^ters. 
Chapter and verse are being slowly but ruthlessly pro- 
duced for every hideous accusafion.^ In the Field 
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Special Supplement for Februarv, I published 

many names oi officers and relSmeii-l^ ^directly re- 
sponsible tor specific crimes. The ioll6 wing German 
regiments are proved, in the evidence translated by 
Mr. Bland, to have shot their prisoners : 

6t)th Bavarian, 

38th. Regiment of the Reserve, 

34th Fusiliers of the 2nd Army (/)rps, 

117th Regiment (3rd Hessians) i8th Anny 
3rd Bavarian Reginient of the Reserve. 

4 

The 4tli Regiment of the Guard (called the Augusta) 
used Frencli jniso^rers as a screen for their attacking 
line. The 213II1 and 214th Regiment of the LandwehiT 
knew an even better trick ; they foi^ht LeTiind a 
screen of vxvrncn and btibies. Tke 142nd Kegiraent 
Infantry killed their wounded. The 70th Infantry 
^ mutilated tiiein as well by order. The following Ger- 
' man regiments murdereci; ci\ iUan non-combatants ; 

8th Bavarian, 

nth Battalion Light Infantry, nth Army Corps, 
3rd Battalion Engineers, 3rd Army Corps, 

77th Infantry, .10 th Army Chrps, 

17th infantry, 14th Army Lc»rj[>s, 

178th Infantry, I2ih Army Corps, 

39th Fusiliers, 7th Reserve Corps, 

4th Infantry (at Nomeny), 

Ersa^, 1st Brigade Infantry of the Guard. 

Two regiments not merely murdered civilians com- 
paratively swiftly ; they burnt them alive ; they were 
certain privates of the 8th Army Corps and the 3rd 
Bavarian InfaMry of the Landwehr. Other regiments 
murdered women and girls they were the i.st Regi- 
ment of Bavarian Pioneers, 13th Battalion Light Horse 
Reserve, 4th Battalion Light Horse .Reserve (4th Re- 
serve Corps). ^Thc 74th Regiment of the Infantry 
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Reserve (lOth'AReserve Corps) distinguished itself by 
hanging woniek Hyidence from the German side is 
completed by'N^ddence from French sources, for French 
prisoners or wounded are known to have been shot m 
the following French regiments of infantry : the 99th, 
lobth, 54th, 67th, ^ 259th, 261st, 141st, 254th, 258th of 
the Line, ggthCand a64th. Add to tlvrs the horrible 
outrages^ co^iinitted in Ihench liospitals by German 
troops, and described in pp. 217 to 227, etc. ; the 
scr'';ens 4)f civilians and pri; oners in front ot’ German 
soldiers (pp. 311 to 315) ; the burning of civilians alive 
334 fo 336. / 

ft has been noticeable of fiite that the Saxons have 
beiiaved belter tlian the rest, and ihns therefore wortli 
observing that they only iigure on three occasions in 
this ghastly (dironicie, and then tlic names are : 19th 
Di^;ision Saxon Ersam ; looth Grenadiers, ist Saxon 
Corps; and i07tl.v infantry (8th Saxons) of the 19th 
Army Corps. The French authorities do their best 
be scrupulously accurate. They carefully correct an 
error in a witness’s evidence, A woman he thought 
to be dead had recovered wlien tiie report was printed 
(p. 205). And they cmiscicnduuBly record any German 
expr^ioilia^if regret disgust at the proceedings of 
Geria:MU)arbari.ans. '"^here is, for instance, the regret 
for nrurdenng a doctor^ on p. 221 ; the instances of 
obvious horror recorded by members of the 46th 
Infantry (p, 187), the 78th Infantry Reserve (p. 200), 
cmd tlie 8 til .Bavarian Inl'antry of tlie 33rd i^jserve 
Division (n, 213). Most striking of all is the conl'c^ision 
of faiih, on pp. 153 and 155, of a noncommissioned 
oilicer in the 3Stii Regiment of Fusiliers (Silesians) in 
the 6ih 4|rmy Corps. It is because sucli men these 
h<ive Bot made their disapprobation leic because the 
bulk of the army gave a ^winish acquiescence to the 
brutal orders of superiors, because the mass of ^he 
nation has never once protested against tlie everlast- 
ing shame with wltich the good name of Germany has 
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been stained, tliat I am able to tell The pew Statesman, 
and Ollier critics of the same h|nnanltarian kidney, 
that the day tor magnaniimty past. The 
leopard will not change iiis spots. Notning but capital 
punishment will cure the convinced and habitual 
murderer. 

M. Henri «Davignon’s pamphlet/ en titled Belgium 
and Germany, provides a striking conurirliticvn of the 
French indictinont. This again more valuable for 
the jndidal arrangement of the evidence ;than for^any « 
rea.i novelties it adds to Hie gruesome stock dFknow- ‘ 
ledge we possess. But iti is published at a price which 
puts it within tlie reach of everyone, a,nd it once 
more proves and^^piIlories the outrageous lies which 
the Kaiser ha's authorized from the beginning of h;f5 
campaign to his latest Note" to thcJJiiited States. 
The photograplis it contains ars* also of special va]ue, 
as are the facsiiriiies of German (and Belgian) pro-* 
,„elamations and of German letters, in which German 
atrocities are described by the men who vSaw them 
without protest, or committed them rmder orders. 
Taken togetlKa' witfi Mr. Bland's book, the whole of 
this testiiTKsny gives a revolting picture of national 
character. No better proof j'.ould be given of the 
necessity not only for iighting T-Vitil the possibility of 
such outrages is lor ever stamped out, but for making 
‘"peace" under conditions which will leave Germany 
for at least a generation in the condition of a pariah 
and outcast from the comity of civilization. 

Until the last, 1 liave kept the most degrading 
evidence of German hatred and vulgarity : their brutal 
trea tmeid of tiie helpless prisoners entrusted to their 
chivaii;: . For tliis, tlie world will never forgive them. 
It is the revolting climax of the series of crimes sug- 
gested by tlie foilowing qi^otations : — 

** More than one thousand officers and men of the German 
Navy have been rescued from the $ea, %omeiimes in 
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spite of da-i^ger to the rescuers and sometimes to the 
prejudice 0^ British naval operations. No case has, 
however, OLmrrea of an officer or man of the Royal 
Navy being\escned by Germans. . . N * 

“ While the boats were still on the davits the German 
submarine ph'cd a torpedo at the Falaba at short 
range. Thrl^tction made it absolutely certain fhat 
thcre%,rnifst be great loss of life, and must have been 
ffoinmiUed knowingly ‘Wiik the inicntion of producing 
ihaijesulj.. . . ^ ^ * 

His Ffajesiys Government fkel bonml to protest in the 
strongest nianner agmnst Jic inhuman treatment to 
which a is unfortunately ^videul (hat many of the 
British prisoners of war in Germany are being 
subjected. . . N • 

When an English prisoner dies, say * God he 
thanked, one joh.*> Bull less/ From the Kaiser 
down to the gutter-boy wc all say the same. WP arc 
not going to feed them when toe may want for 
selves. ..." 

The last of these texts is taken froia a letter written 
by a liighly- placed oiheiai in live Gerrvrin Govcrriincnt. 

fir st t h r cejXK? <?xtrai;ts irera the oilkbil statements 
of oiiTepwn Gnvernnieso:. and i think it will be admitted 
that It would be diilicufl for the most pt>lished diplo- 
matist to state our case with grealt.r urbanity or 
restraint. Every Englishman feels the deepest grati- 
tude for the kindiiearled and continuous <uforls^i the 
dfheiais of the United States in this sa.d business^ It 
is but another instance, among many dining this war, 
of the generous instincts characlcristic the vast 
majority dl the American people. The repv^h^f Mr. 
John B, Jackson, of the American Embassy in nerlin, 
who inspected, on behalf of the Germart Government, 
nine ships and tliirteen other centres in England where 
dur German prisoners are interned, contained \he 
following passages*; 

22 
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'' The food luniisbed to prisoners is^ractically the 
rations of the British soldier, and^seemkl to be gener- 
ally satisfactory both as regards qualit?^ and quantity. 
There were a considerable number of “indi vidual com- 
plaints, but rnost of these concerned the monotoxious 
character of the diet — that there was ' too much beef 
and too littk. pork ; tliat there was*^v^hite instead of 
brown bread; and that there were not enough iresli 
vegetables. The free use of lobiycco was permitted 
everywhere. . . . Officers A:an purchase wJuit Uiey like 
except spirits. ... 1 saw ih) instance, and heard of none, 
where any prisoners hail been subjected either to 
intentional personal anno> ancc or undeserved (liscipline. 

, . . Donington ittill is a beautiful place. There js 
regularly a hot breakfast, a light meat luncheon/ 
and a thrcc-course dinner in the evening. There is 
also a weii-stocked wine-cellar.'' 

The result on Gennaii public opinion may be seen 
many ways; but 1 give in the first place here the 
article by Lieut. -Colonel Kadea in the Lilk War 
Gazelle for ]\Iardi 8th, 1915 : 

We have but one war-cr}^" s<iys our grateful Ger- 
man author, ‘ (jod punish England! ' Hiss tliis to 
one another in the trenches, hi the as it 

were the sound of licking ilarn^' t* You Gtn ni^-people 
at home, feed thisiire of hatel You mothers, engrave 
this in the heart of the babe at your breast! You 
thousands of teachers to whom millions of German 
childr,/ii look up with eyes and hearts, teach tbem*^ 
ilatG unquenchable Hate ! ” ^ 

My secoiy^^^quotation is reported dire w from Ger- 
many by Glr. (tustavc C. Roeder, a veteran member 
OX the ‘Stall of the New York liVrW. He heajrd it 
spoken : 

“ You talk about the atrocities in Belgium eom-^ 
mitted by German soldiers. Whatever was committed 
in Belgium cannot be called Barbarism on The part of 
the German Army ; but once let us'get into England, 
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and there wil be no way of holding back our soldiers, 
and no doub# the |VorId will learn of atrocities being 
committed" Sikh as are unknown to-day/' 

Now turn to such records as the diary of that 
British who describes the misery he has suffered, 

with many moysands of his compatriots, between 
September 3i^n\i9i4, and January 9th, 1915, during 
which ♦period he was in bondage in Germany; The 
document was puj>lished in full in the Mormng Post 
ior^ Ajyil K)th, and a mc^.-e ghastly confirmation of 
Sir Edward Grey’s curt se/tences oi protest it would 
be hard to imagine. We need not repeat these harrow- 
ing details. They have bi^cn corroborated over and 
over again. They may be read i>nce more in L. J, 
Austir/s Experiences of a German I^risoncr (Andrew 
Melrose Ltd.). Dr. Austin went out to Belgium as a 
surgeon of the BritiSli Red Cross Society, and it was 
illegal to detain him at ail He was first treated as a 
spy, tried on the capital charge, and invited to beti^ay 
his country. He was blackmailed again, on the same 
lines, by Prince Henry of Reuss, the thirty-third of 
his name, and evidently tlie biggest blackguard of an 
ancient family. As the fear of death had failed, the 
mot,: sustained brutality began. 

Atk.; E vUii drilled fc.- d Dr. Austin managed to secure 
his liberation after months of ill-treatment. The 
father of an English |>risoner of war in Doeberitz has 
published his son’s letter : — “ ... if you could manage 
to send two or three loaves of bread. , , . ’ Th^it letter^ 
was written on March 14th, 1915, and Jay neglet:ted in 
German.^f^T;cial liands for three wcekl^l^efore it was 
posted. Jt must be remembered tiiat aff^^^suggestioa 
of scarcity of food in Germany had been h^dy repu- 
diated by all the German authorities;, and tliat, even 
when they wei*o lucky, ^ail our men got as a daily 
'/ration " was/' two issues of infamous coffee ip the 
morning and evening, small bowl of soupe ^naigreP 
and half a loaf, of very hard and'somewhat sour rye 
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bread." ^ These Germans, who are enjoying tobacco 
and “Wiiie-cellars/" and so forth, “ beaut iM 
places" like Donington Hall, nave /beiiaved like 
savtge curs to tlie English officers thefy have taken 
prisoner, and like inhuman iiends to ^,our private 
soldiers. The bitter cry of these jirisonris, fast bound 
in liusery and iron, must be heard' j/lT every corner 
of our Empire ; for not an able-bodied inarf wlir^ hears 
it can wait anotiier instant to stay at home while 
wrongs lik'c tlioso are unaA'fiigcd. 

I 

" Y<ra who '.stay 3iere, you nnist not giarico aside, 

Lost: i'i(.v!Ti tiie shadow .sciine g.Tunt hand should grow 
And faint accn>jng voices, whisper low, 

Like the insistera: murtiiiirirtg of the tide ; 

' W'e we.ei. i-joncaiber, when you would not go, 

And then, because you would not coirie, sve died,' " 


With all the giarn knowledge v/e have now, we 
cannot but anticipate an even worse fate for our 
prisoners than any we have even heard of yet. 
On April ist, 1915, there were 520 officers and 20,307 

^ in July, ioi 5 , there wero t',v<?nty-three internment camps in the 
United Kingdoin, cvciy one ol which had been visited between March 
and j lily by olinriaks ot tlie United Stat(.*s Kinbassy, who have issued 
an Oincril ie|H.)rt. Abf'rgele, Maitienhead, SouthaiT>ptOTj..,,Tind 
Donington iiali there w’cre in ail 327 ohicers, yjko in 

other camps there vvere 11,219 stediers i,,26,:{ saiwa A; "SrM fticre 
\vcvc many moro by the tinui the repdrt wa.s issued in September, 
owing to the iigiitiug on llie Somme. Counting civilians there were, 
yin July, 1916. 15 0^1 individuals, of whom 39,201. were Germans. 
The re jiort gives the rat ion s served topri.soncrs o-f war .near Southamp- 
ton, v/.iiich may be compared witli those enjoyed by free German 
civilians .Munich, as tollow.s :• 

PRISOX-ERS ExGLAXD 

Bread, rcylbs 8 oz. 

.FloTir,,/;- 
Meai/' j lbs. S oij. 

Sugar, I.-.1 oi?. < 

Vegetables, 3 ]|.)S. 8 oz. 

Margarine or Butter, 7 oz. 


Citizens iN-hpri^ANy 

Bread, 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Flour, 12 02. * 

Meat, 1 lb. 3^02. 

Sugar, 3^ 02. 

Vegetables, 6 lbs. 

Margarine or .Butter, 5 J o.z. 


To this 1 need only add that English prisoners are a very great 
Meal v/orse oh than any (.Termans outsihe the pli-son’camps. 
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men, out 01.10,175 officers and 812,633 men of iiJl 
nationalities. VXhe^'e are many more now. But we 
have alv^ays had far fe\ver than those from, other 
countries^ not merely because the total of our figlit- 
ing forces Ms been less, but also because a General 
Order (like ^.aUof Stenger) to ‘‘kill the wounrlcd 
has bee.n exltii^ed to tlie prisoners t^io, when they 
wereo? British nationality. What we have to remem- 
ber, if we are to Stive those who aiai left, is^that there 
is,ii>nh^ on« kind of argu'aent to vdiicli a German 
ofheiai will pay attention, and that is the argument of 
force. If we Itril the (jcrintiiis that wo love them 
ruw, and will give them Gd^raii.ar hiter on, they will 
only laugh at us and start c tlie j#ris<.jners even more 
gaily than before. We sluiil, no ah-vays be 

stupid ; but there is equally no doubt tiiat they will 
never be gentlemen.* We shall, of course, conlinue 
to treat all Germans i]i custody in triis country exactly 
as we should wish our own oliicers raid men lo^ue 
treated in Germany. But one liung we. must make 
very clear, and it is ho];)ed tliat every reader of this 
book will urge the point upon his ii^Lresentative in 
Parliament or upon the leaders of iiis Party : we can 
scat pecuniary compensation for 
injtuit.Gui this kind ;,^ivcn from tlic ma.ny hundred 
million sterling of German funds now in the Empire, 
which can be sequestrated ; but at least we can hold 
personally and directly responsible, for the lives of 
our imprisoned officers and men, those high of^dals—^ 
and they are the .highest — who could st^p this slu 5 meful 
treatmeui ' .ixii a word, and wlio iiave^^dt that word 
unspoken^ 

Just as the men responsible for the hideous i^ocities 
in Belgium must pay the penalty-wManteuiiel for 
Louvain, Billow and Schj^nmann for Andenne, Bayer 
for pinant, Bohn and Sommerfeld for Termonde,*and 
4he rest—so must the ^Kaiser, his Princes, and his 
Generals pay tlie last penalty, if nepd be, for the 
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tortures and the deaths they have allowed to be 
inflicted on British captives in their po^^"er. We may 
laugh at the clever way in which oej rn|i.ny made use/ 
lon| before it was neceSvSary, of thc^ cry/ that her 
population was starving — a very useful ox>iitical cry 
to captivate the sympathy of neutral‘s but do not 
let ds forget that a very real scara^^^' of food may 
make its appearance sor>n, if it has ii5t begUn cwlready,. 
If our countrymen were half starved and brutally 
insulted when Gcrrnariy sVill waxed fat in the warm 
glow of \ictory, what will be their fate when file hrst 
cold premonition of actual famine grips the whole 
country that is yelling alrea,»ly with hal:red f*>r e\'ery"'- 
thing hhiglish ? Il;[ is a sinister warning of the future 
that to all our prc>jccts of excliange or of tl'ie simplest 
arrangements of organized liurnanity Germany turns 
a deaf ear. If we are to lielp <hese men, who lutve 
suffered a worse fate than any of our soldiers in tire 
trenches or our sailors in the freezing seas, we must 
not hesitate to make our position a,s regards their 
treatment clear without delay. Even as it is, we have 
left it till very late, and the crJculated procrastination 
of German official ferocity makes all diplomalic work 
doubly difficult from our side. J3ut our Ahms y /i d- , o nIy 
too gladly join us. They l5ave^/cd‘'nK)oyn^'rUn(:b.ge. 
They have tliereiore an greater call to actiorr. 
Let a combined announcement go forth to the 
that if Germany proceeds to the bitter end in her 
callous^ contempt for everything that has elsewhere 
raised? civilization above the savage, ive cannot no\v^ 
prevent her^/iifd we shall never contein^fete reprisars 
in kind, we can at least promise her later on a 
raeasupf^of puni.shment, pressed down and running 
over, Tor thege barbarous crimes; and let that 
punishment begin with the Kaiser and the German 
Prin^ces. * 

In his effort to explain away the scrap of paper, 
in December, igr4, Bethni^nn-Hc^IIw^'g " made the 
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dastardly and untrue suggestion that Germans diad 
been inhumanely treated by the Allies when detained 
or imprisoned. He* repeated that abominable lie in 
January, V9^hi added tlie sinister announce- 
ment ; '" I^iiostile civilian, man or woman [Wher?i 
are the Babc\?] was ever put into a Cf>ncentration 
camp in &eriii!vp5’ until the beginniiig of Noveuiber, 
when H was necessary io rdaliate against the 

BYiiish and, later, the Frcnchd We think this is 
perhaps the vilest thing th:d: even Bethinan^-Hollweg 
said, outside his latest utterances. But in 
these he goes one better. He repeated tlie he about 
the dum'-dum bullets, wliich. at an eariici' period oi 
the war, the Kaiser telegraphed to President Wilson, 
its absurdity will be evident to e\%r)%British reader. 
But the malice which inspired it will never be for- 
giveno As if to conceiUrate all the ialseiioods possible 
into one communication, Bethmann-Hollweg also told 
the Associated Press that the East Coast towms boji- 
barded by tlie German fleet were " towns equipped 
with defences, arsenals, batteries, and other military 
estabiishments ” ; and that the German dirigibles not 
only threw bombs over the fortitiecl town of Great 
Yarmouth t ut “ warded oii attacks from belo\v as 
they passecl' bv& -British soil!'' His Zeppelins, in 
tact, were quite riglit to kill our women and children 
in the night ; but our men (he alleges) were heartless 
enough to fire back at the balloons! Disgraceful;. 
Oi course there was no firing back whatever. No«^ 
Body saw one of the dirigibles soon enough tliat 
occasion or J-rg’ enough to get a cliaj^ce. But trifles 
like facfrfio not matter. And we havebvu'nt several 
..since, 

Observe the Chancellor’s attitude of minc»^ Ger- 
mans may kill as many women and diildren as they 
like, in any way they pkase. But if any man dabes 
a German, it becomes an outrage 
"against eveiy law divine or huraan. Luclvily thi^^e 
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murderous burglars have all the other characteristics 
of the burglar besides his bloodtliirstitKyss. If they are 
caught at one of tlieir raids on ^babies and bathing" 
xn^chines they race for home without //aiting an 
instant for a fight. Let them try againf 'and we will 
send another Blikhcr to tlie bottom^)! the sea or 
scupper a Zeppelin in tlie kitchen jseudens of Great 
Yarmouth with as little cornpuncl^in as’* wee- should 
shoot a midnight thief. I should like to have some 
more speihiies and intoi viotvs from Ikdlimrpin-Holl^yeg. 
They show that he knew the riglit w’hile doing tlie 
wrong, and that he considers tins a proof of his serious 
conscientiousness/’ Tiicy .show that he imagines the 
American pcoidc bo silcli a pack of fools that tliey 
will take his \v6rd against the facts on record in officia! 
documents. Above ah, they provide the first intelli- 
gible explanation we luree c\'e5» seen, not merely of 
the brutal idiocies of German diplomatic manreuvres, 
but of tlic ]:iv:arlicss atrocities coinmiited by German 
soldiers in tlie field. Men wh(» autliorize and condone 
these atrocities are not likely to commend themselves 
to the world at large as censors of morals or exemplars 
of virtue. But BeihnianivHollweg is a tiioroughly 
suitable representative of thw dibho or;|.|ra ble^lack- 
guards who applaud him. Th(w*^?iil tiiat 

crime would be canccllc:d by . uccess. They must be 
nmdc to understand that faiiuie is only the beginning 
of the criminars just punishment. 

« In one of their many official protests the Germans 
maintain that sui'Kalor orders given to soldiers or sailofy 
are not meiv^^fan excuse but a justin^S4iQ;y^ for 
enormity, Lp'ffiny brutal sacrilicc of innocent life. This 
is a direjiwidmission, by the way, tliat we arLright in 
askingvdjr the punisliment of the Higher Gommand ; 
but is, on the other hand, a well- under stood principle 
of English law that no superior orders can save an 
EnglMi soldier from the consequences bf a 
and it may be added tliat InterdationahLaw has always 
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been held to b 'a part of the English common law. Y et 
we are not pjjoceeding to extremities with the piratical 
murderers taken firisoner from German .submarines. 
We hav^ot ipecially penalized any German prismrers 
taken un'^'^r conditions whicli prove that in France 
or Belgium Biey^ had undoubtedly committed shameful 
atrocities, on" 11*0 civilian population. • We feef that 
in cash c*dse tllfc true criminals are to be found in 
the' Higher Command, whose frigid [erocy:y planned 
these thin,gs, antf whose Imllen silence has condoned 
thern,* Major Vandeleur explains (iii the report for- 
^■arded by Sir Edward Grey to tlie American Am- 
bassador) bow obvious it is^tjiut the brutal treatment 
of the puisoners of which he s'^w and .suHored so 
’'much had been “ deliberately atTa)i||ied by superior 
authority, with the object of making us as miserable 
and despicable objects as possii:ilc.'’ We cannot dis- 
believe tMs when we remember the careful organiza- 
tion for every detail of war which had been scrupulously 
thought out for the campaign of loi-p, and when we 
recall that Germany’s confidence of easy victory 
imprlied far more prisoners than even lire high total 
she has taken. The (.icnnan tjo'cernment actually 
pu^, this total forward»as an excuse for nut furnishing 
the details i''?-., winch she liad been asked — details for 
which countless families in all prarts of the British 
Empire had been waiting in agonizing suspen.se. 
But there is no excuse for tier refusal to forward cor- 
respondence from the Central Committee of the Red* 
.Cross ; for her restrictions on the pns^ers’ owiPletter- 
l^k«ng^.,f'V^ner callous thefts of foocl>and comforts 
sent out "to the .aolpless victims of her spJAe ; for her 
diject arid shameful mishandling of men tsho have 
no means of defence, and who are del^erately Wded 
into revolt in order that they nray be still more sa\'%ely 
nunis hed. or ev en shot ofi the pretext of insuboriiinV 
latest production of the German Govern- 
meat actually tkeateaS aa evea greater severity. It 
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shows its usual disregard for truth i>i denying the 


refusal to rescue drowning men which haj |)een proved 
by hundreds of eye-witnesses. The^Avhoie Germany 
is jgst as much to blame a$ the military authorities 
for the spirit which makes such an attitude possible 
at ail. We have not forgotten the pay German 
civilijfriis treated innocent, sick woniefi who were 
travelling when tlie war broke out. We #hawe not 
forgotten the scenes ot inhuman insult a.nd 'de- 
praved ignominy which ^eeted fhe first English 
prisoners on tlieir arrival. We trusted to the Higuer 
Command to see that these tilings ceased wlien the 
prisoners reached the various camps or fortresses 
of internment. I'h^hr Government's latest communi- 
cations, confirm^id oy Anierican evidence and by the'' 
statements of English prisoners themselves, have 


shown us that we were mistaken.-^ There is no punish- 
ment too severe tor those who liave ordered, condoned, 
or perpetrated atrocities that arc even worse—bccause 
they are more cold-blooded — than anything done 
during the actual campaign in France and Belgium. 

The name of Wittenberg will be tlie memorial of 
the eternal disgrace of a nation which boasted of its 
scientific supremacy ; for the Qerraans^who had laid 
their science under the most searclilVig^contribution 
when they desired to torture or to massacre their 
foes, in war, were unable to recall its simplest dictates 
when they were faced with prisoners whose fighting 
/lays were over, and who depended on the mercy and 
knowle/ge of th^iir captors for the necessities of life 
itself, the hKeous details of the 
at Wittenberg are given in full in the ojBfiaar'iceport. 
Nothing jaduld exceed the ghastly callousness of the 
Germa^S'^ruelty therein revealed. 

Mr' Justice Younger’s Committee published another 
report, on October 24th, lo^o, of what happened in 
the AicTman prison-camp at GardeiegefaV" 

Berlin and Hanover, \vhere ni,ooo ♦misei'able merT 
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(260 of them British) were crowded into a space 350 
55^ yards.iji indescribably filthy conditions. When 
typhus made its inevitable appearance, the Geriiians 
ran awayN?,^'asi^.i, and sent British, French, and Rusiiian 
medical ofiife^rs to cope with appalling conditions that 
should have been inipossil>le in any civilized couiitiy, 
and that corT^titute the gravest indiciiiicnt of falcii- 
latedy savagery ;j|gainst any coaidry boasting of its 
scientific skill. The foreign doctors fought the plague 
with splendjd heroj^m, and*it is a shocknig [a:ooi of the 
,y)revK)as sufferings of their patients that many prisoners 
^re actually terrified to learn the Germans were 
returning. 

As Viscount Grey replied on Sep.terober ist, 19.1(5, to, 
the International Red (Toss Commiti^m, ^vhich urged 
belligerents not to adopt a policy of reprisals in the case 
of prisoners : The surest means o,f avoiding roprisots 
is to promote the abandonmejit of the policy which 
inspires them/’ As a celebrated French statesuian 
observed, when he was urged to abolisli capital punish- 
ment : — Qua Messieurs l<:^s assassins cornrnencent/’ 

We should remember not only that Wittenberg and 
(jardelegen do not stand alone in this black recc^rd ; 
foi; there were. Schneidemuule and many more ; but 
that the German medical officer in charge oi Votteii'* 
berg, who ran away from his post, lias been awarded 
the same mark of his Kaiser’s approbation as was 
given to the murderer of the Lusitania s women and 
children and to the General responsible ixjr tlie atrocitie^^ 
,, oi Andenne. The Kaiser, in facl,ybas not Vinerely 
did eyesAu these things. lie has approved them. 
He has rewarded those who perpetrated them. No 
Englishxfian will forget it. 
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only conquerexi disgraced, not merely discredited 
but outlawed,^ bankrupt alike in resources and in 
honour ; yand it will surely shorten the grim time of 
cx>ni]ict thbougliivvliich we ail have still to pass, '* T 4 ie 
end is not iik sight,” said the King's noble message of 
October 1915^ in words instinct with the forthright 
honesty and rdyaf conhdence of all tiieh-est leaders of 
» our rnt?e. fhit the way towards tliat end has been 
shown, as clear as sunlight by I lie supremg sacrihcc 
of tliis heroic woniJin’s life, '1 liat sacrifice has been 
^ /uadeln what the King has righliy called ” t he darkest 
mi!^nent ” of our liistory, tlie moment when the fate 
of Empire has (to some critics) actually seemed to 
tremble in the balance, upcij tliose clouds the 

martyrdom in Brussels has shed a rac 3 a:ncc‘ tiiat will 
never fade. It has not merely lent an overwhelming 
argument to wlucli no ;»iember ol th(^ Ihiglisli-speaking 
communities can close his heart, but it \viii show to all 
the world that in this war w'e arc all of one spirit ; 
that even the natural weakness of our women is ins])ired 
by the same rcsoiuiion that luis steeled the hbre of 
our fighting men ; that we v/ill never yield to the 
domination of tliese degraded murderers until the last 
of ys is dead. . 'Fhe case of Editli Cave) I has been 
brought b^dore ^ Iligher Tribunal m S])ite of all the 
pedantic rancour and the clumsy malice of tiie Germans. 
iT)r the memorial service al St, Pauhs definitely dedi- 
cated the nation to a victorious issue for tliose prin- 
ciples for winch, she died. It did more. It roused 
tins country and its rulers to a unitgg of purpise in 
veryfhg strains of criticism, of pessimism, 
of |.)arty-"i:c(dii.ig, or of mere carciessness liave been 
welded togetiier into one tempered tveapon by the 
white flame of our righteous indignatio^i. 

As long ago as September 26th, i I called 
the Government to place iJefore \;iie world, by defipi^ 
Yfitbreakable testimony, the atrocities which the 
Kaiser's soldiers by his orders hav?; committed upon 



children, A 

few nionths later appeared the staggt^ring document 
known as tlie Bryce Report, than^w'iiich hoUhng more 
iiolrible has ever been printed in bfacK/and white. 
But even yet people did not seem to liaveTealized that 
tlie bestialities wliich devastated . B^gium in the 
first'c^vo inontjis of the war had never ceased from that 
time to this, in ojtie form or another^, over Verj? widely 
extended, areas in France, f oiand, Jiussia, and Serbia, 
apart from the coniinuous horrors of which *BjQp:ssels 
atlorded an instance that i$ both typically and cui^V' 
lativeiy repulsive. These things must not be tor- 
golteii after the iinincdi^ile shock lias passed. They 
weie the fruits (>f deliberate policy, and they wijl 
iiave penaaneut results. Fearful as have been the 
deeds committed upon men, both soldiers and non- 
combatants, it is the murders afid atrocities committed 
upon women and children which rouse the fiercest 
re’sentment ; for they are the final expression of what 
Pi'ussia means to eflect and how she means to effect 
it. The Kaiser is not merely using murder deliberately 
as a weapon against the total intellectual and 
material resources’* of the British Empire and our 
Ailies — 1 emphasize that it is ttie Kaiser, for his rekase 
of some of the prisoners trebled liis express guilt for 
the murder of tiie Engiishwoman — he is also refining 
the cruelty of that brutal policy by concentrating it 
upon women and children. The bombardments of 
nviiitln/ and Scarborough, the sinking of the Lusitania,^ 
the Zeppelin on London are but. the logical corol- 
laries of procedure winch involved torturing viDfKen 
in Bdgiuni and France, crucifying babies upon barn- 
doors, or placing these helpless creatures as a screen 
beh^^^the galknt German troops. AikI it is worth 

f dicing that the whole w^ar |:)egan by an assassination 
which a woman was one of the victyjrs^ . 

It may be taken as proved that Miss (^avelT^ltad 
assisted linglisli, French, aiid*Belgiaif soldiers (or men 
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the wounded, upon women, and upon 
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of military agl) to escape oyer the Belgian frontier 
by theJieip vf guides and money ; and it may be ad’- 
niitted\hav tfiis wSs an otfence against Gerinan mili- 
tary law, wliidi the German military authorities iiad 
the right to suppress and punish. A similar case 
occurred in y|i3‘jgJ.aiid. We need jiot go back, so far 
as the precedent of Alice Lisle, wliich fur ever ciainned 
'the piCmofy of the judge who carried out liis sentence 
on her. in the present Nicolaus Emil iiermann 
A tilers \vas tried oirDecembei 8th, 191. j, at the I 3 urham 
4ssi^ for high treason, because lie iiad aided Ger- 
uStns of military age to leave this country after the 
declaration of war. He liad been German Consul in 
^imderiand since 1905, wlien he '' naturalized/’ 
'riiere was pienty of evidence (documentary and other) 
of his giiilt ; but the Solicitor-Genei ai was careful to 
ask the jury not to strain the law, and they unanh 
mously found the prisoner guilty. IMiough the only 
sentence possible was the capital one, the prisoner vi^as 
at once allowed to raise the point, before the full 
Court of Criminal Appeal, that the judge bad not 
put before the jury the (piestion as to tlie purpose 
and Intention o,f the prisoner, lie was released and 
directedto leave Duiliain for the Soiitii of England/* 
in another cascj a woman was tried, not for helping 
men to go to Germany, but for deliberate espionage of 
the most dangerous type. She wars condemned by 
jneontrovertibie documentary evidence. Her male 
accomplice was shot. She was sentenced to ten years' ' 
iraprisoninent, ^ Jhe fatal evidence against Misi?'Caveli 
cdits*t;^^^whoily of her own admissions. Her words 
irresistibly recall Quicherat’s immortal record of the 
trial of Joan of Arc. She did not in the ve,ry least 
conceal the fact t},iat her compassionate woman Ajheart 
had inspired her to help out ofdiie country these f'ggi 
who would have been slfot inside it. And we 
what a bell German administration has made of 
Belgiunn hWe ktiow', too, that Miss' Cay ell, as principal 
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nurse^ to the Cliinirgical Institute ii| Brussels, had 
worked as hard and seduioiisly for the, comfort of 
German sick and wounded as for those of othej(nation' 
alities, and had, in fact, placed 1 ut»: devotion and 
experience at tlie scr\'ice of the G-ennans ever since 
their occupation of the city. We are thankful to 
recogv^ze that thousands of KiiglislvwonKhi would have 
risked tneir lives in such a cause and v’ould have^cheer^' 
fully died for l.heir country without asking for any 
distinction in the working of the la*w as bet\^^een men 
and women. But in what other country Vvuuld a , 
woinaji have been d<onc to death for such an ofieneb'y 
which iiivolved nothing in the nature of espionage ? 
Nowhere else, as General dohre has said, could have 
been found soldters to carry out such orders as those' 
of whicli von Bissing and the Kaiser liave approved. 
The decisic,)]] of the Gerinan MiUtary Court in Brussels 
seemed so appalling to Mr. Brand Whitlock, the Ameri- 
can Minister, that both lie and his Spanish colleague 
made every possible endeavour to mitigate the ferocity 
of the Huns by every arginnent which would naturally 
occur to cluvalrous and honourable iiKm. To sucii 
^ arguments (Germany has long been deaf, and she' 
refused to Iiear them in this mstancc. The German 
authorities in Brussels, in fact, did their best to deceive 
the representativ'es of both the United States and 
Spain, and to conceal from them the fact that sentence 
of death had actually been passed by the court-martial, 
'with the obvious desire of preventing any appeal to 
highertothorityijefore that sentence liad, in the ue^d 
of night, been carried out. They felrtliat 
a fine cliance to gratify tlieir hatred of everything 
English, and they did not wish any mawkish donsidera- 
humanity or pity to interfere with their blood- 
tfe^ness. The official apology published by Herr 
SS^mermarm, the Genian Ubder-Secretary for Foreign 
exhibits the usual grotesquely^Prussian ^ole; 

' cisms. It passes Ins compreitension that tlie legality 
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of this murdei^ {mly increases its horror, lie tlinks 
we can^t jncjl^rJof the severity necessary because we 
occupy aon^uere^l territory. He does jiot realize 
that bis very oc(p.ipation of Belgium, temporary as it^is, 
is based on the grossest form of illegality ; and he 
appears to think that the sliooling of this English- 
woman is whally condoned l.)y the fact tljiil (iermapy is 
► starving oibt the Belgians whom sh/j has ch(i»jCed of 
their territory. 1 his horrible act only increases our 
horror of Germany’^:^ previ<?us crimes in Bci^ium. It 
wvas ncr^iirnhead courl'-marlia! on the ilcld of battle. 
lEwas the result of a long process of inquiry conducted 
by a Civil Governor under what the Germans tliem- 
sclves boast to be a wlioliv orderly Cyoveimment. 

'' What is intolerable/’ as the F?cn«L‘h Minister of 
Education lias pointed out, precisely i:? tha,t Miss 
Caveli’s trial and conlormwi with German 

justice/' The evidence 01 premeditaiiou, as in previous 
' crimes, is what makes Germany’s latest atrocity 
peculiarly repulsive ; and a^ long as Germans do not 
feel the profoundest shame and remorse for it, no peace 
will be possible between them and humanity. 

I'lie detailed story of tine eiiorts made, up to llie very 
iaS)^ moment, b}/ Mr. lij-and Wl.utlock, will add to the 
heavy debt wc already owe to the Americans who 
represent their country aliroad. But it will also remain 
in the heart of every member of the Bririsli Empire as 
the foulest brand of infani}' upon every <Tcrman now 
. alive h'om tlie Kaiser downwards. I'he report of them 
ckrgyinan who witnessed tJic couragi^if lier last|hours, 
uuddblg. th m spirit; with which she laced iier fate, will 
rouse every man in the Unite<i Kingdom >vha can carry 
a rifle to press forward into the ranks of tiie army that 
will avenge her. The vulgar brutality of the German 
officials to the men who were the chaifipions of hVpgy 
and of justice was only equalled by their cold, coward/)’;^ 
legal* butchery Of the victim herself. Of the wrefehes'^^ 
TOO actinaily stot her ^here are isome forty million 
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copik;s in GermaTi5^ Of the Kaiser, wifio could pardon 
prisoners that were not English, and ji whose service 
that dastardly action was perfor ned, Th<3^re..#s fortu- 
nately only one other parallel — his frien^i, the murderer 
upon the Turkish throne. And we must remember 
that the assassin-in-chief has not endfd upon the 
Engbsh nurse in Brussels, the nauseous catalogue of 
crime was begun upon the ^Archduke and his 

wife at Serajevo ; and that between them come such 
"incidents" as Scarborough, Louvain, Riieims, and 
Ypres ; as the Lusitania^ the Falaha, the submarine 
E 13, and the hospital-ship ; as the wholesale tortur- 
ings and maimings in France and Belgium for which 
the German Staff, witii the approval of tlie Kaiser, 
is responsible. ‘^Tiie black list is growing. We know 
wlio directly authorized the most barbarous atrocities, 
of which Potiorek's fatal plot iinSerajevo was the first. 
To them must now be added the execrated name of 
von BisSsing, who has almost surpassed them all ' 
" Ayez piiie Felled' wrote the American Minister. The 
pity vvliich von Bissing so callously denied a woman 
shall be inexorably withheld from him and his acconv 
plices when tlieir own time shall come. Potiorek was 
sent to a madliousc ; but Pot.sdain would be the most 
appropriate reward for von Bissing and the rest. If 
these men and the feail despot who inspired them are 
not to be shot before the assembled trof:)ps of Europe 
wLen the w'ar is over, let them at least be banned from 
*e.very s^ociety save that of the fellow-coimtiymen tliey ^ 
so ric.Kly deserv:t And let ns rememb(;r, wlien the 
war is over, ti-al every German is their fello3;TQgy5ftliy^ 
man. Let us make an end, while this generation 
at any rate is alive, of any dealings, whether social 
or of - any other sort, with a race that has proved 
itfrif^unfit to live, and that will but spread its poison 
t-^ywliere as the |^•arasilo brings typhus in its 
^rair * ^ 

The death-struggJe of any strong and cruel beast of 
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prey is long and bitter. Gerniany is in iier ddfith- 
throes ol^leding to death, and slashing out to 

every qa-xter the compass, she tries to maim and to 
disfigure the Ipi^ters she cannot subdue. Feeling that 
the last hour of her tyrannous brutality has almost 
struck, slieHjrtes to crowd into that final frenzy the 
worst and most hideous manifestations cfi her 
•fulne^?^’ No natipn that felt sure of uitiin^>i?'‘^lctory, 
or even of a postponefi re^rudesciaice of me conflict, 
would have .rcsortc^l to the madness ol a Balkan 
'idventiln; at one end of the map, and the infamy of the 
murder at the other, wlhle on both her vital 
frontiers the issue w^as slowly but surely going against 
her. These tilings are the outbomc of sheer desperajjpn. 
It will take more of our lives yet *aflid more ofemr 
sternest resolution, to lieat her to the ground. But 
wlien we liave done so^^ let us remember tier misdeeds 
from the assassinations of vSerajevo to the murder at 
Brussels, and let us sternly deny her one jot of tlmt 
mercy and consideration svhicli she has herself abari- 
doned in all her dealings witli mankind. I am glad to 
learn irom Lord Robert Cecil in the House of Commons 
that the Prime Minister's pledge to exact reparation for 
maltreatn/ait of our pfisoners applies with twmfold 
force in the case of tlie savage murder, under legal 
form, of a jmble woman." Wliile the (Germans are 
hammering tenpenny nails into huge woodiai statues of 
Hindenburg it is well to tliink that suitable measures 
•have been to.ken in the country for commemorating* 
ltditii Cavdl as Florence Nightingale^; comnieiicjrated 
in th.: .eav^ial of the Empire. Sir (icorge Frampton's 
noble statue is wortliy of its theme. TFie mills of 
God grincl slowly, but they grind exceeding small; 
and the vengeance that is God’s must be work^rl out 
by human instruments. It is^for us to see that t.ke 
Germans are made to pliy inffull the reckoning 
Edith Cavell’s death ; for her blood like that of xlb el/ 
(uieth froip the ground. * 
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Oi^ March 28th, 1915, Captain Charts Fryatt, of the 
Great Eastern Railway's steamship , escaped 

from a German submarine by 4-iinimg nn /her and 
attpinpling to varn* On June 23rd, he and his 

shi]") were captured by the Germans and taken into 
Zeebrugge. On July 28th he was calbd before a ' 
Gerrpan Naval Court Martial at Biniges and sentenced 
to He was shot that cveiiing^, It was a?:‘k.no\v- 

ledged by nis murder ers that he failed to ram, and the 
sentence Was passed at the very moment wlien the 
American Senate was discussing a measure to-yaovide,,. 
at the expense of the State, for the armament ofcidl 
the most serviceable ships of the American marine. 
Our own Foreign Office, in an iirgent message to the 
American Aml>TSNidor in Berlin, had rightly pointeci 
out (on July 25tl)) that the act of a merchant ship 
in steering for an enemy subiwarine and forcing her 
to dive is esbenlialiy defensive and precisely on the 
sapie footing as the use by a defensively-armed vessel ‘ 
of her defensive armament in order to resist capture, 
which ])otli the United Stiitcs Government and His 
Majesty's Government hold to be the exercise of an 
undoubted right/'’ Captain Fryatt, in fact, had acteet 
strictly in accordance with a precedent rac>g!iized Jiy 
ail nations in ail previous naval wars. By law as by 
humanity there can be no question as to tiie validity 
of that claim, 'fhe German officials who miudered 
Captain Fryatt s^iy that liis act “ was not an act of 
^self-defence, but a cunning attack by hired assassins,.: 
Captayi F'ryatt Isr-oasted of his action, tliongh happily 
he failed to attain his object. This \%'as broj£|j4Jioine 
to him during tlic trial by wUncsses from the crew of the 
submarine in question whose evidence was agaUist him ... 
he was shot as a franc-tireur after calm consideration 
thorough investigation ; " the Germans said they 
this course because lie had acted according to the 
''^^AdrAiralty orders, and concluded theit apologia with 
the phrase: ''One of the nmny ilkgal fjmic~tiretir 
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actions of thg English mercharit shipping has :rf)und 
here ia^j bnUrighteous punishment/’ 

As a inafter of hfct, the murder was committed in 
order to terfoi^ze merchant sailors and to prewnt 
merchant s|iips eitlier leaving our harbours or coming 
into them. ' lias failed most lanieirtably. And its 
result has been to streagtheii our resolution that when 
tlie wards over of the many penal! ies^ruficted on 
the Germans must be the replacement ton of 

defenceless merchant- sliipping tliey have unjustifiably 
destroy and tliat until this is done all German funds 
an^propcrty in the British Empire must be seques- 
trated and helvd in pledge. I'hesc must be the direct 
consequences of a. legal butcliery, wiiicli, as in tl]^^ase 
of Edith Cavell, the Kaiser himself jfiight have pre- 
vented had lie desired to do so. In eacii case there 
was ample time. In c<i.ch case the protests of our own 
Government and of American officials had been lodged 
before the fsnal step was taken. In each case oth^irs 
convicted of similar practices liad been pardoned. In 
each case it was British iiationaiity wliich confirmed 
the ultimate penalty iigainst the |.)i isoncr. F or Captain 
Fryatt’s deatli there was even less justilicalion than 
fof Nurse' tavoll’s ; ita- ilie latter had admittedly 
contravened the^law', e\ t.n though it In' tnh; tluit b\' 
no other count r}- and by no other soldiers would the 
death penalty fqj sucli contravention have been 
enforced against her. Captain Fryatt‘s action in 
self-defence, however, was not only accoi ciance with* 
the iidmilted practice of the rest of tlie world ; ♦it was 
also ill ruf.. ^i'dance with Article 2 of the Appendix to 
the Gernvm Naval Ihize Regulations issued in Berlin 
on June 22nd, 1914, as follows: 

If an armed enemy merchant vessel offers if* med resistance to 
the right of visit, search, and capture^ tliis is to be broken do\?ii 
by all means possible. 'Cho cnlmy G<'|veriiment is responsible for 
any damage therefJV caused to the ship, cargo, and passetigers/<4 
crew are Jo be tfeaied as prisoners of w^r. The passengers are ' 
to be liberated unies| it is proved that they have taken part in the 
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resisiince. In thtj latter case they* are to be ^proceeded against 
in accordance with the extraordinary martial |^\V^proce4pre. 

In otlier words, the German cod#‘; adrfiitted ^the right 
tooresist in the case of the crew, and m)y a passenger 
who joined in that resistance made liimself liahle to 
those penalties of a franc- tircur \v^‘ioiK^he Gex 

so unctnously predicated jf Captain Fryatt when 
gloating 'C^’er lus assassination. We, are, in'dacC driven*' 
to the conctedon that tlie sentence quoted above from 
the code was inserted just six days befoi 7 ‘ the murder 
of the Archduke in order to blind other count1!lb$ to tho 
real methods Germriny meant to pursue in the wp^t)i], 
which she had decided. It way also, of course, be 
on|v one more instance of the way in \Yhich CfermaiTy 
has for the last^iwo years insisted that she might break 
when she liked a.ll tiie rules (or treaties) b;y which other 
people considered themselves honour boiind. ,She 
may sink the Lusitania and take every credit for her 
courage in drowning so many defenceless women and' 
children ; but if tlie captain of a ])assenger steamer 
even tries to ram one of her sacred submarines he is to 
be shot, if the submarine comniander W’ho drowns 
himdreds of jicancoinbatants is a lu'ro and the captain 
wlio delends himseit is an ^rssassin, in‘'Tt!i:f German 
courts, we only find the same mereijess insistence on 
soidieis’ rigfits, combined witli utter rejection of all 
non-combatants' rights, with which Germany began 
her war in Belgium. We sliali go' bn lighting her till 
she rejects a policy whicli no other nation can ever 
accepf . Nor sliSli we forget the insistence laid by the 
German court and people on the I Kp.L . Captain 
Fryatt’ s guilt was doubled by his iKiA'ing acted under 
Admiralty orders, F(}r when all Europe stood agliast 
at the atrocitjes committed by German soldiers in 
Belgium and the Nyrth of France, their patriotic 
apologists explained that n^j soldier could be blamed 
for acts which his omi military authorities had, by the 
sanction of his owai Govern ilient, cmnmancjled liim to 
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perform. Cii^iirnstances appear to alter cases wlmi an 
Englisi^inan |n tlie dock ; but the precedent will 
serve, add jve Irust^that if any hesitation has been felt 
in Eraiice in punishing Germans proved to have been 
directly resp^^nsible for known atrocities tliey wilf be 
given in fjfture the full beneiit of tlie German view. 
It is also sa^i!isfa<?tory. to put on recorc^ Mr. Asquith's 
pledg(i: /'Jiis Majesty's Government desire tp icpeat 
emphatically thefr resolve that such critp^ shall not, 
if they can help ii, go unpunished. Vfiieft tlie time 
arrivi.::, are determined to bring to ju;>uce the 

cy^ninals, whoever they may be, and whatever posilion 
the^ may occujiy." The Field liad urged this course 
in September. 1914. 

The critical moment is novv at harA .1 ^|'hen ever^*^#.rve 
cmcl muscle in tlie ICmjhre will be strained, when every 
ounce of resolution will be needed, wlien we shall have 
to press on to the stern*fuirilment of our duty in the face 
of certain loss, of probable delays, of possible weariness 
and danger. But we siiall be able to face it all provirled 
we are united, provided we slacken no single hbre in 
that nation which was born again upon tlie fateful night 
' of tlie 4th of August, 1914. Then our jiaili lay dear. 
All th;d' lefts •happen ed^sirice only leads us more iriexor- 
a!dy forward to our goal. I'he real Engiishmaii. never 
talks rauch abotlt his deepest beliefs or his most sacred 
things. He is unmoved by the dramatic howlings of 
his enemies' hatted. He knows he would rather die 
than stain his soul with cruelty to prisoners, to women, 
to children, to any non-combatant.’* He does not talk 
about it, any iflore than he can openly betfaii the 
persona f id^'Ses which this war has brought upon us 
all. Birt his dead are not forgotten. I'hey call him 
from the other side. And English prisoners, siiitering 
a bondage that may sometimes be \^)rse than deiith, 
are calling to him, too. ^Not one of us is deaf to tfiat 
appeal, though* Germany has failed in her foul purpose 
oi breaking thyir spirit and intijnidating those they 
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leav# behind. The degradation she has tried to heap 
upon them is not theirs but her own. fefve ha^ssayed 
a vile discrimination between British prisoners and the 
rest- ; e\'en between Irish prisoners and ^mglish. liJut 
the metal has rung true in every case. The great 
Blackmailer lias been foiled, Slie has incurred the 
deept;;st disgra(/ve winch any nation calling "^it self military 
cx}uid'^tf*?ycr suiter. She has aeseryed, and she will 
obtain, the ornmon reprob.;^tioj) of the criminal. 
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thI; apology of Prussia^. 

“ Thine* owi mouth condemiieth thee, and not i : 
Ovvn iips against xv. 6. 

“ I do the wrong and first begin to bra wl,. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroad 
t lay unto tJie grievoiii} charge of others." 


yeu, tiiino 


Rich ay d 

0 0 " 


HAVING been brutdl enough to commit the atrocities 

we know, the 
mans ijavo been 
insdiMe enough to put 
their own crijnes on 
record in more th.an 
three liundred. folio 
pages of a \\diite 
itook, containing the 
deposition e* of hun- 
dreds oi witnesses who 
are, almost without 
e X c e ].) t i 0 II , (j e r m a n 
oilicers and soldiers* 
moM of thein.|lia\diig 
been directly irnplh 
cated in massacres 
and destructions, 
which^ tliey assert, 
iKciDUNT IN LAQUEUM DXABou ET ^ wcrc always neccssi" 

DESIDfiRlA MULTA qVJE MERGUNT io + .wl 

1K)MINHS IN INXERITUM . . f misde- 

* meanours of Btdgian ^ 

francs- tireurs.V The • dainnj[ng • thing is that the 
, 323 
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Gerif an officials recognize that isolated al:ts of violence 
\vouldnot have warranted the iniiictiox|of <the cgilective 
(and often vicariovis) pnnishment v^hich <t:h(i3^ admit ; so 
onq of their excuses is that masses of civilians 

were engaged in a '' people's W'ar " wim the active 
assistance of the Belgian Govcrimient Army — an 

assistance wlii^ili “ justiiied ail^he Gernliin atrocities ! 
These^kvynan ohicials, in fact* ^consider it proved that 
German soicv;iers in Belgiuyi acted *\vith ''humanity, 
restraint, and Cliristian iorbearanee ! " 

Such an amazing claim at least attracts 
Though unknown ic*r a long while in England, it 
published for the bentht of the United States, fie it 
obj-^rved, just five da\'s bciuie the Bryce Report w'as 
issuva-to the wijirld, a (Sever piece of intelligent anticn 
pation worthy of the “ Berlin Wireless " itself, 
indicating tlaU stnne faint edio^s of a widespread (but, 
of course, tboroiiglily unintelligible) resentment lutd 
reached the cabmets of Ikusdenn '1 hat criticism was* 
naturally t(.> he expected fiTa]i i)CO|')le wholly un- 
accustomed 1.0 'teiUonic militarism, as oiflciaily ex- 
plained by tlie ijt'nnan (ieneral Stall in I'he Uscj<jes of 
War on Land, edited by Mr, Morgan andpublislted some' 
time ago by John Murray. If his gi ue!ff.nne*,,voIui^ie 
urges the*(nrinan .Anrw- to “ destroy tl:ie total im 
teliectuai and niateriai resourc es " of its enemy, and 
explains that for any silly convamtionalities about 
mercy " there exists no express sanction, but only the 
*fear of reprisals decides/ ‘ i he engaging doctiines here^ 
set had not,'^it is true, been kiio wm to EnglishiUfen 
until some months alter the war hi:i?i begun. All we 
ignorant people Jiad to gis upon during tueltutumn of 
1914 was siidr a textbook on international .Law as 
lioltzendorffhs Handhuch des Volkerrechts, which la37S 
d4)wn the absorute int jolahility of Belgium under all 
circumstances and without |excej:)tion, and describes 
sucif treati(is as that g)|jirantceing it af landmarks of 
pcogress/' pointing •out that '^nothing could make the 
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situation in feurope more insecure than an egotistical 
replication the great States of their duties of 
interna+ioiial ♦fellovship/’ It came, therefore, rather 
as* a 'Sho us to hear ]h:ithmann'Hollweg, (on 

August 4th; 1914) admitting precisely siicli a repudia- 
tion in thtWJ^eichsTag, and qualifying it as “ the wrong 
^v/e are committing, "t • 

Anhthef little^ mattx^ to wliich we lify^/'**turiously 
enough given our full t%>nfidence wa^tlu^ complete 
'Klherence (vf Baroit Marschall von Bieberstem, on behalf 
of the &«rman Empire, to the Hague Convention that 
itw^ided populations may be recognized as lawful 
belligerents if they (i) carry arms openly, (2) conduct 
^operations in accordance vvitli the laws and customs 
of war; and tlie excellent lloitzemkadf him^^^ii had 
previously admitted the. natural riglits of masses of a 
country to defend the fatherland against invasion. 
Yet the Germmi White Book announces in one im- 
portant passage, which entirely contradicts its €)\v7i 
arguments on another page, that l.hdgiurn “ had 
sufficient time for an organization of tlie i^eopie’s War 
as required by international iaw,“ and therefore that 
Belgian civiliaris siK>uid liave had respodsiblc corn- 
man aiici recognizably distinctive badges. How 
muv:l:i time (^ermany tliink slie giCv^c^tiiem, con- 
sidering tliat she issued lier ulii malum iaie on 
A.vigust 2nd and violated their territc^ry early on 
August qtli, iqr't ? The further German t.harge that 
' Belgium began lu.'r mobilization a wevk before the 
invasion lias been amply disprov'^xl by ilie^Belgian 
Government ; for until July 31st Germany did every- 
thing possilsle effecinally to conceal lier veal intention 
of disregarding tiie repeated assurancix^ of her Minister,^ 
breaking the pledged word of tlie Kai^a-r, and repudiat- 
ing lier signature to the t.reat^uh 1S39. indeed, it was 
on tile very night of her filtimatum tiiat her Minister at 
Brussels had tfie effrontery tOjIteU the Belgian Govern- 
ment the lie t\mi F ranCe, witl^ several aeroplane?, had 
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commtted breaclies oi international law^on Germany. 
Its miserable plea aboxrt there being *'*orgaifiSatioa 
of a Peoples War/' the Germani- Go\%rpment itgeH 
contradicts by the assertion (in the Book) that 

at Dinant, for instance, the organization ‘/of civilian 
resistance was rcniarkable for its citre{uJ.**f)reparation 
and wide extend . . . the organ! Ait ion iiad the support 
of the B^figian Government/’ / Fron^ all of whfch we 
gather th^t "'^iTniaiiy com^dered it rig])t to punish 
the Belgians because tiiey were ;ze/\)rgani7,ed,,and did 
punish them because tliey leczi’ i>.rganized. 'iN'or does 
the White Bor>k pay the least attention to any ofc?tie 
proclamations p<)sted up by the Belgian authorities in 
evei^^gtown and village, do’ciunents of wtiich numeroui^ 
instan&c-s were ^I'eproduced in Kaiser, Kntpp, 
Kultur (Murray) and in the Field Supplement far 
February 13th, 1915. wliere tluy may be compa^ved 
with German proclarna.tis.us of tlic same period. 

'^ German wounded/' wails the White Book, which 
Mr. Morgan has pitilessly analysed, '' \vere robbed, 
killed, and rrmtilated by tlie Belgian population/’ It 
tliis W’ere tnu,\ ho\v is it that in 300 folio pages of coin* 
placent (widence lioju Cirennan ^•o]di(.TS and their chiefs 
not a single instance of such roKbei ics, inutilations, ckt 
murders is brought tfawaid ? Icvcn ij we accept tlie 
theory of reprisals wliv wrre Hey so dis|»roportionate ? 
Why does a Geianan soldier put lus evidence on record 
that sixty \iila,gers (inGuding w'oinen) were sliot 
because they haij lelep>ljened to tlie enemy " ? l.'he 
White J'h)ok also seeks lo justify wln^lesaie massacres 
by trying to sho\v that the Belgians we;;^ not only 
unspeakable knaves, l>nt also incredible fools. It 
.asserts, for example, that when 7, 000 German soldiers 
were niarciung t,b rough Andt-nne (in which they saw 
not one French or Belgain soldier) the j)opulatioii of 
this little town attacked them. At Aerschot, too, 
there was no enemy/ says the Wliite Book, yet the 
Villagers rose in arms*ag inst a whole German 'Brigade 1 
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At Dinant, aAin, where a peculiarly horrible slaraghter 
took ^aice, tne:^White Book says that the population 
were without military badges/' but that children 
(including gbdsj of ten or twelve years" were hying 
revolvers noble German Ai'my, which was also 

cruelly attacked j)y “ elderly wo men" and a white- 
haired old man." «>ther words The tiieory of 
*' frantdirajTS " is abali’sfioncd. ttne nnsk/;. /’Suddenly 
dropped in one grim and sc^iihre senuMiCi^.--” "J:ue tactical 
ohjeci of^ thy 12th t’.orps was to cross the Meuse with 
speed , w^this was to b<; striven lor in every imy . . , 
h^^ges were shot at various places, and this procedure 
is amply justified " ; they voo'c shr>t because, after they 
^ad been imprisoned, tlu* {ic^puladon they coy]<i no 
longer control were iaisely accused* of lirin^ upon 
CJerman soldiers ; and tlie population were shot because 
they no longer ]:oS'i^:‘sse(l the "responsible com- 
manders" wlio liad been imprisoned l)y tlie Germans. 
The liorrible truth is that ilie. First Royal Saxon Army 
Corps had Iwen ruddy checked in its advances by the 
enenuc'" military forces, and brntaiiy avengi^d itself on 
the ddenceicss civilian population. 

At I.ouvain, the White l>ook sp('aks of " a carefully 
piam]u^. assaTilt which*was carrie!.' on for several days 
witli the greated obstinacy . , . the leaderMiip was in 
the hands of a luglier autliority." 'I'his \esuhed, it 
continues, in tiring that was " fearful . . . violent . . . 
furious" from "^iisguised FAIgian soldiers." Now it 
-is to be noted (still keeping Ihe^ierman text) that 
tlfe Germans reached Louvain on August Yet 

on tne 251/1, at eight p.m., a cooipaiiy of German 
La.ndsturm was attackeci by a " miu clerous " lire from 
'' machine-guns and hand-gr<:mades." Evidently the 
slaughter must have been great. Byd what do the 
German witnesses say ? " Fi\*e men wei-e wounded ! 

And what was the se«|uel? The gallant Gejrman 
soldiers went into one house if ter another, took out 
those mutderously-armdd Beig|anti who never resistexl 
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in the least, wA shot them in batches. ^And we find 
that, though this attack had taken pla^e just as'^Major 
von Manteui'fel bad iinislied his souy, a Cbrj)t)ral Hohne 
\vl\(.y had entered the town at nine (onlyi hour later) 
deposes that “ up till then nothing noteworthy had 
occurred/' Even more reinarkimle thoM^vidence of 
Major von Klci^'itz, \vhf.> teslifit^that at four the next 
inoi 111 ng inicituattuj inhabitants opened' fire V>n an 
Army ('orps^vlach ^vas in tfe act oi moving out to 
battle " ! AnvvK; all the mass ol rbniUcting evidence, 
the only cvdierciit stray which emerges is ttiiit witli 
every arrival ul iie-h (icrrnan. troope. tlie iiih.abii^/Ks 
iired on ihtnn again. 

Gennan an^horitici^ apparently expected us t^> 
beiie\^c'all this hirrago of self-contradictory rubbisl^ 
But I iK'cd hard]}' emphasize tin;' absojutel}^ valueless 
nadure oi any e\'i(icnce given a German priyate 
soldier at tlie recpiest, and in tlie presence, of his 
coriimaridirig ofncc'rs. Nor need I repeat that apart ' 
from the dirccti}' incriminating testimony of the White 
Book, the German proclamations, at Hasselt, Narmir, 
Wavte, Grivegnee, Biiisrels, and elsewhere \vould be 
alone sufiiderit to fix the guilt on Germany for ever. ’ 
There is also the conclusive proof (caroTiilly o-mittod 
by tlie White ihiok) in hund.reds of djaries and letters 
written and signed by German olficers and soldiers. 
But even if there were none of these tilings to take into 
consideration, the German Goverfiment is now so 
tainted witli tlicAjdamy of indisputable mendacity* 
tha.t nc‘ sober and impartial man cgn credit a single 
word of wl'iat it says.” 'fbesc are Mr. Mor|2:an’s words, 
and I must heartily endorse them. My readers will 
- scarcely need to be reminded of the numberless in- 
stances I have rgcoruled since The Truth about Germany 
whs publislied in the ffrst fortnight of the war, and 
stamped its authors, Ballin aip.d the rest, as scurvy liars 
and dishonourable ro|:ues. Their Government has 
since forged Belgian 'do Aimenth in the attempt to prove 
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a lie ^^ain&t Jllic Belgian Army. It liif^- fabrionled 
monslMus of cnielty committed on its own 

soId|ers. It*ha?i oroken every promise by which the 
tissue of Europciin ci^lizalion has been held togetlRyr. 
Its latest Wfiilc Book is as gross a mojiument of 
cliicanery and^siili^rigliieoiis humbug as its hrst AVhite 
Book on the diplomatic negotiations which preceded 
hlie outbreak of yie wh'- it engineered. Vh; do not 
believe Prussia to-day, wiiHe we are at ^ ar,\vith her. 
We shall^noj, beliech her to- morrow, when we have 
^ beaten hej^^ And we shall never believe her again 
iier power of doing evil is destroyed. 

I can hardly wonder tliat the re<:eption given to 
their White Bock bv the Phited Similes has led t^'ie 
German authorities to try and Vvitltiraw if^frorn 
publicity by every m(?ans in their power. Luckity, 
Griinwood Mears and Mr, Morgan have pilloried 
it for ever at the bar of the English-speaking com- 
fnunities ; arid it luis cna1>l<sl us (and tlie Prencii) via^y' 
materially to enlarg(> that Black List <'.){ German 
Criminals who will be dealt with siiitabiy if they survive 
the war. 'I'he clviei motive of its puldication w as no 
doubt to impress the neutral nations. But 1 do not 
bt^keve^Iiat tins egregi^ms volume will convince even 
tlie (icsrnan naliovi. For il all we lioar so i*onstaiitly 
about the enormous intelligence and exalted kultur of 
that community be even partly true, there must be at 
least a minority (;tnd a gro\ving minonly) wdiich will 
r-Kfuse to believe such balderdasli as h^tly as an}^ of the ' 
more ignorant neu^i countries have already re^xhed 
it. And that: delayed but considered refusal will, in 
the end, be even worse for Prussia tlian the deiisive 
and immecliatc rejection exhibited by the rest of the 
world. But there is more in it tlian thij;. From their 
special publications, here and eli^ewhere, we know tliat* 
tlie German General Staff cijnsidered all tliesc atrocities 
to be justifiable, because (i) they iaad to hack their way 
through and’ win quickly, *(2) th.{v thought they could 
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negkct public opinion, {3} they expected no reprisals. 
But they liave since discovered (i) thai. ihey w^ire not 
quick enough to conqiier, yet \vej‘c iiidoo much of a 
liu^ry to avoid the catastrophe 0*' tlie, .Marne, (2) that 
public opinion at once condemned therd, (3) that no 
man can escape the consequencc/i of his actions. What, 
for example, vnil tlie (ierm:in nation, as a whole, think 
of the deliberate policy which tlieir Prussian General 
Staff carrie^Loart in the ainn«nn of iqiij. and afterwards, 
when French, Russian. Serbian, and Be^ian soldiers 
proceed to a similar inteijU'etation of the Iws of War 
in German territory, and are able to quote the feroQous 
pages of this Gerinan Wiiite Bor»k as theit authoritative 
precedent for action against Germany’s civilian popula- 
tion ’rhere i> yet another and an even more terrible 
precedent ; it was publislied befr.re tiie wax' by "Tfud 
German General Staif in Ihag^s of War on Land ; and 
it runs as follows: Gc<od laith is essential in War, 
for without it hostilities conk! not 1)^3 terminated wdtL 
any degree of safety sluau of the total destruction of 
one of the contending panics. ’ By tiiis very maxim 
will the Allies be guided m tenaninating the present 
struggle. Has i-russia ever thougiit of this? Her 
own Socialists have done their bf'st to warn Ixqr ; but 
she is deaf to the prophets of her owji country. Will 
she be compelled, whien it is too late, to learn her last 
lesson from the German slaves she has so long blinded 
and befooled ? 

Mr* Grimwood.Mears wa.s one of the joint secretarif's 
to the Bryce Committee, and Mr. J. H. Morgan was 
Commissioner for the Home OfiTce with the British 
Expeditionary Force. The work of both gentlemen 
is to be found in lire pages of the ap;pendix and report 
issued by Lord* Bryce's Committee, and what they have 
Independently pubhsked deserves an equal credence. 
I desire to add that if therp is any more evidence still 
unpublished from any such authoritative sources it is 
the duty of the GovejnmenC to print it ; and, further. 
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the labours admirabl3^ carried out by tlie Bryce 
Comrnmee afe kxr from ended with the completion 
of t^ieir cek;bimed •Blue Book. As I sliowed on 
January 281!^ 11^16, crimes of 1914 iji Belgium and 
France ha’^o been pipetrated ever since. Either 
the investigaijoriii e3r|icd out by such men as Mr. 
Qrimwood Meais and Mr. i\lorga,n air* liiu* or they 
are not. *1111110'* the 'German nation ]ia;^ approved 
these oritrages----coiitinuoii? and official ^a.uvges, be it 
remeinbgrcd,; n*,)t ruomentary. iiot iriesponsible - -or it 
^ has not. **feit}ier wc are to give up all reprobation of 
th<?*isiiquities and blackguardisms whicli have roused 
the resentment of Christi'ndom since tise birtli of Christ, 
0^ we <\Xii to acquiesce in savagery, ^to go back to ^hc 
^treacherous sha.flows oi that blaelv a.l:k'ss froiU^\v]iidi 
'^humanity has slowiy ('limbed for gi^jierations, Idther 
*"*y’e iire to wehamie tli« liar and the n.ssa.ssin to our 
]:>osoni after lie has outragid our women, Tum-dered our 
*::hildren and tortured our woimded, ai: we are to sh<^\v 
him that he is of a diffei’cnt breed irom ours. It will 
be one of the most lasting errors any Government has 
ever made ^ if our own i^j'iine Minister does not assist 
tlie Governmgits of our Allies in making clear, not to 
the Ejfglish-speaking pv1:»plcs only but to all the civilized 
world, the rcasoiis why wo liavc to fight thts war to a 
finish and end it on the only terms thad can save us 
and our children from an even more ghastly repetition 
of its hoi'i'ors. Ft is incredible tliat there siioiild be 
y)eople still alive in England who.tdo not oven yef 
realize the crimes^hich Prussia has comrmttediiii the 
name of Germany. Yet I am only too well aware 
from lettCTsT have received that tlwie are men, and 
even women, wdio still do not mulei stand. If they 

- Ail .^vho desire to consider for tl|pinse.lves*Mie facts on whi^h 
my statcracnis are based sbouid buy, for 0110. sliiiHng, at any 
bookstall, The Crimes of Germany , which is an ilhistratcd sa^iopsis 
oi flermany's violaiSons of intcrnx'ifional law and of bunianity from 
1914: to tho.jercsent day, bas^d on officiaj .facts in every form of 
warfare. 
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contmue in an ignorance which will becpine more and 
more harmful to the continued ardojir 5f our^liiiited 
struggle, the British Government/ wlm^e duty it 13 to 
teach them, will be most seriously and peniianently to 
blame. We have but little rigl4 to gibe at. the hesita- 
tions of the United States, mo|e thon three tliorisand 
miles away, wlTile so many f.>f ourseh es, \vho live withig 
but five-anddwenty miles of soil soared in t'hebtood of 
the victims of, Germany’s assassins, remain a.pparently 
indifferent to the truth/ 

Among the rnany gifts of his great genivis none has 
so enhanced the fame of Rndyard Kipling as his-com- 
plete understanding, his vivid descri])tion, of tlie spirit 
of modern France in anns‘against her brutal oppressrtjv 
Witli liie books I ha\a* already inentiojit^d none could 
serve as a better ('ompanioii than the little volume 

^ Even as late as October. 1916, a certain Miss jlobhousc, who 
see,riis to have iiiade a brief visit to .l.ouvain under the auspices' 
of] the Ge^rrnan authorities, was moved to aiinoimce, from ‘'co.n- 
sideration for the feeUngs 0/ our Belgian friends," that: stories of its 
destruction Iiad been much exaggerated. She was answered by 
Madame Carton de W'lart and M. 11 . Davignon, who is .Secretary to 
tlie Connnission of Enquiry. He nniiiiulcd her of tiic statement in. 
the Kohmehe Zciiunt^ of I’-ebriiary roth. .is beyond 

doubt that the destruction by lire of Batticc, lierve, Louv:<yvn, and 
Diuant has aqted as a warning signal He rc-ferred her to imiurner- 
abie photograplis (many of which I )>avc mysc.lf published) recording 
the devastation, and to diaries of German soldiers. Further proofs 
are to be found in the Third Grey Book published fjy the Belgian 
Government and collected by the Cominissioa at Enquiry; in 
the pastoral letter of H..E. Cardinal Mercier ; and in the collective 
letter of the Belgian to the Cierman .Bisiiops, it lias been long ago-' 
establisiicd ( i ) that several parts of the town were set on hre by vSigiiai 
on /Vugint 25th, 1914 ; (2) that the Germanc/nu! special incendiary 
apparatus for the purpose ; {4) that the Chnrdi of St. Pierre was .set 
on hre at the roof ; and in the interior with pile.s of'chairs ; (4) that 
the Halles and the Cniver.sity Library were iilazing without any 
attempt being made to save them ; ( f/) that the Town flail, where the 
oOicers were; was saved ; (6) that the fire lasted tliree days and burnt 
1420 houses; (7) that organacd pillage followed the fire ; (8) that 
many iniiabitants were sent to Germany in cattle-trucks, and many 
more tied all over the countryside f think it might have been 
better if Mis.s Hobhouse had been conducted over Louvain by a 
Belgian, 
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callcc^’f and War, in wiiicii iMacinillan and Co. 

have ]^pri:y.te(i iCipling's splendid articles in the Daily 
Tciegraplk I will note a little of wliat he writes: 
" ‘ Boinbanimait/ t.iie Boclie text- books say, 'is de- 
signed to IftaTify thc! <jivii population so that they may 
put pressure* on* their poiiiicia.us to c^jneJude peace/ 
In real lifg men are very rar<'ly soothed l;>y sight 
of their women tortured/' After lie had seen a 

Frencii Army Corj^ go by, and the p(rfi.sai;i^s stooping 
again t6 wbrk on the heids, " Now one knows/' lie 
ccunracnts^*' what the solidarity of civilization means. 
Latef on the citilized narioijs will know more, and will 
wonder and laugh togellicu at their old blindness. . . . 
File all-embracing vileness of tlie is best,^ealized 

tr^m Fr'cucli soil w here tlu^y liavci had hirgc experience 
of it. ' And yet,’ as sonu^ one observed, ‘ w'l; ought to 
i)a\m k;nown that a rn.ee who have brought anonymous 
JettiT-writing to its jiighcst jiilcli iu llieir own dijdy 
(h:)urt affairs would certainly use llu' same methods in 
their foreign politics. Ikhy didn't we realize ? ' ' For 

tlie sa.aie reason/ another resjxsudcd, ' that society did 
not realize that the late Mr, Smit.!i, <A your Itngland, 
wdio married Hn ce wiv^s, bouglit baths in advance for 
each7)f them and, when tlu/y iiad left hiiii all their 
money, drowned tiiem one by c>nc. . . . IJniil Mr. Smith 
had drowmed his third wile ]u:opl(; didi/t get suspicious. 
They argued that ‘ men don’t d’.» such tilings/ That 
;jentiment is the crirninars bwu piastection/' And 
again : Tlse Bochc docs not a,l alf like ineeiiyg men 
whos(, wonrmfolk Ir: has dislionoared r>r mutilaied, or 
used as a pr:itec(ion against bullets. It is not that 
these me^i are angry or \-iolcnt. ’rhey do not \vaste, 
lime in that way. They kill him.” , As one of the 
women put it : " ‘ There is n^> an an5;ement possibki 
with wild beasts/ This is the one \'iial [>oint which we 
,n England wai.s/cealize. We are dealing witli anilnejs 
»vho have ^ '^cientiiically and philo^opiiically removed 
:hemselvea inconceivably outside civili«ation. When 
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you Kave hekrd a few — ^^only a few — ^,ales of their 
douigs, you begin to understand a lit|,le/ Wh«^i you 
ha.ve seen Rheims, you understcmd A little lUQre. 
Wh^n you have looked long enouyii at the faces of the 
women, yon are inclined to that the^ women will 
have a large say in the linal jAdgint'jil., They ha^^e 
earned it a thousand times/' And lastly, take the^ 
terrible scene of the fifty German prisoners : ‘^'Tliey 
were the bceetk which, at the word of command, had 
stokii out to drown women and cliildren u hc\d raped 
WAmien iji the streets at tlie word of comimTiul ; and, 
always at the word of command, liad sprayed petj;;pliDr 
squirted iia.mc, or t'oidcd their excrements on the 
property and persfais ot their ea]fives. They stoo^;? 
there caitside alf humanity. Yet tliet^ were made iii 
the likeness of humanity. t)ne realizixl it with a, 
vsliock wlien Die bandaged ercaaures liegan to shiver, ’ 
and tliey slurftled uiT iu response to the orders of 
civilized men." 

In Die crisis oi that stuiKrudous struggle at Verdun, 
the battle-cry of Die unconquerable Poilu was '' Pas- 
seronl Pus/" It muW be tlie motto not of Franc(y 
only, but of ah the Ailit^s-^Against-Evil, nay, of ail 
the worlvi that stands fw the* honour of civilizj^dioK 
and humanity against the forces of^a shameful and 
atrocious barl;)arisfn. And it must never be forgotten * 
after the mere!}' naval and military destructiveness of 
: -^he Huns has, for this time, been crushed. You do 
not comact a uki^i of Die most loathsome and de* 
liberatf* form of lying, and then the safety* of 

your \vife and children to the sanctity of ^his promises. 
You do not disarm a murderer, arrest higi, prove 
him guilty/, condemn him to penal servitude for life, 
apd tlien ask hihi to dipner as soon as he gets out on 
tickeb oT leave ; still more degrading would it be to 
shar« the profit of the wonk his biqcidstained hands 
have done, or chaffer with him in the ordinary course of 
trade for bargains lie has only made itossible by crime. 
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The mere end of The war wliicli the Fmssian so wan- 
ton]y^ronsg<!l must not be the end of the penalty he 
has pay, :gi^ist not be simply the release oi that 
bl.i|t:kinailing miird%er for the forging of more dastardly 
weapons a^airAt tlie mcace and be-auty of a world of 
which he not wa)rtlKc The talk of conditions under 
which he sliail ailovved to buy and sgll with us again 
is aiiiiost 4IS revolting as the siiggestion that he shall 
once* more be eddied an Englishiuaig once more creep 
into our cicanor (like a h;|)rous err^r in^i fair text), 
and soil the atmosphere w(,' breathe by spying, by 
iisury, by\lishonesty, by every form ot subtle fraud. 
As the Prussian lias mach it irnpossibie to deal with his 
diplomacy in concluding Ijiese lujsliliTies, so he has 
fnade it impracticable to live wiWi^him when peace 
ajipeai's ; for to him there is no [)eacc ; toliim the 
cessation of open, wmfare is ])ut the signal for sub- 
terVanean villainy ; to Jiim the signing of a compact 
,is but the opportunity to strike a ielon blow, it’will 
be recognized, before the end, nox merely that \ve and 
our Allies are lighting fc»r the fioajdorn. of Belgium, of 
Serbia, ajid of oursei\a‘S from soinctliing even worse 
llraji tiic immediate hoi r(.)rs of this war ; but that we 
arc giving tc^ the ].)esy of the old German populations 
*tbe]r elianee of escape from the thrakkun of that 
despotic “ Em|:lrc " whicli the Prussian so cynically 
laid u|)on them for his own \ile purposes. That 
chance is the. last chance Germany will get, I 
J:>elieve she will take it, by her own methods and 
]mi' own time, knowing fiiU well llfit slie remains ouT 
side the pale luifil she has accompli shed f^er own 
cleansing, anil earned lier own admission. But for the 
Prussians, Never I Neither by Verdun nor any other 
frontier shall they enter. '' Pas^yont Pas T' 

“ Lhiatoire dira Vignomirtie et la Idchetd des pyoposihons 

fdites d VAngkterre et diidaimeusemeiU repoussees par Phonneuf 
hyitanniqw, la mtHrali(& de la Belgique oniragmsenmU vioUe, les 
iraiUs ies 'plm solennels et Us plus sacrcs impiuitmnteni dh-kirds comnm 
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d $5 chiffons de papier, les moyens plus barbares dmployis pour terronser^ 
dans le^ r(!:gions {rai'ers^es, des habitants inoffensijt, la science, dcs^ 
hoyioric 'au service de la violence et de la sauvagefif/' — Spv^ch of 
M. Poincare, riesidc'Ht oi the Fxeneb Republic, |.jvi\y i4tKm9i5, 

A ’'nation coiivictcd of siuh pffrociclas ^conduct as 
that of Goniiaiiy cannot be the consideration 

usuall}^ granted^, when the question ot peace becomes 
praclica] ; and the inthicnce which this con duct,, must 
have upon the lernis uf peace Ihemselvos is very serious. 
If German ‘soldiers had kept their, swords clean in a 
fair fight for Use supiemac\' of Europe, or for asiything 
else, V’e should have shaken liands with tiTem when 
we luid bojiten tiiem and Iiave retained nothing-^but 
admiration for the greatest military' effort the world 
has ever se(m. I'liio t]i<.‘y have made iinpossibie, Fo/' 
it is clear tiiat tlie rules broken l:>y Germany vvei;e • 
made not so niudi to mitigate the horrors of w'ar as ^ 
to allow meri ^vho liad loiiglif out an issue to live 
together aiterwaads in peace. Germany's conduct , 
must, therefore, Imva* very far-jcaching results. For 
the deliberates policy authorized by tite Kaiser, framed 
by his GeiK’iai Staff and carried out by ids soldiers 
and sailors, tlie whole Gicrman nation must in the 
end be lield responsibie, and inust in the end suffer 
penalties piyporlionate to its continued approval ’of 
that policy and its icadinobs to proift by it. We 
must caieluliy safeguard i)ei),cc by llie same methods 
of force which Prussia iierseif invokpd to break all 
ar^venants that bound her. 

Ihe Prime Minhder has solcmnE^ pledged Great** 
Biitaiigcwitli tlie full approval not cii^dy of the Empire 
but of the civilized world, to exact full rep>\ration from 
all who have been responsible for tliesc violations of 
civilized warlarc^ 1 cannot loo oilen repeat the 
names of the svorst sfw'on Bissing in Brussels ; 
Manteuffel at Louvain; Biilo-w and Schbnmarm at 
AndcRne ; Bayer at Dinant^, Bohn at Sornrnerfeld 
and Teiincnde; Stenger, who signed the. general 
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order to kiii the wounded; Niehe# at Wavre; 
Wittefistem.iLt Ciermont-en-Argoiuie ; t'osbender at 
Lun6vHle ; ^ Tji^ner and Ciauss at Gerbeviller and 
Fr^mbois ; Schrodli' at Compit^gne ; the Cc/lonel of the 
70th Regiij'ient of "nfantry, who inutiiated fiieir 
Vvounded order ; Major Ivastendick (sytfi Infantry) 
and Captain •!) lifting w lio ordered t*wo women and 
chikl to l)e killed, l liei'e arc many others ; and the 
proof of their guilt will become more and more im- 
portant. as the'clo;^e of active liostilil^es jfpproaches. 
Tiiose wlio Tirge tliis coujitry to make j)cace propos^-ds 
prpnnatiirei'5- will belittle it, (.Germany lierself will 
atteiftpt in every possible way to deny and to obscure 
it. But the evidence against lier is to l)e found not 
iTierely in tlie sworn sta.tements oh witnesses and 
olhlicr victims themselves, but in the signed letfers and 
documents of her own soldiers. Tliat evidence proves 
more tlian her guilt in* certain cases or in a particular 
►c'ampaign. It proves her deliberate intention to 'in- 
corporate these atrocious methods in all lier subsequent 
wars and to menace thi.‘ future peace and civilization of 
the whole world with similar barbarities whenever she 
may think them necessary. 'Fwo otlier points deserve 
notice. I'he ^irst is Jhat Germany’s complaints in- 
variably allege serious breaches of inti^rnational law 
on the part of ofdier people, without the slightest hint 
that she proposes to observe the la\v herself. The 
second is that, though many opportunities have been 
„^iven her to answer the accusations made against hej,*" 
she has been careful to give no Peply. Sir Edward 
Gre;y's suggestion* that questions of maritii#ie law 
should be s'^bmitted to an iVmeiican tribunal was 
rudely rejected. There was also the request of the 
Belgian Bisliops to the Catholic Episc(^ate of GermanjT 
and Austria for the full im%tigati< 5 ii of the whole 
question of the “Belgian Atrocities” by a joint 
coininittee urnkr a neutnial president. N othing •fairer 
could have hem suggested. No ^clearer presumptiou* 
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of Germany’ s^guill could be adduced than her refusal 
to crAertaixi the offer. J 

The cynicai and immediate contdmpt^ shinvii by 
(fcrmariy tor tlie Flague Convent] ofis. and other ridd^ of 
civilized war has convinced evifryone* thj^t tiie strict 
and continuous observance of s^ich convenfens in the 
future must «*'btain the sanction *of raicli forcible 
measures as conki be applied, wheji necessi^ry, k*y 
rest of the world, to the (fcrmanic peoples or to any 
others wh(5 mi|rhl wantonly violate liie agreernmts of 
civilization. Tliat obserwmcc must clearly if Iso be a 
matter of interest and hmioiir in tlie future to cvQry 
nation which has signed the Code. In otiier wofds, a 
strong and priiciieally universal bod}^ of ejilightened 
censurg must bc^c^^eatcd, and maintiiined, against tlfe 
deliberate poliey which has alnised the chivalry of 
and destroyed the lives and [)roperty t»f innocent non; 
ct>mbataxits bofli, by laud and sea. We must* be 
protected against any of its revival. Crimes* 

such its Germany has committed have not merely 
broken tlie rules of the d\'il iind military code ; they 
. liave outraged the elerni.ntai instincts of humanity ; . 

th,ey can neither be adequately punished nor per- ‘ 
manently stopped by arnts alony ; tlieir abolitionunusp 
be tire task.ol a Ihglicr tyite of international eon science 
which will not ojily leject Grcrman ideals from every * 
civilized country, Imt will insist upon a clearer recog- 
nition of the tundamental rights and duties of the 
Individual citizen within tlie boundaries of the Ger;;^. 
manic IJrnpires. I^c is alniost incredible that among till 
those ilallions not a single voice been able to raise 
a protest strong enougli to turn their nriers from the 
deliberate policy of crime laid down in theii ofticial ' 

War I3ook ” and rigidly carried out by the strict 
oxiders of their dfheers. f 

For all the German- speaking races outside Prussia 
there^'will one day come a great awsikening. , Truth 
icannot be hidden. Just as they deceived' 
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witli prattle <ibout. philosophy and Kultar for the 
years^iuringVhich tliey were secretly preparing the 
wholesale mnr#llr o'^luirope and European ^vilizatiori/ 
so have they b^jcai (ieceived tiicinseives as m the rosiilt 
of their ill^arred niadiiiiations, and as to the opinion 
of the world jibout tneir abominable methods. After 
ail, the}^ will discover it is not war bn f peace which is 
the n?)rmai life of other nations. After iill, tliey will 
be made to reali/m it is not Lies but d'nith^tliat is the 
basis ufipn ■^hich international society Anist rest. The 
triglitfuhie^ of the modtan Hun has elfected nothing 
gr«!:ate or more lasting tlian did tlu^ eruelties of Attila 
or the faggots ol Alva in the Neiherlajids. 'ITieir 
Qianceliors and their journaliHs may ask : Is it the 
business ot Germans to be guided'^lw ehatte# about 
afftnanity and cixiljzaiiorg or to g(j ahead rcaighly 
CAid^ nitiiiessiy t a. greater Vtjiia* tlian any to 

which modern Germany has listened has said to her 
victims in Leigiung Serbia, and LNskuid : I know thy 
works, and tribulation, and poverty, hear none of 
those things wiiich tiviu slialt sutler. Behold, the devil 
siiall cast some of yon into prismg tliat ye may be 
tried. Be thou faitlilul unto diath, and i will give 
^hcjiga crown of life.” ♦ 

This book apnears at a time wlien the [Holongation 
of the war may well necessitate a strengthening of 
resolution on the part of ail the Allies ; and its details 
inexorably show* that we are hghting not for any^ 
^iinporary surcease from the troul^es of \var, not ftJT 
anj' territorial or commercial ad\'antages, biit*for the 
permanent liberation of mankind from the tefror of 
a blighting di^potism that would continuously wither 
every possibility of liappincss ajid development in tho 
race. In their own way thesj pages* carefully com- 
piled from oitidaily recorded testimony, are a coif- 
tributioji to the verdict of that liislory which the 
Imperial Chancdlor of Germany has so frequently and 
dishonest lyhnvoked ; but they primarily intended 
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to rotjfse in same, to keep alive in all, of tiie inliabitaxits 
of Europe a realization of the terrible fact ^hat Germany 
fights not hnly against our aiinies anclfaifur *canhon but 
against those principles of mercy^ of Justice, aiul* of 
honour vnIucIi are most dee|>ly rooted \%\ our souls. 
I'lie Gennans, as a nation, will pibbably never recognize 
the loatlung tlfty have rv)used till they ‘niifer a crusln^ 
ing defeat. Gut tins v ar will not be ended by fherei;^* 
military or naval victories. We liave not only to 
conquer our c>|)po]K:rits in the tield (J'i batthv We have 
to abate tlieir pride and uvdice, to chang(j^tKeir cruel 
creed, to keep them rigidly outside the pale until they 
can be recognized as hi once ino;re to mingle witli the 
civilization they iiavc betrayed. Tiie Hohenzollerns 
liave, he-yond aV t^uesiion, broken the honour of the 
Germai} Anny and Navy as they liave broken riio ‘ 
pledged word of (jeriinmy aqd ot her rulois. The * 
doom tlial they have inade inevitable for themselves 
is far more bitter than any punishment their enemie.'f 
could inflict, liie weak reprisals of mankind are 
slrengtliless in comparison with the vengeance of the 
living God, F rom tlie seti tliat Germany has outraged 
tliere cries aloud ihe blood oi countless victims who* 
are still fast bound in misery cmd iron T but tha^vme 
of their deK\ erance is at hand — wlien “ there^ shall be 
no more dealli, iH'ither sorrov^ nor crying, neither shall*- 
there be any more pain.’’ 

c 

As ¥ was reading o\'er the piTioFsheets of these 
pages for the last tunc, the sp(a;ch mack by Mscoiint 
jjrey to the representatives of the Foreign *Pr ess iir 
England was published in the papers, and was followed 
(<^arly in Novefnber, iqib) by Bethmanmiiolhveg’s 
miserably prevoricatmg attempt to answer it. These 
two Speeches are my com|51ete juststication for this 
ybqok, which has gaue back to origiijs and “ ancient 
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history in ways that may have seemed imnecessary— 

I fully »admit;,-it“~-to many of uiy reader^ Buk? the 
reception aY’ar^ljd to these speeches with /their in- 
sistcihee upon the \!tal importance ot the/migins of 
the w^ar, has con'?anceci me that iiu conscientious ciiori 
in the saimfflirection, Uowe^ar nH;desi, will be* thrown 
away . The reply ‘io BethnKum-liollvvejy will be found 
ki fullmn th^e second section of tliis volume, 

Forhnore than hvo years the people of the Britisli 
Empire have faced death in ail its foi:;ns, ■for thcju- 
selves or *{or* riiose most dear to theni. ivlany have 
iost.aircady ^11 that seemed to uiake life worlli living. 
There single home that lias not felt, in one way 
or another, tlm stress and avgiiish of tlie time. And 
are asked to continue ; we knov^i yc: must go on. : 
\e*44ave to bear yet more and more \vuh e\'ery passing 
vvtj^ek ; and we will last this long course to the bitten* 
end, 'asking but one .comfort, but one recompense 

to our endurance and our pain the realization, by 

(wery member of our races of the cause for whicli our 
dead have given up tlieir lives; the proud remom-- 
J)rancc of their motives iii that sacriiico ; the stern 
determination that ii sha.!! not be in vain. Tliough 
ttiis^^the dll if of us %ll, it is ab(.)ve all the duty of 
tho^ewEo, like luyself, can only k.iok on w]ule others 
Aglit. We can af least do our best to ket p a good 
heart in all around us during the crisis of the struggle. 
There is always the danger that tlie mere dust of so 
gig;aiitic an affray ma\^ so obMmre ils origins as U\* 
weaken tlie results of victoiye As some small contri- 
bution to the Icsseifing of that dangir, these *pages 
have betm wriUen. 

• Terribl6 as must be the experience of anyone who^ 
has been near the heart of a conflict tremendous, 

I am glad to have been alive \ichen tlid free legions of 
my country flocked to the standards of liberty and 
honour as soon sis the* bilse challenge of Genrefny's 
defiant nuiitarii'Tii was hjirled agajnst civilization. I 
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-u'uary, iqin. CA'nitained an 
articji: by Henry 
Wickhfun Stecfl, en- 
The Pact of 
Ki. aiopislit : Kaiser 
and .Vrch.diike, June 
.rath, Mi- 

Sum‘( 1 rtvprod vices and 
analyses a sta riling 
(^onifrnniiealif.)!! he re- 
from an autlioii- 
tative source. His 
correspondenT whose 
fiosithai and aate- 
cc{](nits entitie his 
statoinents to careful 
exanuuation/' and wluc, 
wa% ignoi-ant of otlief 
writings on same 
sulyject by Mr.* Steed, 
pointed out the hinnili- 
atiiig friction whicli^ 
the murdered Arch-* 
duke, Francis l^hndinand, liad* constantly experienced 
with the House of Hapsburg owing to liis marriage with 
the Countess Sof:diie Chptek, and the deep alTecticiu he 
felt for his two sons by lier, who \vere finally barred from 
the successioh, not only by<a previous agreement, but] also 
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by the birtlr of an bdr to the young apiaries ^Francis 
Joseph, {riie joy of the Impeiiai family d-wer^his heir 
was a niAsure of the liuniiiiation nvowld 'nav(^ felt 
if Sophie Cholek’s son had ever reachtyl a throne. *The 
eorrespondent suggests that at tiie Konopisl-ii mectiiig the 
Kaiser made a definite offer to ^tlie Archdufee. 1 quote 
the passage in •■fufi ; * * 

" The conccpiion ve</^ gmruliose, hul appear etj nev^rihdem 
net impracticable. Russia a'as to be provoked to a war for 
which Gcrnimiy and A it stria were rt-ady. France was lo 
be reduced to impolenee by a few vigorous fsirakes. The 
abstention of England was considered cerfaiu^. The main 
object of the visit paid by Francis Ferdinand and the Quciiess 
flohenberg to Windsor in November, i<)cy ,Ni'Aa been to 
establish friendly personal felafions u uh the Court of 
Jamesy Thanhi fo the neutral iiy, benevolent or otherwise, 
of England, victory was regarded as assured. Us rmrU 
ivas to be the Iran sj'ormai ion (f the. map of Europe. Tpy 
ancient kingdom of Poland with Eithuania and the Ukyainc 
was to be reconstituted — fhe Poland of the Jagellons, stretchg 
ing from the Baltic to the Black Sea. This was to be the 
inheritance of Francis Ferdinand and after his death, of 
his eldest son ; iohile for his younger son loas reserved, 
imdcr his fathers direction, a realm- including Bohemia,*' 
Hufigayy, most of the- Soulhern Slang lands of Austria,' 
together with Serbia, the Slav coe..A‘ of the llaslern 
and Salonika. Francis Ferdi nand saw great thrones prepared 
for his two sons, and Sophie Chole-k said herself the mot/iei*^* 
of kings. 

The Emperor William for his pari was to give hack to 
il’e future Poland a hart of the Duchy of IhKsen, and tci in- 
dem-nify hiinsdf by firinging German Austria, with Trkslcg 
under tife Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, into the- German 
Empire. 'The coveted onliel on the Adriatic n-ouid thus have 
been acquired fee Germany. 

•' " Between Ike enlarged German Empire, the reconstituted 
kingdom or Eniffre of Poland and the new Bohemian- 
Hu-ngaruim Southern Slav realm a close and perpetnal 
m-iliiary and economic alliance was contemplated. This 
'illianlcc- would become the artfUei of Emropc and would 
unnm-and the Balkani and the ^ route- to the East. Who 
‘■midd then have^-dared lo resist had it pleasedvBerlin to 
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bring Holland mnd Bdginm into the great ^ Confederated 
Gmnaff Em pi%d ? ^ 

Thi^was, !si{hslance, the pad of Konopisht Its 
exhifince amt its lernif were known to very fciv,^iii tJicre is 
reason to believe* the Aitstrian Imperial Uaniily to Have 
obtained hi^ledge of it, ^al any rate after the assassinaiion 
of the ArdidiikiJ’ • 

^ Mr. ^teed’s analysis of tins l^rilliaut liypothesis is 
scarcely ]ess*intorostiiiy than tlie yrandiuso concev»tion '' 
itself, lie reoalG tlio deliberate: courtesy slio^ai l>y the 
Kaiser t.o the jll -fated^pair and to tiif'irf'liihireii, since. 1908. 
He eiiipha.si/,es the extraordinary ajn:l pointed lack of 
cerqjTiony in^their Mineral arranj^einents, wliich vs^rc 
direct] by liie Head of the Ha[)shury House. 

Ho r> f a n c r - 1 . de;d.re i'i .,\ustria to attack 
Russia, in 190c), \v,hetlie\backed by llu'^Kais(s-‘s shining 
arr^igur " or not. lid grneral e.r>!ic!,usion1a‘eivi> t(,i be that 
tiu; crime may be directly attri]>in:«M.l to Austria.. We 
sirsll .probably never kno%v the truth. But I may state 
a few objections to Mr. Steed's apparent conclusions—for 
I*hm not sure that lu' wislu'S t(» Ik‘ so interpreted. AMd 
I may say at cncf- that his corresptutdcnr’s sensational 
disclosure does not si take the vi<;ws vi'hicii I lirst (repressed, 
•in the Field iii iqi 1 and repeated in roiS after the shootiiTg 
of Miss Cavdl ' 

If those roim(>tlif“ agrid Ansiriau Enrperca' had known 
tiie ^^^ict of Konopisht," as desciibed by Mr. Steed's corre- 
^ondent, k) bo truof it might have been possible to find men 
among tl,ieni wlio would stick at iiotliiiig to pn-vciit it. 
But I (d)sc:rve tliat the anonymous correspondent is carefui 
only to say tint ti!ey knew ui it " at any rate after the 
as^ifw^nation. " And it is just possibk‘ that the know-* 
icdg<f reached them for the Ihat lime in the doci»nients 
wliicli were found f)n flie nimalen.H! .archduke’s person at 
Scraievo, and \^)re sent to the Austrian Etnperor by 
dAdiorck ; H'or o.s soon as tlu^se had rtsiched Vienna an 
Imperial Commission started iiotfoot fo^ Konopislit to 
seize all his other papers. Tliis tux-s not look V(ny mucli^ 
like premeditation. Even if Baron Konrad von Hoetzen- 
dorf was a rabid ‘HTiilitarist^" ; oven if (A.)unt Forgaclp 
the notorious^ forger of the Friedjung documents, wcis 
completely dishonek, there is^along step froin their attitude 
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to that of a ifmrdercir. And why should ihey have mur- 
derecF a man whom they knew to be dc^yraed death 
within a War at most by an incurable ^djsease ?/ Would 
it lielp thwyLlapsburgs to ha\'c so y(/ang a Tiutn uponljieir 
criiVnhling tlirone as tlie Archduke (diarkfs Francis Joseph, 
a day earlier than could bo helpoj;! ? V 

In the NiiKiecnl/i Century for August, ,1914, appeared 
an artich; on “ Yhe Mun.U'red Arclulukc by one who was 
intimately ac(|ua,i nted with the politics of Austria a lie! 
the Balkans. It gives many details .Avhich should be 
rememberwi in ^yny careful ccaisidcration of the crime and 
its attendant circumstances. Brother of llie b\rchduke 
Otto, and son of the Archduke Kiirl. lmdwigT’ Franz F^rdF 
nand was at first suptfosud to conibinc tho vF"‘!rof the 
one with ilie reactionary iriedrevali^gv ..■i t no other, and 
when the Crown fiance Rndolp^' died there were micty 
misgi.vhigs as to Che charact er of ’'.uch a successor. 
monastic scri'lusion of (oaz. buried, as it were, in the iiittF 
leotnal calacomlw of a uarruv^cnindod dogmatist, pr^iz 
Feidinaiid s yoviih gave nn promise of the clear-headed 
oivginality of Jiis i-rime. That lie shtfok of'l: sucli .fetters 
quickly was in. itself a Iriliute to tlie stj-migtli of will and 
pcasonality first observable in tliat journey round the 
world whirii was as much a r(:vela.tion to others as tob* 
himself, lie greatly admired Sir George Dibbs and Lord 
Lansdowiu*. lie w'as V'.sr\' foml of A..isB'alia and Japan. 
He disliked tilings Germam and he w^as for soiiimHime 
markedly cold to the Kaiser, and later to the Crowm P.rince,_ 
Two tilings were observed on his return : tlic zeal wit!n 
wliich he Hung himself into Itis work as Inspector-General 
/.of tlie Army, and the passionate deterndnaiion with which 
'lie married Conirtnss Sophie Ghotek against the*n«)st 
relentless and most iiiHueulial opposition. His wifeVery 
wisidy sta^a-d in the Palais de Belvedere, preferring the 
realit ies she kivwv to any parade* of qnestiivned power. But 
lier husband soon sh'iwcd that In? was not to be ignored. 
His patronagi! (J the Catholic School Union (approved by 
,J]ie Pope) was a' clear liint tliat he was against Protestants, 
against Dualism in the Empire, and against the Triple 
Alliance. Biida-Pesth was rilmost as much annoyed as 
Berlin. But he was heard to ask, Hovv^much longer 
are we to remain the vassals of Germany ? '' Hiswife, 
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the Princess Hfiiienberg, was as clever as site wafc charm- 
ing, anti even Jliie old Emperor was constrained aftt?!' her 
death, acknowledge that she was "a nob^-hearted 
\voni*n/* Site \\*a^ a very definite factor in hcrtiusband's 
success, and she mow backed hirn bravely by bearing liirn 
a son, who at least a claimant to tlie Hunga rian throne. 
The Kais(‘r at oncf^^urgect one of the Emperor's daughters 
to have pressure brougJit upon tliis astoriisliing anti- Magyar, 
<?Titi German* Archduke, to renounce his lieritage. But 
the Vatican supported him ; and for the time th*e Vatican 
was strong euougfi. • * * 

The Ariheiuke was midoul:)t.ediv rrio\ea t^> give more 
proininence to‘his opposition to tlie I'riple Alliance b;y the 
teiegrata»;i^erit from tlf^ Kaist'r to Count Goluchowsky 
about “ the " iij; Aigesiras. Tliis the pride 
of^Franz Ferdinand restt.^ed as almost a^i insult to Austria. 
Tlien came the first ekttions held imd^r tlie IJmversai 
Sufii*^igc I.aw ho iiad supported. I'liey sent the Ch^ricals 
into Reichstag as the ^iominant part}^. with ninety-six 
Christian Socialists still more cioseh' representing his 
vfews. He felt strong enough to ap|)rove soincthing 
a. definite prograinrnc envisaging the do,min;ince of Austria 
in the Balkans, and the doctrine of Trial ism, placing the 
^lavs on an equality with the Magyars in a federated 
Empire. Ilie swift mobilization, wliicli followed the 
sudden annexati4>n«"^f Bosnia and Herzegovina, in tqo8, 
\^as*<ii^work of the Chief*of Staff he had selected. Within 
a month yf that avmexalion the Kaiser was meeting him 
it Ifcksartau, and the Arcliduke saw to it tliat they met 
as equm^* The Duchess Hohenberg (as she soon became) 
was then invited t<5 Berlin, where courtesies of every kind^ 
wo#i& lavished on her. t ♦ 

Bflt there remained between -the Archduke a^id the 
Kaisei a reserve whi^h nothing could diminish, it was 
certainly not lei^sened by the refusal of Franz Ferdinand 
to visit tlK* Italian Court, on which much tlien depended 
nor did the German Imperial Chancellor mend matters* 
by the famous talk about mobfiization#. Tlic truth is 
that if the Archduke had consented to the continuance of 
the Triple Alliance, there would have been no possil^ility 
of ** German Tlegemony.'^ ^ie was not more friendly to 
Italy either; but, as we ‘know, Italy had even graver 
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reasons for bteaking with the Kaiser. Aind it is certain 
tha-t ’'neither of these latter commanded -aq much of the 
Archduke^ real sympathy as Russia,^ France y or even 
England, he ideals of peace and histice which underlay 
tbd doctrine of the cqindity of Slavs/# Hungarians, and 
Austrians were not likely to appeal to the despotic mili- 
tarist of Potsdam, Tliese are facts thai; slipuld be remem- 
bered by anyorre who tries to appreciate what the^ Kaiser 
was thinking during th.e summer of 19x4. * * 

Bearing all this in mind, my view is tjiat the assassina- 
tion chimerl in i^xacrly vvdth the pi()tis of Prussia for a war 
which could no longer be postponed. Liehikntxlit, alone 
as yet, has had the courage publicly to ma^e this accusa- 
tion. In his last speech in the I-russian DicEy'Jsfl'ch 13, 

1916) on the education of childreia -H., Sal'cl : ''Let us 

teach history cor;;ectly and telythe diildren that Hie 

crime 6f Seraje\h> was looked upon by wide circh^^in 

Austria-Hungary and Germany as a gift from Heaven/' 
Uproar drowned his further utterance. He was arr^esilid 
on May i, tried, convicted, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude, havii/^fhstiuatelysurvived the dangers of the trenches 
to which (tiu)iigh a deputy of tlie Reichstag) he had been 
previously sent. His father suffered the same fate, for 
the same reason, after 1871. Before 1908 there was* 
distinct discord lietween the murdered Archduke, who was 
not oqly deteriniiiedly clerical but res^ntfiil of all mitside 
interference, and the Kaiser, that champion LiitM'an 
busybody, who meddled in everyonr/s ^affairs for iiis owi^ 
purposes, and nurtured wild visions of a world-supremacy. 
My view is that in 1908 the Kaiser made up hes mind to 
Rachievt* by fraud wliat he c(.'ukl not c|V} by force, and to 
pretend to make av friend of the uahappy, Archduke'r^''^Tt 
was done apparently with considerable ease. But I do 
not believe that it was completely done. The Archduke’s 
mind, though stubborn, was growing unhealthy, As he 
/leared iris end it became less normal still’ HiA religious 
scruples and his,,dynastic pride would be the last things 
|j.is self-willed ami somewiiat tyrannous j>ersonality would 
be likely to give up. I believe that in the end they 
mastered any dreams of wojld-aggressiori he may, ever 
have imbibed from the Kaiser; wfio played, wlfh diabolical 
skill, upon his^adomtion of his childpea .and his well- 
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grounded anxMy for their future, I k^ieve that the 
' Kaisef laid bfiitue tlie Archduke at Konopisht an#»3ven more 
daring that which Italy had rejected in 1913. 

Thift rejection had Ifeen got over/ J^>ut iurtljer postpone- 
ment was inipo.^ible in 191.^ ; and even tlie least oppo- 
sition on t4ie part of Austria might prove fatal. How true 
this last poirit-is, •^^>11 may see from the baste with which 
^the lyiiser hurled nltimatiuns both at h'rance and Russic*, 
tiie momeift the \aicillating Austrian Court sliONved signs 
of weakening at the end of July, 1914. I belicim the Arch- 
duke refuse<j. at Kdnopislit ilie role offtred liim liy the 
Kaiser, and ^fhat Ihaissia then secretly let it be known 
tln-it tiiere would la? po objection to tliings taking their 
cours6‘''" '-k Seiajevo. this were not so, why did Count 
Tisza warn A-dnk^noh to go there ? If this were 

nV)t so, why did Aiistr'li. slirink from •producing evidence 
rdiould have cleared her from aft, com]:)iidty ? If 
this were not so. wliy iias notliing of the vital correspon- 
dence betwfjen Austria, tind Prussia, during July, 1914, 
been permitted to see the liglit ? If tins were not so, why 
did Prussia so carefully and continuously warn oft •the 
other nations from interfering between Austria and Serbia 
till her own m.obilizaliQn was complete, and ^vhy did she 
► keep up till tiur vc'ry last momtmt the farce of pretending 
•that she ki^iew nothing a.bout tlie ultimatum to Serbia ? 
^Are th^^se the nTtsilR of innocence ? I rncty add one more 
consideration. On February 2nd, 1916, Pijnce Yussuf 
Jzzed-diifi heir to» the Turkisli tlirone. was found dead 
witli>.hi,s throat cut. It w^as from Starnboul that tlie 
German 'll^Tibassador had worked a good many intrigues 
based fin the Serajevo murder ; and the sym])athies c4' 
till* Tlead are known to ha.ve l?ocn witli tlie Allies. 

Is tills another instaiipe of the removal of an incoiivenient 
heir ? The assassinations that have occurred siiK*b July, 
1914, have not%ail been the casual results of over-excite- 
ment, 'nie murder of Jaures in Paris, in 1914 , comes ai 
one end ; at the other is the rrgirder oi Count StUrgkh, 
in 1916, the Austrian Premier, the nominee of the mmv 
dered Archduke, the most significant figure in Austrian 
Clericalism since yie Arcjiduke’s death. • 

The z\ust.dan Emperor’s illness early in 1914 had drawn 
universal attention to Fradcis Perdiifand and the Kaisbr 
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went on in thit spring from Corfu to Miramar for what 
appeai^fed to be a most friendl}? visit. Throe, months later 
the Kaiser invited himself to Konopisht for anoj^^ier per- 
sonal interview, which, as we know, riacTiiot so fortunate 
an ending. I'he War Lord had von Tirpitz with him, 
signiticantly enough, and we are all much better aware 
to-day than wo wen' then of tin* ix'ai thoughts that filled 
the War LorcTs mind. Init, .said tlie Princess Catherine 
Radziwill. in “it became clear to Wilhdm Tl, that* 

the Archduke did not in the least infeucl following him 
in the adventurriris policy wliicii he wms already dreaming 
of, and that all his thoughts were concentrated on tlie 
independent well-being of tlie Austrian Erltpire and ^ on 
family matters.” The real facd/'Ava.s----arui thg^-^KaisSer 
must have been bitterly disapi-Aiiitg/Ty- ^?jcs%nize it at 
this filial ijiter\’i,e\v*v -that tlie Arry^Tuke would not on*>y 
have do'Ae his best to presiu've jAace if he had comf^to 
the tliroae., but was also prepan^d to work for peae<^^ at 
once during tlie illness of the raged Emperor. ^t **is 
pretty certain, ” writes Princess .Radziwill. “ tliat had 
Francis Ferdinand not been murdered in sucli a dastardly 
manner, lie would liave done much to consolidate tlie 
peace of Europe. He had a will of his own. and would 
never liave becona; a puppet in the liaiwls of his Minister.^, 
and ad\iscrs, and lie was far too good a husband and. 
father j:o endanger the existence of lii^rwi^fe and c;|iiidren 
in an adventure wliicli, in any case arid wiiatever<he 
ultimate results, could only liave flone Ijiem harm.” This 
seems to me to be very valual,E' indirect confirppaauir 
from an indcjjendent and unconnected source ofj^ne views 
4 . have expressed since 1914 as to the complicity of Prussia 
ih a murder wluclguas the Princess says, “left the*^ld 
free to 'all the intrigues^of the military party in Austria 
and of«the partisans of war in Germany, and afforded the 
pretext, wliir.h tlie latter had long been ]o»^dng for, to put 
.into execution the programme which plunged the wholes 
of Europe into cjiaos and calamity. Once the Archduke 
had disappeared^ there remained no strong man or char- 
acter in the Austrian Imperial family. The new heir 
was not of the stuff that heroes, or even men of initiative, 
are made.” There w^as, therefore, no one ^o deal* with 
the unscrupulous and overbearing ambition of the Kaiser 
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except an old inan witii one foot in the grjfv^e and no clear 
■ notioif of a^^y^thing that was going on. The|Kafeer. in 
fact, wi^n onai the Archduke was out of the way, liad 
Aii.^ria-Hungai\y in iftis pocket. ^Ve have set'ig since then, 
wJiat he has doife with it. ^ . 

It nuisV^so t)C remembered lliat (hiimt Berclitold (tiie 
Austrian Minister*for Foreign Arfairs) \va5 not nmdi more 
^than^i name in June, 1914. t'cmit 'iisza (the Magyar 
Premier) \fas the^man who thought, planned and acted, 
under tlni inlluciiaa' of tlu- Kaiser ; he was also the man 
wiio (h-aftefl^ihe iilitrnaturn to .Serbia aiaj arranged for the 
Ivaiser's appi'^t'a.l of it, and co-opv^ration in its consequences. 
Hr; had, in fact, fulH'Uowjedge of every detail in the plot for 
war ahd b^diad the tuftlNypport of Conrad von Hoetzondorff, 
the hreo^atiiig vdd . ^ of General Staii. But the Kaiser 
was well a\vaTe that BhTerent \uews ludd l\y others 
ifT Jiigh places in tlie fAustro-lfungariifti iVfonar#liy, tvho 
would gladly accept any compromise; wiilj Russia which 
SeCoia's repjy miglit affred. Among these moderates was 
the Archduke. 'Fhis is why lie had to lx; “ removed ” ; 
hnd the reason why Germany (begiiming as th(; kind*.\nd 
candid friend wl 10 only “ kept the ring ") so soon assiiiTied 
tlie leading role and took charge of affairs herself, was 
because she \vas not only the pairne mover in tlie gigantic 
plot for war, but also the chief a.cc('inplic<; in the murder 
^ whiciy,iegari it,niir^she^could not affoid to gi\-e her weaker 
p^trtiier tin; least cliance of giving a\vay the compromising 
details. • • * 

' Avrljian intrigue, in July, 1914, as it seems to me, 
retiected-'^ij^> mucli of the confused senility of its Emperor 
to take boin and reckless course, thougli in sma^l 
iit?ittl'rs it ni:;y have flung conventional morality' to ttie 
wiiids. I am convinced that thd'Aus.inan lirnper*)! would 
never have sent the uitimatuin to Serbia if he had«'eali.zed 
tlie Kaiser's cy.:tual ]>lot. His ministers, at any rate, 
showed a* most notable reluctance to go foinvard wlien they 
began to saspiect the danger, ^It was, not merely that 
Russia was considered unlikely to fight* with France un- 
prepared and England standing out. Wliat they never 
understood in Vienna was the vast and ciimiiiai duplicity 
of the Prussian *scheme, which certainly embraced the 
absorption of. Austria aftftr her aiTFiv had been used up/ 
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just ci> u.ie Kaiser used up the resources of Bulgaria and 
Turkey wi+h a view to swallowing them latti; on, * 
Prussia,^ with all her sickening seriousness in^sin, has 
shown herself ready to justify any fictidii bd the crjvof 
'Mrnperial I^ecessity : when she had determined to 
open her actual campaign by stabbing a n^ftion in the 
back and robbing the corpse afterwards^ she would iiardly 
be likely to betray any delicately scrupulous hesitat|on as^ 
to the pieliniinary nuirdta* of a mere Austrian Archduke,, 

Mr. H. Wickliam Steed, in the Edinl)-mvji Review for 
October, 1915, hijis thrown a sinister light upon the actual 
crime of Serajevo, whicii beaj's (>111 almost^’’evei\lhing I 
have suggested. Let me seal!, in Hgftt of al) tfiat 
has happened since, a few of the /^iunmstance:^,j^ich led 
up to June 28th, i(}i4, it ; for 

we know now a gre.at deal more tlipfi anyone ever dreati^, 
in thos(H,davs, aiwnt the possibiliiies of Germanic tuipi- 
tude ; and a cliain of deliberate vice l>ecomes clear which 
begins in one murder and ends iv another, wltli inn'uincr- 
able horrors forming every bloodstaiueti link between. 

/■\tter the iGaiser and von Tiiyltz had visited the Arclt- 
dnkc' Francis Ferdinand at Konopislit in June, 1914, the 
Archd.nke and liis vlfe left lor Bosnia at the end of the 
montii to inspect the T5th Army ('orps, Coniit Tisza 
must lia\-e known sonelhing, for he warned him not to 
go. But though a sick man be pvas-f;o ^coward, ^nd he 
can liave suspected little of the 'awful truth. The v’V.Ty 
efficient police at Serajevo, who had* most completely 
protected the Emperor on a former occasion, wertv^-coief 
they need do notliing, as all arrangements for ..ftiieguard- 
^ng the heir to the Imperial tlirone would bV in charge 
o( the iniiitary, sncli arrangements whatever 
made, ^Tcneral Potiorek, commanding tlie i5tli ATrny 
Coip/S, ^lid not even provide an csc'ort. Tlie bomb that 
exploded on tlie way to the Town Hall ,y/as thrown by 
one Cabrinovitcli, the son of an Austrian polite agent, 
whom the Slerbian autliorities had tried to expel from 
Belgrade as an agent provocateur, though they refrained 
from doing so on receiving a certificate of good conduct 
from ^the Austro-FIiingarian consul ; and Cabriiiovitch is 
known to have been in the Arfetrian Legation, in Belgrade 
three wrecks before tke murden The Ar>clidtike expressed 
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in the Town his very natural displeasure at what had 
diappetied, thcgigh he added to an aide-deA^anjp : 4 ” The 
fellow V'jll get the Golden Cross of Merit for this." And 
certainly tilt Irhperi^l Family did not appear transported 
witli grief after *the second attempt had fatally •suc- 
ceeded. a member of the suite Potiorek's only reply 
was, "■ Do yoii^thipk Scft'ajevo is full of assassins ? " The 
royal pair left the Town Hall to go to tile hospital where 
*the UKin wr)unded in the first attempt had been taken ; 
and, as their driver did not know tlie way, they were* 
guided by Potiorek# At a certain point tite royal car 
W'as deliberaWy slowed down. Prinzip 4 .ook careful aim, 
point-blank, Sivd k;i^|ed both the Archduke and his wite. 
As*sGon ,as the boda>f liad been taken indoors, Potiorek 
W'ent in alone- ''ud riilei the Archduke's corpse for his 
pipers. He returned 'assembled company saying: 

sad misfortune Jias^happened. Nov# let us h%ve some- 
thihg to eat." The police at once led bands of hooligans 
( ’Seinned to liave bayners all ready) to loot tlie lioiiscs 
of the Serbs. Not a single soldier or policeman has ever 
'been dismissed, or even reprimanded, for the negligrmce 
responsible for the murder. Potiorek, wlio was not re- 
mov'^ed from his command till tlie Serbian army had routed 
his attack, mncli later, was sent into a inailhouse ; a doiibly 
wise precaution, for whatever lie may happen to say latei^ 
on it^can alwiky^i-iiie ]^:)int(;'d out that the evidence of a 
' witness from a lunatic asylum is luicoirviuciiig. Yabrino- 
vitch, vdio made, the first attempt at assassination which 
is also removed. Tlie Ikulin Press early in 1916 
annoiilt^gd that he had " died at Theresienstadt." 

Nothinl!^ of tke Trial following the murder had been 
heanl until October 28th, 1914, wken tlie following #*1- 
nolincenient was published by Austria about tin; sentence 
passed ; • ^ 

" The prisoners Daniio Ilio, Veljko Cabrilovic, Nedo ^ 
Kerovio, Misco Jovanonic and Jakov Milov ic are sentenced 
to death by strangulation. Mikav Karovic is condeinnbd 
to imprisonment for life. Daniio Ihnncep, Nedjelko 
Cabrinovitch and Torifko Grabez are sentenced to iln- 
prisonment for twenty years." 

In Austjia 's tiltimafunf to Serbia of July 23rc!, 1914, <1 
the whole ’of Si^rbia wasdield comprehensively responsible; 
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for the nnirder;- ajid Serbia was ordered '' ig institute pror 
ceedings ;!^>aii1st all participants in Serbia dii the plot 
June 28t}i. Delegates appointed by tlie Imperial and 
Royal Government will take part tlfe itivestiga?ijon 
rdatnng tlier^:to ; also to arrest witlic^U: delay Voislav 
Tankossitch, and one Milan Ziganovitcli, an*ejnploye in 
the Serbian State service, whose conip\icity in the Sera- 
jevo crime has been established/' The reply was asked 
^ for by 6 p.m. of Saturday, July 25t]i 1 Yet ev^en by that '* 
time Serbia replied ■'* Voislav Tanld;)ssitch has been 
arrested, bu\ Milan Ziga.no\atc}i liad esca*ped,^ and he ii;as 
a subject of the ‘'Aiisiro-Hungarian MonarrkyJ* * All tlie 
accused were Austro- Thingarian subje^'hs. ' 

In July, i()i6, the Berlin Lohrla^keiger, an org^ya of the 
German Foreign Office, annquncyCi thatj,!^..; German mili- 
tary authorities liad^'‘ discoverea " in tii.e Seii,)ian arcluv«s 
at Nish (Jocuinent^ containing plait^ for the murder of iive 
late AustroTIungarian .Heir- Apparent, and "the nafnes 
of several Serbian officers who p;u*ticipated in the plpl*" 
Despite? tlie exposure of their claim to liave " cliscovered 
in tjie Belgian, archives at Brussels the notorious Anglo* 
Belgian " Conventions," the German military authorities 
were apparently still jealous of tlie laurels ^von by Austro- 
Hungarian dipiornac)' in the field of forgery by the fabri- 
•'cation of the famous anti- Serbian documents exposed in 
the Friedjung trial. To ])o]ster up ths^rimv Nish " docu- 
ments "*1110 Serbian Colonel Raaovitcfi was arreted mf 
the concentiaftion camp of Grodig. near §ab:barg,,and was 
sent to the military prison at Salzburg to await 
before the Sarajevo Military Tribunal, on the ot 

being an accessory in the Serajevo mun’^ers. «fsothing is 
kno wn of hisd'att^t All we do know is tliat by thenmd’ 
of April,^ 1916, the triaK for high treason "^instituted* at 
Serajevc^was announced to have endfM. Sixteen persons, 
among them the ex-Deputy Vasin Gogiii and the priest 
Mattia Poppovitch, \vere sentenced to death, and sixty- 
efght persons to penal servitude extending from one to 
twenty years. Ainong the latter are the ex-Deputies 
V6f, Islav, and Besavuvitch, who were sentenced to eigh- 
teen years' penal servitude, Gosta Bozitch to sixteen years, 
Maksim Solie to twelve yearsAaitd GjoVo Simu to five 
yeiu's. Fifty -five persons were acquitted^ 
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. Political plolis involving assassination are not uncommon 
Gn Balkcy*. In October 1916 at Buchai^st^it was 
proved \liat several conspirators were instructed by the 
Chji^f of Police *at ^badapcst and two captains of the 
Austrian Geneml. Staff to assassinate M firatiario* the 
Roumaimn* Minister of War, with two of his colleagues 
w^hose 5iyinpat)jief*\vere \vitli the Entente., The plot failed, 
^biit t^e conspirators were sent fur trial before the Criminal 
*Court. 
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The very book called J' Accuse-, of en- 

light for the 

/^Tman people/' ■^as 
^ piii)lish€d in Lausanne, 

. ■ where Dr. Aiiton Siitgr 
|Apiih 1915) assum^:v^ 
responsibility for JSihe 
^ work of “ a Grnrp^n 
pati'iot '■ \fho reiTfains 
anonymous, but wh<i; 
in liis own words (Eng- 
iisli translation by 
Alexander Grey; Hod- 
(ier and Stoughton, ^ 
Loi^lpi]^ 1915), is ‘‘ un~ 
•‘er'fr npted and incg^r- • 
ruptible, is not bought 
and not for 
born on Genj?i:^il*^soil, 
trainc^i in (^Aman cub 

Pits B.<..v,A«r.v. P„ (-■ .o,x.M 

sFrcL€HRv.-M . . aiicehtiy, Ills ^spe-^ch, 

aivl thought ” (p. 423). 

I see nn lea^^on io disbelieve this ; and it is clear that the 
work was puldished in Switzerland duetlfy owiiyg to the, 
rigid censorslhp enforced in his own coiiVitry, which he 
ap>ostrophises as ; follows* {pp. 424-5): “ Long ago the 
tmerny knew the truth ; there is no one in the wliole world 
\vho does not know it. . . . But Germany, you alone 
contnlue to sleep, in adl your# uorigliteousness, the sleepy 
• of^the ridite^^us. 4 . .^Do you l)elieve that th^ siia would* 
. 356 . ■ K ■ 
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not rise if yoii^were to wall up your windows ? Do you 
%elievd that Jiiie daystar would not shine Ibecaus^ your 
bat's ey^s cannot endure its radiance ? Be sure that 
in s^iteMf ail obstacles, will penetrate into your 
closed dwellings.#. . . Open and let her in . ^ And he 
adds the prophecy : “ Should those who counsel the 
German Empeiy>r in Tail . . . then \vt; in ay safely say, 
as propliesied, the great general march will be 

followed b\»the great crash, th<ni the death knell will have,* 
struck, not for jlKi Government alone, but also for the 
monarchy,"^ In tli* following pages all tlil* facts and 
opiriions\re of tlie autlior oi J'AcAise, and rny own 
cental men t s nut v 1 ) B ’ asil y d i st i ]} g > i i s i \e <1 . 

The author’s fo art chapter (onphasizefl the terrible 
sufferings of tlie ))C()pIe,i^ot.on]y in tlie trenclK^s but at 
; he contrasts the rV:ldessness tlie upper classes 
ofdiK* aristoruvun^, to wlu'ui war»was onl}# a great 
adventure, and its prize prestige. ]:hit he urges tire moral 
th.>' vefornr^; aiC' now te»-.entiah and that if this iiorrible 
>vnr does not ju’udurc them, '■ Under the [iacid surfrice of 
rtiternal peacr; the sectliing waters arr^Tu agitation, boying 
and bubbling. ^Voe to those wiro refuse: to hear the &ul>” 
terranean noises, . . (p. 385}. He points out that " on 

the old system of armed peace judgment has been passed 
(p. 387) . . . ev(ni the guilty party will now recognize 
that Ills military \)j epaialiems, all his opposition tcj 
erery proposal to bring about an understanding, have 
brouglit fliim no ,'ulvamtage. ...” ,H(; hopes for a federa- 

tlje nations, a covenant of peace, without any 
sherihc?!H;r)f sot’ereign rights, in vlre interests of each party 
to the pa^ and*of the wdiole world. The nations woiijd 
shfronder yte possibility of ruining Mhemselves tme 
others— -nothing mort;.” And. would gain* the im- 

measurable possibilifies of expansion conErred l)\vseeurit\ 
and by the gain of what armaments have w’asted. Hii 
view of'* the war is tliat it will l>e a drawn battle, witliom 
a decisive \ictory for eiilua side, and ip tins very fact Ii< 
seas the possibuily of eouditioris of peaee to which no con 
quered or embittered antagonist can fairly object. Tin 
Rii^lrt to make war, or " The Kiglit to do Wrong,” is th< 
only thing, of which any ixhtion will be deprived. But Ir 
sees that this would be* impossible under*»^\tocratk 
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miJitarist HoMnzcfllem Dynasty or a milkarist Pnissiasi 
constjfut for the German Empire. An(i»Jie‘ (pTotes the*'' 
Peace. Manifesto ado[)tc(i i)y the International JParty at 
Basle in Novcrinber, which stated iPthe gOAferm 

ing *Pov/er.s tait off the possibility of .m>rma} continued 
development. an<} thereby incite tlie proletari^k>e to des» 
perate measures, thrtv would iheinselvei have to bear the 
wliole responsibility for the consequences of the* crisi^ 
provolced by them." J;,iiife.s. in tac|, onl\* confirmed 
Bebela opinion when he said " the nv;)re terrible the 
Euroj:K\an war, tlie greater and niofr* terrilVe w)irld be 
the revolution voiicli would (msue." concludes; 

" If the propliecy of Bebel Ik-is not Realized toatiy, 
will it be realized to-morrow ? liAvill tla; more certainly 
be realized the more our leaderr^tontinuc to pursue, after 
the war is over, tt^^ criminal olirKlness which }urs misled 
them in tl' his war. 

But the rnciSt powerful ]>arr. of the book is ilie eiiiclda' 
tion, from documentary evidence, tcd tlic crinKv>f Getiuhiiy 
in beginning war. ^ " 'Tlie (icnnan Govermnent (p. 413) 
had only to grasp the hand so often offered by Englaiitl 
— from the first Ifague Conference down to the last pro- 

pfssrds of Grey at the end of July, 1914 -and all that tve 

are to-day iioping, longing, and striving for would have 
been gained beton; now witiir.ut shedding a. di'Oj) of blood.’* 
And he^poiuis out for wiiat triviaj pri?te\1..s all thl^i blood 
is now being slied (p. 417). "It is not because of ♦a 
squabble between Austria and Seiida 4)bout a •harbour^ 
but because of other trifles which are far more 
character, that twenty million men in the Mo\w^of their 
are to-day rending eadi other’s liesti. Itns because 
of*a misiinderst-tndiit:. a (|uosticjn of It'gal yU;erpret;l!i.on, 
wliich ca^aid ha.'/e been settled by half an hour’s consulta- 
don bekveen experts , . . whether I3ie Austrians sliould 
[re allowed to collabcaate in Serbia in jii^iicial or police 

mvesiigation these and similar world-shaking (Questions 

-according to thi; assertjou of tlie guilty parties them- 
selves, for tliey Vlo not yet ackTiowledge their secret 
ntentions to make war." As he points out (p. 369), 

' No knew what took plaai in ^ the world, and 
especially in Germany, in the four\lays Cetwean July 31st 
md Augu. c '4ih.'^ The Gerrnan*official story. was that the 
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Russians and F^rencli had attacked, and eyen tlie vSocial 
'■ Democrats hev^to the rescue of the menaced Imthfjrland 
and voted the war credit like lambs. When the Socialists 
sho^id of "ifscontent, a quarrel was fomented among 
them which has, far, scjo^ed its purpose, liut its effects 
cannot bc^liAable — tlie truth is liound to come out, sooner 
or later, and it^ wiF be fealized that “ The promise given 
was a jiiecessity of the past ; the broken word was a iiecc^s^ 
?dy oi the ]%reseiil/' The real aims of Hie Kaiser at wide,^ 
territorial conqiueds all over the world are becoming 

more and mj^re deaf to even-one in Germany. But llie 
attempt dominion is an anaehitajism, an “ his- 

torical ietrogv»>r» " As the aullru' puls it, “ Our aim 
is unattainal)ku and the means a<fe>pterl to attain it are 
criininai . . . any peacfdwhiidj might mort: or less accord 

m.' Sucli a dominion wou)\l;>e brn; armrcl truce. . . . 

'*^ur,ivar woirld contimj^usly give birth '§.) a.nothe^.'’ But 
eveiA^ day ])riugs iilunYination nearer. 

State of tV-ar 'dproc airiierl on July gist, .1.014, 
placed tfu^ intellectual life of (ferurmy under the super- 
vision of gmierals. and (p. 3) “ has produced the result 
that nine-tenths of the wliole Gennaii liav'e blindly 

followed tlie dexterously coined piirases about the ' stale 
#of defence which is (ooa'd u[H)n us/ aboht tlie ' struggle 
.. for out freedom ami cnlt\ire against aggression and oppres- ’ 
sion.' . T)i« 5># :«id ^imilar ]dirase;> liave been used 
*w»th the conscious intention of deeda'iug the German 
people, *.}i inflarni^jg its pauiotism. and of iifspiring it to 
Wi>^t:erable and incaiculaldc sacrih<;0:> in \vca,liii and life/*’^ 
Gerrnairs of the higliebl eminence joined in that deception 
of the rnasii's. ‘*lf we bad not read it daily in print, \ve 
would not h.i\;e l)dicvcd that tlie iui.ulk-ctnols of GonnaMv 
couid iiave persuaded tliornseh'cy and the Gennaja people 
that German cuitur?^ is in danger and. trait it .^nist be 
defended with Zepp(-ims and ..p-cen timet re artillery.’' 
But the* writer* realizes quite clearly how .such doctrines 
(and tlieir practical results) are estinuUed liy the woi'fd 
outside. “ f sliould like to secTiow Giwiada, India, Aus- 
tralia, a.nd New Zealand would acclaim tljc GcrniiAt 
conqueror wdio, as the Chancellor lias so beautifuUy ex- 
pressed it to an Arneri<!la.n^journalist, is destined to bring 
freedom to'the vo^d. Ckarity begins at who' 
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imposes bondage in liis own house carmoj bring ireeclom 
to the wcvdd.* ... Tlie English colonies wMI^defeiic! them- 
selves to the hist ship and the last man before ^hey give 
lip English freedom and independence n*nd ^nirrend?!: to 
Gennan boiiflage and oppression (p. 20^. Germany says 
she is ligiiting for the Ireedoin and security o*f kerself and 
others. But the word “ freedom is ciinic^iisly interpr<?ted 
by the junkers, Anyone who allows liirnself 
^ or write or speak otherwise than is ple^ising to*the govern - 
ing class is suppressed, punished, or, if ng#:^d be. shot dead. 
Tiiat is ttu* freedom wliich they m(*an ” 109) ; and 

'‘security” lias^also an odd meaning hr^'^^'tbe Junkers. 
“They mean” (p. .n;i) "security cost, without 

respect to the viglit of natiouali^s or the free destinies 
of nations,” The truth is.th.^ (i) plans for this war, 
both, military and 4X)litica], lj;dl .long been .ma<:^-;cjrv bolh 
Germany and Aif^tria, (2) t'Oth hjjd determined to lausl? 
popvtiar enthusiasm V)v leprcsimting it as a " v/ar of libera- 
tion,” (3) but its real ol^jccts wen# the hcgonoiVy' of Hurb'pe, 
the <iestruction of tlie British Empire, and (.-iermaii 
doipinioTi of the ivorld. These three points, in so niaiiy 
words, the German author sets himself to prove. 

Th.e second cliapter of this volume is one of tin; many 
pieces of r(;cent writing whicli inake it alm(.ist incredible 
* that nonf;: of us foresaw the catastrophe. By the light of 
1914 wc see its indicati{,)ns everyw^ereT (liir writeii begins 
very rrdurally with Bernhardi s w'orks, which have alreaily 
been analysed for my readers in the. vm'ly psgos of thi^ 
‘vo,lume ; and T need now add nothin.g to wliat I then^fStc 
except the additional ]'»roof here given cd' Befnhardi's 
tuithoriiy and piopulaiity among his fehow (^imtrymen, 
w’kich so many •Engftsh critics used to deriy. ThoTc;juef 
point nvidc is that " Bernhardi expressly excludes an 
ofiensivy war on the part of the Trfple Entente, and he 
indicates that the only way of arrivi.ag^at the desired 
world war, and at the same time at world dominion, is 
tFiat Gei'many nni^;! act a§ an agenl provocafeur, and must 
so shuffle the cards that the other side will be compelled 
td attack,” Our author mentions Frobenius also, pointing 
out tti^t this author's theme (the famous " preventive ” 
war) was highly commended Uy Ihe Ci*)vvn Prince, and 
that, if then«the same* war cannot also be “ de- 
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fensive/’ and ^len all official utterances* (in 19x4) froni 
^he Iifxpenal,i^:>eech from, the Palace on Jiljy .jisn down 
to the SDeech of tlie Cixanceilor of December 2n,d, 1914, 
ara!)randecf aslfes. « He explains that if the increase in 
wealth and prosf)erity is indeed so enormous as is rocog- 
nixed byJBemhardi and others, why <vas tliere any ciamour 
for "a place in ihe sfin ” ? What more did Cennany 
45) ? If Germany was too small tc support its 
popuktion* why liavi? the einigj'ati^m figures steadily 
gone down fron^ ^44>oo in 1881 to 1S.500 in 1912 ? If' 
Germany wj|iited rnfire colonies, and was obliged to send 
oat lier she had no room ioh tlienc how is it 

thai: only her white citizens were living in her 

colonies in 1913 ? And why did her commerce with her 
colonies amount to five n,»iJhopssteiling only, ont of a total 
oFa th qir^ ind millions for^r whvde tyde in 1912 ? 'fhe 
answer is sirn^k*. Geniiany's inrst custoyiers and 
h.e.r'^rue colonies werc^ the mark-ds of EnglaiKl, Franco, ^ 
RitS'OT, fta'i^jg America. Jh'azil, tlie Argentiivn- -countries 
she could never possesu. I siKudd myself pi'efer to put it 
t/lat the German is not a c(dorust Init d parasite. Fvey in 
tJi(| United States, where the great majority of Gorman 
emigrants ilocked for so many years, tlj-ey did not become 
•Americans ; they fed on the Americans and remained 
'German. The autlior’s chief er>n)jort is thai these emh ^ 

^ grants, #at a.n>^iEtef having given up German citizensliip, 
*wfll be the only rich Germans left after the war. *To-day 
Germany^ has losli American goodwill, and lias lost not 
r 54 t!y her colonies, but hm markets too ; thougli in 191.^. 
she possessed every possible atlvaiitage, for Inn* exports 
were over 3^ per ■cent, above her imports, and to -day sire 
Iias^ ftfst 425 j;ni]lions sterling in t*i.cIo “ enernp^ 

countries alone, trade wliich u'il! never return pi eipial 
volume for generatiofls. If rviiat she had in, 1914 ^vas not 
enough, then it was not merely “ a place in tlie sun ” she * 
•sought lA' war* it was all tire smisliine for herself and 
shadow (p. 6.1) for the others ; ^not equal privileges, but 
her owm leadership. • 

German foreign policy for many years had only suU- 
ceeded in inspiring fear and distrust in everybody.^ But 
►the Triple had many notable diplomatic 

successes, such as Bosnia* and Hei^egoviti^t tor* 
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Austria, Tripoli and the isJa’iids for Italy, the 

open <:\ooivTi Morocco and an actual slice ot^ French •Congo»^i 
for (iennany ; and no greater diplomatic ifriumph tlian 
Serbia’s reply to Austria in July, ha« e^^er been 

achieved, thi^^ugh this repl}* itself was njade the pretext 
for European war. This is, after all, a brilliant But 
Gennan}' kept grumlrliag tliat she couy not get enough 
attention fo her. And ilie GennaiG (T;own Prince 
wrote books about the '‘martial spirit” and*the Gdecl^ 
*sive factor of the sword.” And thuinaJ'i. ’politicians loudly 
complained of ” tlu' police of encirrh-inent/’ as if tlie fact 
that she was g»-|)gra])hical]y cential was be' imputed 
as a crime tr» nations on the east or Ttcr. She was, 

at any rate, careful never to suggest tfie enormous strategic 
value of that central pr'sititm, tvhich rniglit liave been 
considered just as ” aggrt‘ssiv^‘ geographically, as t'ke 
accidf’Ut^d positions of ldan.ee'' and. Russia on theGnavr^H 
Europe. She also talked loudlv al^sut England’s jeal^^usy 
and envy, But when did Englaiul e\’er ]>ractica.lly <;^^:;Uibit 
these feelings ? W’liy should Englaiul’s fiictidship with 
Russia or France be more dangerous to European peai#e 
tlum Germany's strict military alliances willi Austria or 
Italy ? What are the piatoG of Eiigiaiurs aggressive 
intentions, or of Ru.ssia’s. or of Id'ance’s '? What are the^ 
* proofs that England was lighting against German . 
commerce? If she wa- really a liafion of sliop- 
keepers*” would she try to kill ii?r best customer ^ Did * 
she really \tant war:' ft does not look like^it if we 
.examine her whole policy since ilic fu'st Hague Confertiiief 
oi 1S09. 

When tlie Tsar issued his famous P^ace Manifesto in 
Ai'gust, 1S98, was England or Gerniany who laughed 
at it ? ^Germany's representative at the ^Confercnc?' of 
1899 was Professor Stengel, who was*' more malicious than 
anyoneViii his attacks on the Peace Manifesto. At the 
Conference England led the world in her (Aforts for peace, < 
With ” France, ivussia, America, and natnraliy ail the 
smaller States. ()n the ‘other side, iiowever, there con- 
stantiy stood Germany with her true ally, Austria-Hungary 
(p. 80) . . . Germany liad the uiKlisputtxl merit of having 
barrea the way to a decisive ^ep^forwiyrd in the peaceful. 
*organizatii2i;l3^.j?l the ^lations (p. 82).” Even before the 
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Conference (March, tSQq) Goschen had deckired in favour 

regulation bxjl^treaty of the system of armaments.# Tiiis 
was confirnic^i by Joseph Chamberlain in. July, 1903. 
Englk^h Libccais ,-^iike t'aTxipbell-Bannernuui, G rey, Haldane , 
IJoyd George, .A^squith, and others, continiv-vasly fonght 
against tlie policy of Inige armaments as most dangerous 
to peace. And in 1906 Sir Edward Grey scad in the House 
of Commons : iSfo greater service coukrtJie .Hague (.Ion- 
i%renc<? do tt-han to make the cmidilions of peace less^ 
expensive than are at the pnosent time.” And in 

July, 1906, Cainpbeil-Bannerman urged the •Interparlia- 
mentary “ in the name of huraanit^v. to go iiito the 

Hague ("onferen^, as we ourselves Itope to go, pledged 
to diminished charges in respect of armaments.’* But at 
this second Conference (p. 8y) “ Austria and G-ermany 
inj^dc; once again a gioriou,'.., exception , again tlie way 

< tc ^rogf'eSs was barnMl" tlermany, ii. fact, offered a 
detcfmined resistance fo the least proposals for disarma- 
me’'‘t 'Y peace, Our tr^le of glory," says the author on 
p. 90, '* thaf of being everywhere a drag on the peacefvil 
understanding between the nations, will remain ui)(Jis- 
puled, but it can scarcely contribute to making us loved 
throughout the world/’ 

England had several times pointed out the suspicions 
likely to be created when CTcrmany, tlie first military ' 
’ power, began a tremendous navy as well. " Wiiat 

-"wquld Germany, what \\^)nid the wlioie of Europeysay if 
England, ^the leadjug Power on sea, were Middenly to 
1: :'.gin to create a force by land winch, sooner or later*- 
migiit become equal to the Clcrman in strength ? " (p, 9.1). 
Nothing would induce Germany to alter her famous naval 
law. in thr^Reichstag on March got!*, tlie Impeiifef 
Chabtellor, corumenting on a speev;h by Sir Grey, 

decia]‘ed I, lie quest iuiP of an agreement as to annulments 
yas uisbluble as long as men were men and States were 
^States {ix 97). ^In the autumn of the same year, after 
Morocco, England again empliasized desire for bettc? 
relations, and when Lord Haldane went to Germany in* 
1912 he " put to the Chancellor and to Admiral von Tirpitz 
the very proper question : What would be the use of 
'negotiations aiming at fsienjjiy relations between the two 
‘Pow’-ers, if Germany was going at [he saisr . mornent .to 
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incn^^so^ battle-fleet as a precaution sS-gainst England 
and theniby compel England to a correspapding mcrearf" 
on her side ? (p. 98). As a price for lessening Jier naval 
construction, Gennauy demanded 'icither riiore not., less 
than the obbgation for Britain of 'uncont?ition.ai neutrality 
in the event of any European conflict in which- Germany 
might be involved (p. 99). 1 may nete in passing how 

clearly tliis is confirmed by tlie Note publislied ^>3^ Sir 
^Edward (jrey on September ist, 1915. And what was 
Germany to do, when Engiand promised to stand aside ? 
She offered “ an unbinding, unwritteii, tempyrary retarda- 
tion, which invitlved no reduction in nayV construction '' 
(p. 100) d But Sir Edward Grey did'^.iot give up his 

’ A» tlie exact teim.s of the ohfr jiiade by Prur^sia to I.ord Haldane 
in 1912 , are uf \'ital importa?iC(.‘. ’’quote tlio text: as follows 

(I'j The lu'gh coiitra.ctiiig puides assure ea.cl'i t:)tj\€?'emuTaja!iy 
of tlieir vlesire of peace and incndshipb (2) They will, not \dthe.f 
01 iherii ruako or prepare to make any (iinproyoked) attack upon 
tlie otiier, or join ni any comliinatio’*. or design against tfre other 
.for purposes ot aggression, or bccuine party to anyhdan 01 naval 
c«r ^military e.nteijrnsc alone or in coinhination with i,n.ry otlihr 
Power directed to such an end, and declare tlunnselves not to be 
bound l)y any such erigageinent:. (.p H either of the. high con- 
tracting parliCvS becomes «;-ntaiigied in a war with one or raore 
Powers .in which it cannot ht; said to be the aggressor, the othea: 
party wili. at least c>bsr;rve loward.s the Power so i;nta.ngled a benevc ‘ 
lent neutrality, and will nse its utmost endeavour i'<n' tlie localiza**' 
tion of the coniiict. If either of tlavvbigti contracting q:>arties is 
forced h) gc> to wav Iry obvioiis vocation tio.ni, a third yjarty, ^ 
they bind the nisei ve.s to enter into an exchange of views concerning 
/heir attitude in .such a contikt. Cj) Tbo duty of neutrauty wlu>:h 
arises out oi the preceding articie has no application in so tar as 
it may rxut be reconcilabio with existing agree ruents which the 
contracting parties have already made, v (5) The making of 
nsxv agreements, ’./hifdi .ender it ijnpossibi<.i .for <.'itiicr* of the-jxuiies 
to observe neutrality tovxihls the other beyond vrhat i.H provided 
by the preceding hmitation, is cxdudedj in confonnity with Die 
provisiou.s in Article 2. (0) The high contracting parties, declare 

tiiat they will do all in their iiower to prevent diiforences .'i.nd mis- 
understandings arising between cither' of them other Powers T*. 

It will, of course, be obvious (with regard to the crucial articles, 
Mos. 4 and 5) that Serniany^was already allied with Austria, while 
"England was aliied' with nobody. This meant that all Prussia 
had to do was to put up Austria as thr?. nominal principal, which, 
in 1914, she did. But fortunately she had not tied our hands in 
advance, as she expected. She had, of counsc, rejected V’iscourit 
Grey's simple proposal that neither (Germany nor England should * 
take ; t io any jiggresAve de.sign -against the other, Bigt Beth* 
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^efforts. He ga #0 a promise of aon-aggressioj\ in ^he widest 
^iise of the wOrd. What reason could Germany luive to 
refii^ tliis, ay]es3-— and there's the rub 1 — unless Ger- 

maay herseft liad ag^nessive intentions towards her ntugh- 
hours ? ” (p. ik>2). Then came .WinstoA ChurchiiVs 

fan'ikii.us tiffer, v that .^ny retardation or reduction in 
Geiman constr-ictton should be foUo\ved*by this country’' 
yi* iikctproportion ” (p. 104). It was never eveji. a.nswered. 
The Chancellor li^is said that Germany is fighting foC" 
Security from •attack, for development foii her forces, 
unhairtfDeyM:! fatteiition t»> her ouiture/'* How could she 
have got these cheaply tlian by accenting tlic English 
proposals ? Tiie* truth is that for many years the Kaiser 
had hated England and drawn liis country into a gradually 
increasing animosity against which all friendly overtures 
^ vSome eigiit ^’ears ago T>r. William Bayard 

Hah; (whose interview*, vith the Civnvn T^ince I mfmtioncd , 
lii the Preface) had a con\'ersation witli tlie 'Kaiser wliich 
dis]')la/ed. sich insarnc aliiruosity against Great Britain 
snd japan, tfiat the (German Government hastened to 
buy up every copy tluw' could get of tiic American rna*ga- 
zirie in whiich it liad been published. But it remains on 
record. It justifies and preilgures ail the bitterness of 
S^mnhardi. ♦ 

'■ From wliat jias been said above, it serans clear that 
,^Engian(I* had lib* aggntfu intentions. Then, wjiat of 
France ? Boulangisni was dead. And in ^une, 1902, 
Jaures sahi in the*ChambeTt of Deputies that it was tim^^ 
to forget the ideas of revanche^ to become reconciled vvitli 
history, and to free the nations of Europe from tlie in* 
tolerable buiUlen dl armaments ” (p. 113). Jdis speech wy# 
alrno^f* imaniim.v(isry approved. ?\.nd wliat of Russia ? 
Why did (.iermany de^ilare war on her when slie was in the 
n‘idule;-of friendl}^ conversations with Austria, f^iwards 
wlioni (and not jowards Germany) she had several times 
been in a state of tension? Why did official Germany* 
vStart the war by saying Russia was attiA'king Gennany?^ 

man-fiollweg's real surprise at our attitude concerning Belgium 
in 19x4 clearly shows that, since the proposals oi 19x2 huitjftd bis 
pwn jlolicy, he had tvtken itfforigraiitcd that we should act: upon 
them. Both i*e and the Kaiser are prone to tno lauich 

granted* * * 
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Wliat wa(> she/attnckirig Germany for? J-' Wherc^is tlie 
truth Id be found ? What are we realty aimiiig at 
Against wJiorn and for what are we fighting ? Ii8). 

The Entente was not an ofl'cMsive alliance V it \\'as ceinthjited 
only'' by a corhinori h‘ar of Germany and ‘>her itnperialistie 
efforts” (p. 120). fn June, lord, M. Sa^onoff,- Russia's 
P'oreign Minister, fully confirmed this;- And the course 
of events from July 2ist to August 5th, IQI4, \vere in 
tliemst'lvcs suihcierit proof of it. Though *^^i.issia and 
France hadjaoth received ultimatums from Germany, it 
was not until August .jtli that tliey Enow Eygiand would 
fight on the sojia^atc question of that ncujyplity of Belgium 
of which we were a guarantor. There ware no offensive, and. 
defensive alliance between England, France and K.ussia 
before August. 1914. It was Germany who bound {.he 
three together in mratual s^^i-defonce agains^^Jier of/n 
aggressitm. ' » v" 

Seri:»ia liad Ixicn threatened by Austria in 1909. Tlie 
same thing liapjxmed. as Giolittl revealed, iujqigA .Why 
have Gennant* and Austria preserved ” the silence jof 
deatli ” (p, 122) about tlie Ilalian rev<3lation ? Becaause 
it made tlwir aggit'ssive infen tion.s perfectly clear. Why 
is Italy hghting against tliera both toalay ? Because those 
intentions were aggressive ; and Itah^’s attitude is ” morally 
and legally incontestalde ” (p. 124). 

Germany wanted war because the Fruitautn Jun<?<ers saw 
with iK^rror^ind alarm ” the increasing democrat isatioir' of 
Germany ” (p. 1:26). Their way- par tv, though a; nii.tiority, 
was strong and highly organixed. The forces of peace 
were not organized at all The Kaiser himself was gradu- 
ally overq>ersiiaded by the war-party. He showed this 
first at HaTubunr in'junp, 19,12 (p. rag). Alartial tlTCmghts 
were still furllier inilauied hv ” the boisterous banquets 
ill celerratioii of the War of Liberation of 18:13.” .Finally, 
we had the spectacle of tiu^ Kaiser, in tin; last days of 
July, 1914, ” tluctuaiing to and fro fjctween tlietiesire fof 
jieace and the tlireat of war, between intimidation and 
^sincerity, pursuing so long tlic policy of the mailed hst 
ttiat gradually all policy disappeared and only the niailed 
list was left ” (p. 134). Tlwse striking words dose what 
may be called the preliminary portion taf the, book, and in. 
the t^vird diaj^fter the anonymous author, proceeds to a 
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Oeaciiy exaniinatioi! of the diplomatic documents from 

*12. i3^to p. ' t 

it was at SIX in the eveamg of Juty 23rd tliat the Austi-o- 
Huu^ariifn <ifov<^fniT^nu hanchxl l])e Serbia n (ioveniment 
its very formidablti Note containing liu; tij^mands made 
after thi^ Mcii-Duke liad been assassinated. The place 
of 'Ttiis assassi^i^on in Gennanic diplomacy has been 
fully discussed elsewhere in tins volume. The Austrian 
Nt>te Sieniaitded of the Serbians, among (diu-r things, tha^ 
they sliouid arxr^at the collaboration in Serbia of repre- 
sentatives oj^ the /W'stro- 1 lungarian Govorinfamt for the 
snppr(l>si 5 n of ijte sulnre'dw nao'Ciaeni:^ directed against 
the territorial irj:egtity of the IMonarchv." A tiniedimit 
of forty eight hours was fixed, so tiiat the a.ns\ver had to 
be given l:)y six p.m. on July 25th, rliough it was well 
k’iiowri tiiat an immenioriai •?omnnmitv^>f mcc and religion, 
C(f traditions amf interosH. ♦ existed between 

K.u^.^ia and Serbia , anfi tiiercdore a document already dihi- • 
cult e^Aough for Sv..rbia 1^:> camsidrtr alone w(juld have to 
be considered by lit.sr and Itassiii in this extremely 

sl¥)rt limit, wiilch Austria sharply refira’d to extend, wet'll- 
out giving any valid reasons for her refusal (p. Flie 

daiTger of this course had been recognizial on July 21st 
*by the Austrian Ambassador at Belgrade (p. 317), who^ 
"iTointed out: that in reckoning witli Serlna '' a war for the" 
positioi:;, ot tli^ as a tireat Power, even for its 

e:iistcnce as such, cannot be permanently avtJtded ; 
and on jply 23rd j^iount Berclitold instructed ins Arnbas- 
sad<;r in London tliat tire ^me-liinit had been imposed 
order to avoid tlie " dilatory arts " of Serlha, and tlrat the 
Austrian deniands “ could not be made the subiect of 
negoti^tionsSnd compromise.” T}e:’*AiisMian Red 
it niky be sairi at once, unveils Austria’s real .attitude 
with appalling lucidity, leaving no doubt as to her real 
guilt, and showing, by its omissions, that she was fully 
fc:ouscious of thevrime slic endeavoured to conceal. There 
is no evidence in it whatever to corrobrnutc the constaflt 
assertions of the German GoveiTuneivi tfeat Germany hac^ 
repeatedly pressed Austria to assume an attitude of 
niDderation and conciliation. Biit there is abundant testi- 
mony that Au5trii> (beinsg cfjnudent of Germany's sii^port) , 
meant to remain imsatisiic^ whatever answer Serbia sent^ 
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Only after tlie recall of the Austrian Ambassaxior from 
Belgrajle Mid rBerchtbld explain that the intention of thi% 
Note was that Austrian officials should take part, not id 
the Serbian judicial proceedings, but iivdhe jprclimhtary 
police invest i|;at ions. This ext)lanation is of the iitnlost 
importance. was Iransinilted to Fetrog^ad on Jnly 25tlg 
and published rsn July 27th ; hut , it was neither kat‘'d in 
the Ausl rian iiitiinatuin nor conveyed to^ScTlna by Austria 
after slie had sent her answer, ttiougli if was^one of tht^ 
points which Serbia, after accepting nearly all the rest, 
iiad declared herself willing to suhnht'" to the Hague 
Tribunal, '‘or to the Great Pow<‘.rs which iook part in 
tl'ie drawing np 'oi tlm declaration niadr;^by the Serbian 
GovcrnrrKUit on March iBtli (31), 1909S’* Such aotiorl on 
the part of Austria can only be explained b}^ her having 
deteriYiined on w'ar at any price, espr^ually wlum, we con- 
sider it in the light' 'of the fadi’’ tliat tlic Aastri^^lVnibas- 
■ sador lefi. the Serbian capital thirii he 0 wfw/r/cs afteiv/the 

Serbian r(‘|.dy heal bcu/ri liaiide*] to him on July 2^5t]i a 

rt'‘ply cmiceding more than any iridependeut States had'ever 
yielded iii time of pbace. Yet tliat reply was cha.racterizgd 
by th ant Berddold as imphing. on the part of Serbia, 
ail sorts of resfTvaticuis, in order to impress j^ublic 
opinion in Ifnrope, inistiu,g that she would not l>e required 
Ho fulfil her promises/' Why should he say this? And' 
what else l:)esidt‘S pisunisos could Serl^ia forty- eight 

liOurs ?f IT'jat she felt obliged tG inobifize tlvrc*^ hours 
before slu^ gava: her answer was only natural after sudi an 
qbvious threat. Vet tliis mobilization'* Austiia 'treats as 
an outrage, nitrr the well-known German pattern in the 
case of fhissia and France, and supports the fiction by 
ihyeiiting an iraaginmy '' attack " by Serbia bn thb^Jiun- 
garian frontier. Again/ you observe the classic prin^Tple 
of this war: that the aggressor slicidd alwa 3- s accuse his 
\dctim bf having fallen upon him (p. 323), the victim in 
this case being a little country exhausted by tvx.o recent^ 
wars and only too anxious to be left alone. 

.Let na: empliasizc tlie iUct that Serbia had met Austria's 
wishes in questions of education, the army, justice, the 
Press, and tlie right of association ; and that when she 
could ViOt comply without openly^ bee opiing a vassal,* she 
' asked that tltp,, Hague Tribunal or the Great Powers 
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should intei^ret C6i‘tain*detai]s itffnck A ustria h?r$elf ex- 
^plained when i$ was too late. Why did not Axstria give 
fhose explanft-tlons in time ? If slie did not wlsli t6 do so, 
did% slje n;^use intervention from eitlier the Hague 
Trit>unai or tlie Gr^at Powers concerning wluit was^only 
a misundeiiita.u^'ling ? Was it iikuly tliat ^Russia, after 
file dee^ diployialic huniiliation snliercd by iier 
Sla-vonic sister^tfite slionld feel able to t{.)l(‘rate lira' being 
4<^ruslAid by foiee of arms as well and incorporated in the 
Austrian Iinipire I If, in the words of the old song, 

Aiistfian army, avvluilv' rnr<iy..‘(!, 
lifildly b>' battery bcbic;:;ud Bciy^icie, 

% 

it must have l)een clear rhat the inevitable result would be 

Coir.sauk coDiaumdurs uannoiiadiny ciunu, 

^Dealing destrav t iolb's duvastatTiig do<vtn. 

But Austria was deaf to Russia's representations, partly 
becau?ie believed i^nssia would ne\er light, j)artly 
•liiccause she was conlVIent of GeTtntvw's full support in 
miV eventuality. On the same day (July 28th) on which 
B'iit'htold rej(,;cted SazonotPs pro])osai foj- a direct under- 
siari<Uiig betwecsi Austria and Russia, he also rejected 
‘ Grey’s prr»pnsal for a cc>nference of Germany, Fianc*:^ 
Italy, and England to discuss the question at issue between 
Austria and/bMnif, a?id it must ne\'er lie forgotten that 
ftiis was the only question at slake, the sole 
EuropeM War. *1.1)0 coii<^reuce could at once liavo settled 
the mere detail of interpretation whicli was all that 
left at issue C’ven in the main question. Germany^ liad 
made a grr^t prfrade of her polite slnlnkiug from sumnK^n- 
ing..lier ally Iwufore a “ Euro])eai» Tribiirurl.'' But Austria 
herself iiad no sucli feelings ; her refusal wcis ba?ed on tlie 
curicn-is plea that as she had rejected Serbia’s ii^iiswer it 
was too late to consider any conferences ; tire proposal 
had b<^n “ oiitst ripped by events ! It can only l^^iye 
been “ outstripped ” by a very ^bort tii»e (possibly ariother 
iMriyAivo mimiles), for it was also on Jxify 28th that Airstma 
had" declared war on Serbia and she was bc>inbarding 
Belgrade tlie next day. She knew very well (an4l so did 
Germany) •that *thc <!onf#rence W'Oukl have stopped aM 
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possibility of a European war. The pr6of of this is simple^ 
The copfeKnioe was only to discuss points^^which afectetj,* 
Serbian sovereignty and independence, arfH from the 
beginning Austria liad given assurance,tha<«'t]u:^4b^ofereig'iity 
and mdeptmd^mce of Serbia she did not desire to touch ! 
E\^en more fatal is thd fact (disclosed in the A*iistrian Red 
Book, No. 9) til at, apart from he? fetigsall^ on July 
Austria had deiinitely declined to talk matters over with 
l^iissia as early as July 23rd, and of this Gerir.any must,* 
of course, have bc-en fully -aware. But not a syllable of 
the inevital^e communications between Austria and 
Germany appear .in tlui diplomatic documenis pubnsbed 
by eitlier Pow'er.^ Obviously each Powe^''Nelt unable to 
publisli them ; eacir wished to conceal the facts ; ?iiid 
that concejilment may l)e considered in the sinister light 
of tlie German .Mi)iist.er\s public .admission that interferenoe 
with Serbia would almost dortainly involve'*%Su' with 
^Russia. 

Austria realized tliis a.lso. Forpvliy should she riKvbilize 
all her forces against the little kingdom of Serbia ? She. 
inobjlized, of cotirse,^' against Russia as well ; she was 
first of tire Groat flowers to mobilize at all ; and her 
molrilization naturally coinpeiled Russia, to mobilize in 
ht;r turn. Russia, in doing so, liad no aggi'cssive intentions 
■Ci'hatever against eiilier Austria or fiennany, as she clearly'''^ 
staled ; she only desired to em|)hasizc wa^ really 

in earnest this time (in contrast to Tier passive humiliation 
over Bosnia rfiul Phazegovina), and that if all lier verbal 
pLriposals were rejected she was'Vlriven to prove her sim 
cerity by her aclions. Nor did she mobilize to make war. 
She mobilized against tlie unjust war tiu'eatened {and 
ihH^ declared) by A?.stria on her friend arki kii^inari 
Serbia, ishe mobilized in* the cause of justice and arbitra- 
tion against the cause of brute force a^id aggression repre- 
Pserited Austria and Germany. Of course, the Russian 
mobilization was treated as an oftensive threat ok attack 
b3^**both conspirators. Tins was tlieir little game all 
thpjugh, as we haye seen, '^nd it was what Beniliardi had 
advised smne years before. But the publication of the 
Austrian Red Book, in spite of all its omissions, reveals 
one pro6f of guilt which would almpst be^ enough by itself 

condemn hot lifter many and Austria. It is this : Whep 
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Crenriaiiy re?u«;ed, dn Austria's behalf, City's suggestion 
a < 5 [>nferei)c;^* and substituted the propc^?al "'foj; direct 
conversation^ between Austria and Russia, slie must iiave 
kncn^^n t]tat*Aust.tia |iad refiised tliesc long ago, and there- 
fore slie delibeniteiy proposed what slie ^aiew Ai^stria 
\X<:)uld rpjeci:. ^ff we accept Austria's reasons for this 
rejS^Kon, as anJ'Hliernatnve argument, we^hnd a still more 
- darnnyig indictment (p. 320), wiiich our aiitht)r describes 
follows A insults B. A offers huml>le and plaintive 
apologies. Neverri-ieless, B raises his sword to run sV 
througli, a neai* relation ot A, inter veiir^ to restrain 
tiiC ie?iia? b?i)w and points out tliat A lias ainaidy apvdo- 
gized, B, howeitu, objects to any irit(?rvention on the 
ground that it has b(‘en ■^outstripped by events, and that the 
state of war produced by thc^ raising of B’s sword inust 
U'iw pursnyts C('»iirse/' We may adt^that the argument 
abctit 15 emg outstripped/ '^even if sofind, was in itself 
a Ik*. For Russia, ^lad propo^ed coiiversatimis with* 
Austri'i as early as Jul}; agtli ; she liad refused them ; 
;ukI she onlV declared war on Serbia on tlie 28tii, as has 
b'^en said. It would only be c(.'n ecf to talk ot “ put-' 
stripped " if tlie luoposals ha.d come after tliC desriaration. 
-As '‘we have; secai, even the proposals (.d the 281)1 (if too 
.late) were a rc|)etition of proposals made on tlie 2.jth, 
f More than tins, i.n the Red Book Xo. 17. Berchtold points* 
out to , Mensdo^fi' 4 ^^haj Aurdiia liad already mobilized 
t'^ice (in 1908 and 1912) because of Serida. Now» Russia 
also had |nobilized.on eacli occasioii. On neither occasion 
was tlie {X‘ace I'-roken tlirn, did (iennany consider 

the general mobilization of iiie same two states on July 31st, 
.1914, as ab 3 oliit<;iy fatal ? Or rather, wliy did slie over- 
Iriok : 5 y.istri'l's rnobiliza.tion as inn»n:cnt« and (;onsi 4 <*l' 
Russta’s plans* as wicked ? tlbviously Austria .did not 
share that opinion, ffsr it was alter Russia’s rnobilization 
that Berchtold cabled to all tlie Austri n Ministers that 
IpourparLers beUveen Austria and Russia were being 
coniimed, and from these we liope that tlniig:^ will qutefth 
down all round/' » 

This means that in spite of Austria’s early refusals, 
she had at last understood Russki's mobilization to have 
the Tneanin^ which Russia ^ad always intendrd, aTid she, 
vva^ ready to discuss things with Russia t?stead of riski^ig 
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Europ<?an war,. It was Geiimnf's uhiinatum to Russia, 
at this veVy point, wliich luade war inevitable, Tliis, in‘<i 
itself, \von\d be daniaging enou^^li to Genfiatiy. But 
have also to remember that on July g|r>t}i*Sazr)nc^ff S(?^it a 
rnoste conciliatory prO])osal to Austria nirough the Russ*ian 
Amb<issa(lor rn Berlin*, a.nd tl lis proposal (wImcIi Austria 
might then liave easily acccjVed) \vns refund on Aush^dd s 
beiialf by Gerniaily witlioat even tlie formality of inquiring 
what the opinions of Vienna on ilie. subject yiight®]iavo« 
fieen. Germany’s only excuse for noli transmitting the 
proposal wag tlie original refusal of^Aifstria to discuss 
matters directly with. Russia, and sfie held up proposal 
for tliree days. Vl has never yet been amwered. Russia, 
howe\'er, was not discouraged : and on July 31st •she 
made an even greater step towards conciliating Austria 
(see the Orange B*H)k No, 67^. Tliat step has never been 
recognized by Gepnany at She knew oO*?*hc*'paciiic 
K)pinions’i'!eld that day by Berchtoirl, as quoted aiixve, 
and siio fc'lt three was n'aj danger of j.>eace, So she took 
the fatal course of sending lier iilt jina.tiini to i'^nssia. Our 
anonymous author ?:onsi<]ers that Austria was well awani 
tliaf (;enriany would thus precipitate war, and, therefore, 
that Berchtol ''s message alxuit thiv\gs growing quiet 
all round was a deliberate .blind, due to a preconcerted 
to sl'iift iesponsil:>ihtv on to Russia. I dej not agrc'*';- 
As 1 have pointed out elsinvIaTC, I consi^ei;;^t[iat on July qist 
Austria, realizial tie? abyss opening beneath lier ffet, and 
genuinelv dcf-ired peace witli Russia by means which site 
luid only refused originally lisdause slie believc^i Russia 
would never figlit. Russia's mobilization had, in fact, 
produced all the benehceiit results (in Austria's mind) 
v^l^icli had beev hof^d from it by tlie ^Russsian Govern- 
ment ; for it was on Jufy 31st, the day of •that mobiliza- 
tion, that Austria told both Petrograd and Paris ttiat she 
was re;:i^]y to discuss her grievances against Serbia with 
the other Powers, in spite of being mi>bilizcd^ herself.^ 
Germany saw tlris, and at once made war inevitable by 
cltanging the whole quosinoii at issue, the sole question at 
issue, namely, Serbia, and raising the question of Russia's 
right to mobilize at all—a* question to wliich there could 
be but«^oxie answer. , „ « 

' I have said Hjat the Austrian fed Book is* dumb as to 
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all the mess%es aliv^ged By Bethrnann~Hol],weg anci jligow 
*to liaye been b*bnt from Berlin to \''ienna iirgiVig peac^?. 
'Hie German* '’Pi- bite Book only reveals the curioiis fact 
t flat* not ot:^]I these messages had the sligiitest bene- 
ficeht result. The r?st of us renueTilier tiuit July 31st* t lie 
day when Austria expressed lier willingness* to negotiate, 
^vfe^ie*day vTvn Gerpany proclaimed her Kric^sfiejahr, 
the formal prtdirninary to a mobilization whic-h was ah (sidy 
s<*cret 1 y fa^ advanced. The obvious conclusinii is that 
iieitlier Austria imr Germany now dai'e to publish wliat 
actually passed bet'^'een them ; and if we ca^i. understand 
this w-e can only interpret on the theory of a 

delilDerate deceit , practised upon the G^Tnianic peoples, 
the ’further witiKkawa^ from the pages of tlie Austrian 
Red Book of all the vital interchanges between England, 
I^issia, and Germany, wliicli tcuik place from July 29th < 
to Aui^sstTad;, including <h%y's proposal rijat Austria, m 
posdt'siiion e/' should announce to tlie foifr Powers* 

what l^er terms and intimticats really were. J liat jiroposal 
has never had an answtn from Austria or Gei'inany. It 
’\\ as., deeply buried as all the formfrla: put forward by 
vSazonoff. Will tliese ever conn* to light eitlier in Berlin 
j»r Gn Vienna. ? I doubt it. 13 er]in ])refers to takti the 
g::hildish line lliat those formulie wfU'e the aftcrtb.oiights of 
lEe Allies’ dijilomacy, and, therefore, ought not to appeal* 
in the Russia. France, or England. Again 

1 prefer to givi^ Vieniu? tlie ]>encht of the doulit.^ If she 
floes not puT'lish the faiiious formulai we may legitimately 
suspect 'that German^^ Tiwer forwarded them for b^er 
inspection. And if that liappcns to be true, what must 
be the verdict posterity on Potsdam ? I agree v\'ith 
our a.^iriiynlous author’s verdict (p.% 350)* that “ tl’.e 
Book (of Austbia} and the Wlsiic'Book (of Germany) taken 
together constitute #the gra vest indictment which could 
be w'i'itten against Germany and Austria. Dec5.pitation 
, as the gure for, toothache is the only parallel to European 
war in order to make “ preliminary police investigatioi?s* ’ 
in Serbia. The pretext, in facf, is so Imutterably flimsy 
that the deliberate intention of procuring war at co-^t 
is irrefutably proved. 

The anon vinous Gepnan aiitnor points out t^^at the 

opening pifskige of Germa*hy’5 Wlute IJpok confesses he^ 
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knowledgij Austria's ultiniatunt to Serbia would 
involv:^ war with Russia, but explains tha\ a due fespecj:* 
fnr Austria's dignity necessitated giving lier “’’a compietely 
tree hand." This implies (p. 165) ihjit (i)*was 

ready io let ..<\ust.riu go to any lenglhs s]a‘ ^iiose, diplomatic 
or military, (2) was ready to follow iier lead* blindly, 2} 
was naidy to ligi^t tor her as an :fl]y agarfjst Rtissi.ound, 
Russia's ally 01: allies. And what is tins but sliovddering, 
<^>n Iter own c'jntession. tlte full responsibility foi' tlieleurO* 
pean War which a word from her coukf liavt^ prevented ? 
Germany ha^ laid gieat stress on her (dtort^ to prevent 
war; but she discloses noiu^ of these, exce|)? o^u^ Avlucii 
she knew befonfiiand to be useless, she w'as well 
aware that no others would prove etiectaaL And if site 
felt, luaself, tiiai ivussia must iuttuvoie. wliy \vas she so 
siir|,)rised tliat otlw;' Rowa-rs felt tiu* ssjne, arid vvliy 
she not assist other Iknv^s to put a. btop to so pferiteus 
M situaticJri ? If she knew Russia wTis bound to come* in, 
was it not useless (and criminal; to kev;p on mlv'i4)osing 
dr. lays by a constant insistence on the “ localt/ation " 
tlie ^ quarrel ? Gerniany talks of woiking for pea<4e 
" shoulder to slioulder witli KnglanrI ; but. if so, her 
shoulder was puslung oiu; way and tsugiand's anotlieT' 
fp. 160).. Even if we are to believe (wlrich is impossible) 
fiermany's constant assurancr's i hat she never saw Austria'^ 
ultimatum to Serbia before it was^seiit,.h^)v; woi^rl that 
negligeix:e ijclp .licr case ? It oiilv*si.iggests that with 
most iiTe$pou?>ih]e ievii y she signed AustriaS ].)iank.cheque ; 
aifcd tiiis is lu.T only altcrnati\ G‘to 'ilie delilxuate crime of 
f(,)rekno\vl edge. If sht^ iiad not known the ultimatum 
beforehand, at ieast she knew it when tlie other Powers 
d!l.;U: and \vhv*did flu* not then support natural 
request in* an exteiir^ion uf tlie time-limit ? \\'iiy*did 
she see not lung but moderation and jifsticc in the Austrian 
Note, and notliiag but and shiftiness in 

the Serbia]} reply an opinioji. conlra,i y that of every 

offTer Power in Em‘opf r And wlien that reply arrived — 
w^bich von Jagow j^clua.ily*said /ic had not had time to read 
— why did Germany permit her ajly to rouse an inevitable 
war on tlie iMtcrprctatioi^ of some police methods wlrich 
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moment ; inTlee^d, hI’T ally would never haTe mcvverljat all 
\vithoi!t tlic as-^u ranee of her Jipprovai. l'h(3^ wholejil the 
statements id the German White Book are l:>iit empty 
faMiooc? amd dVeeii (p. 174). Tliey would be proved 
to be of this chajjacrer by the one fnet that ]'h:issia, France, 
separately and \initedjy begird Gennanv to 
malS^any snitg^)^' proposal for pence tiint se^'ined good 
to in whiitevf'r iorrn she po-fenod ; anr! it is an 

?)Verwhelmmg proof <>f Germany’s guilt ll\at she ne\a^ 
made any such pif)posal at all. 

As ncg«.>ti%tious wmnt on the diiierences Iscnaveeu Austria 
and ,Kus?da*on tiie Serbian question mawv sinaiier and 
smr^ller. But th^; Kaiser s teh^gram to tlieu sar oit fuiy 3qtli 
contains the hrst ominous threat of preparation for war, 
and tin' German Whitt Booli su|.)presses llu.^ T‘^:i.,r's reply. 
We find itj^an ofheiei publication of Uie Russian Govern- 
meNu and we find thaf, it cilhtains tlie ^inr|)le and natural 
proposal, to reder few rtrmaiuing dilh.(:i:ilties to the^ 
Maj.y.a> 'rribunal. Wliy* was tl lis course, impossible? 
.lAdty did Cmnnany prefer to send Russia an ultimatum ? 
I*do i>ot agree witii tlie author of J' Accuse tliat t:he Kvjiser 
hesitated up to July 29th, lyi.p and was only then over- 
■ridolen by the ('rown .Prince and the rnilita.rist party, 
/Fhoiigl) tills would not lessen his issponsiliilitv' in the 
slightest. I beiii've tlu^ Kaiser laid made np his own mini 
by the^btli M. l4}4e;«t, that he only protrn,ctcri negoiia" 
tions to secnie an apparently sound diplomatic e>i(;:iise for 
war, and conq^ete German plans for* mobilization, 
ft has always been clifljculH^o deal wdth Germany bec:vu»^e 
she \vas represented by (a) the Kaiser, (h) tlie Ghancellor 
and the Foreigi^ Office, (c) the General Stab of the army 
and 'mxy,^{cQ lier aruba^adoj| afjroavi*; and.. a.s ♦v?o: 
approached, no doulit tlu^ tension between all kmr grew 
contipn'aisly more <5^m plicated and more severe^ 

It is tlierefore (piite true lliat only liy tlu' 29111 does 
Bethmspim llolkvegg seem to liave renlized tlio necessity 
of strengthening Ins diplomatic ])ositign for the war* He 
now knew to be ijievitable, and tliis is^wliy lie bega.n 
infamous proposals ty sf^-pire England's neutrality on 
that day. I 

If, howmer, 1 k^ cowld ^nly have given tlie Military 
Party, as aii excuse for delay tlyey ccy»isidered fatal, 
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necoseuty for se(:uring England’s neutrality,ihey woiil^d Iiav< 
instaitVly replied that it had been his bu*i^ess to maVi 
certain of it long ago, instead of hampering Ji-.hem by 
attempting to get it at the last moimnt* So*far, alfiiad 
happened in ai:.cordan(;e with tireir plans. tUp b-) July 29th, 
Austria had presented her Note, Germany kad backed A 
up, Russia had* declared her inferest«iri the quoshon, 
Germany had warned Russia not to mobiiizcg Austria hacj 
fteciared war on Serbia. Russia had jreplied*by saying 
she was therefore compelled to mobilize, England’s ehorts 
for peace hatf been blocked. The Military t^aij^oiired 
for tlie obvioii^ corollary, iinnexliate ruoi)ilizat:iou by 
Germany on July 2gth or gf’tli ; and ikft h maun- Hoi Weg 
found himself so far committed tliat Gerinany could not 
retreat without a liasco worse t])an Morocco had 
been; ah because «iic had taken the prv^a* |i?,recaft- 
tions abt::^rt Englaifd in time. But he disciosed^ for 

*tlie first time, that there v/as mioiher reason why lie was 
compelled to refuse niobilizatirfu on July 1914. 

It was tiiat on t]ie*e.verung of th.e 2<}th (perhaps during 
the Council of ar) lie got news tliat Vienna jiad ladusifd 
the direct coiiver.sations witli Petrograd suggesttid ^by 
Sazouofl on the basis of the Note t(^ Serbia, a suggestion: 
valuable enougli to postpone evem England’s proposal foj: 
a conference^., Vienna’s refusal provided of course a 
complete iustiheation for Russia ntoiV^zil.tioii ^igainst 

Austria* and if Germany had thcai mobilized Russia, couM 
liave at once pointed out thyb Gczoucftbs proposals had 
befen used by Germany as a pretext for rejecting England’s 
idea of a conference, and that Germany’s own threat to 
K^is:sia had nocessitatpd Russian mj)hiiiz*tdonjp'oeing com- 
piefe. • , ■ 

111 that casec as Bethrnann-llohweg said in 1916, we 
should Rave rendered ourselves guilty of that crime of 
whiich Russia, was guilty, by mobilizing ii.i tlie midst of 
ni‘gotiatioas.” Mort‘ fatal still, even the Genua n nafion and 
it.s Socialists could <\ever iuive been deceived into accepting 
t-kis as a ‘'defensK'e” war; for its aggressive character 
w^ould have been clear to liierimas to ail tlie world. In 
order, therefore, to securela diplomatic excuse as soon, as 
jpx)ssible for the inobilization #.vhi(!h German . militarists 
(in ••pursuance of^^their# plan) could not ^stpone rhuch 
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longer, Beihiniyin nollwt'g had to get m;gotl:dicels 

T)nene(f bet.wet^ Petrograd and Vienna, ]• agre^l witli 
Mr, J. W. Heiidiam (September igtjg toiG) tha;t this was 
rnei'iny a^‘'*supi%n4y dislionest move '’ to bring about 
the complete mobilization of Russia which, was used to 

Ger:niaij.y's declaration of wa.]‘ against her on 
^ Auct^ ist. lilt# Aiigtist ist wa.s very dillerent from 
"^July ^Qth. The militarists saw their la^st eliarice rapidly 
gmng; Tb^y saw Liege getting ready for a defence whiclG 
^ actually proved Jatal to the speed of their attack. Tliey 
saw tt^e visKiiTL of '* 4 Vtris in six weeks ” gi adVially fading. 
Even wlien they were at last unleashed they thought it 
still.possible. By iQtb they had begun^to realize what 
their failure had iiivoived ; and '.vhen, in Si'pternber, 1916, 
the Socialists also began I0. intimate tliat their further 

W'^d depend on proof tliat* this lia,d been in 
the beginning a war of S( 5 f -defence. 'i the Chancellor s 
effoi-Ts to reassure tliein were met by his bitter^Military ' 
critics accusalhiu tliat his d('lay in trying to 

' ntake England neutral had cost them Lie three vita) days 
at* t}]^ beginning of their campaign which meant defeat 
of their whole plan. AjkI Baxori Btirian w::e- given just 
•ffs ‘difficult a heckling as B<d.hma.nn-J}oliw(;\g. In two 
^’'cars the mistakes and sins of both came liOTue to roost, ^ 
.•We observe, all throiigli, that Bellimaiiri-i follweg’s refusal 
to publk’.li vital ^ 4 ofumyrits in ])is first While Book has 
^eii fatal to him. if lie is to clear himself now, hn must; 
prove (i)* that he #tried^;b:) stop Austria making wa.r on 
Serbia, (2) that lie tried to stop complete molhlization by 
Austria, (3) that he could not accept Russia's furlher offer 
on July 30t44. 1 « November, igib, failed in all tlirce. 

Sir lMwa,r?\ tn.’y (if I may nov,^ return tf) the e\a:*nts'r )1 
July 20111 and 3ot]r, 1913) very rightly rt^plied to Betlvmann- 
ITolIweg’s feverish anfi base suggestions at the last pinute, 
that the onlyC' proposals " necessary were tliat Germany 
Should join EngBirul in wiirking for peace ; it was uselcesi 
to olfer England dishoiiourahle lyrms (04: the purposes bt 
war. Sir Edward even proposed (Blue B«3ok, No, loi) an* 
agreement 'between Germany, Erance, Russia., and Eng- 
land, whicli would have productkl a general alliance of'"' 
.peace throughout* all #Eu!:ype. ^Germany returned no* 
answer whatever, .though slje is supj^osedtfsiow to be fight- * 
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ing tjie |)loo<ii-?st war hi history in ‘order secure fojr 
herseff exactly w'liat Sir Edward offered lier in ‘• peaces 
And on what gr?)unds did Germany so anog^antly demai^d 
that both Russia and France should d<i*nobijliz% ? Were 
tliey showing more miiitai y activity &an she was herself ? 
Did Ausi ria* imaging either of them w\lre preparing to 
attack her ? lias the world beey plunj^d into 
because Germany insisted on I^ussia doing somctliing to 
winch Austria altaclied no importance ? is\ien i{‘‘evc*i> 
ih:>wer was actiialiy inobili/.cd. as a geueral measure of 
precaution, did that inijxly that all att,em|ks at peace were 
impossible and that w-ar alone could ter jrunate'ldiit' situa- 
tion so create'] f' Austria, at any rate, who had been 
mobiliz,cd since July gist, never declared war against 
Russia until August btli. Why was Germany suddenly 
so much more pn'^fdpitate ? Wlieu t'iie principals in tjie 
original duel (}). 2^y>,) had nc^fyet crossed swc)l?is, ftdgv'lid 
one of fhe seconds insist on bcgiimhig to hglit him«clf ? 
And why is tlicre the cf)nstant jinitcry tluit Genvirpiy was 
being attacked, by Ru^-sia^ by I’rancfg apparently 'even 
by ^Luxernbiirg and Belgium ? \Miat was the ‘‘sjate.ot 
defence; of which tlu‘ Clianc<'])or made so mucli on 
August gtl!, iqra ? Tlicre would never have been iP 
state of mobilization unless Germany had willed it., and 
other Power was arming for any oilier purpose except io 
defend itself from Germany, who, ;\s ^ matter^of fact, 
began i'lie attack all round. ^ . 

'j'he author forcibly points out the error made by the 
invasion of Belgium (p anyone wishes to main- 

tain that we were iji a condition of consternation, alarm, 
or terror, then the transgression of tlie limits, of the state 
d'f, (hricnce wo^ld la* forgiven us. But I \v€s iuT,der tlie 
impressi^in tiiat we Gei^uans'iear only God and ncft'the 
French . . . and the state of d(dc'r»ce never excuses the 
vioIatkAi of tlie rights of a tliird party,’' The whole pur- 
pose of the ncutralizatifm of I^elgium was to protect iti 
irf just such a war as tin's is. and the (ihaacellor's excuse 
‘I that ' Necessity knowsGio law ' may be used to justify 
any crime." The carnpai|>n of ]ie.s about Belgium having 
sacrificed her neutraiitvy before Jdie was invaded was only 
begun*long after that iiivasion had takfn place, and after 
the most devastating atrocities had been added unto it ; 
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^ind^he dociwnents' brought forward (thr^ faniou:-^ Gorged 
5^* G>rivej;satiorr:r -b'onvention only prove that (V^Hryone 
concerned perfectly rigiit in preparing to giiai'd theni- 
selvtB tini pi)ssibiiity of Gennan3^’s unjust aggres- 

sions, The true position of England is proved iiy Sir 
flibyis promise to respect the neutrality of 
JleigiKni which was gi^-cn in April, jpiy, and could not, 
iherelore, Jeive bcfui written with a view to jiistihang any 
events in ;v?ot |. And even as late as August grd, iQi.p 
Belgium pointed tnit to Germany that she would feel 
bound to resist^ a, i^Frcmcli hivasion just a::^ mucii as a. 
German idtack (Belgian Grey Book. No. 22), Even the 
Kmg of tim Belgians’ telegram sent tikit smue day to 
King George only speaks of '' diplomatic intervention/’ 
w}i.a‘ii drK‘s x'liA sound vr'rv ipncli. as if a. military treaty 
hfd alrea=.i.y jousted. No one iu rrManaiiy lakes the 
t’;o\d>lE1:o reiieci; for a mwin^dit wliat could have induced 
jtnlrdum |(» give up Yau' ucutJT.Iit^s, and sell liersolf, body 
1 !.e.l so'^h t<i, tia,:-. Irutvnte Bowcua:. WiK-il advantage could 
she from sucli heliaviou)" ? . ^ „ Why s'hould she 

IpVe'o:,yn ttiis risk ? Why sliould she iuua* exposed lier * 
self to the vengeance of her powAuful (German neigiihoui' ? " 
Yet; as a matter of farr, slic lias been iai‘ more brutally 
punished ])y Germany tor defcudiiig her iieiitralitv* than, 
ctuild possibly ha.ve beeii imagined if sliC liad pievious]\' 
sold dlK'i tr.pd> ‘'we were resolved/' says our 
^gVjjonyinous (hu'niau author, to ovenam Belgiuin,. either 
in [di dness <}\' by 4)rce otpvrms, whether sIk; iadtaved ^vell 
or ill. to\vu,rds us, d'hal ».‘ssentia.l point, Foim 

this reproach no rain will e-rer wash us denn " (p. 223) , 
” No straoevT' iutrrrc-.st justi.fics sucli a viola tio.ri <>[ law ” 
(p. 22 \}:, awit/vaiaud’s attitude (YutiEjh^' Biviised, i'»ecai.?se 
her rit:ih I'.'diK’ could oukv be iuconvenieju to F.rai.:ee ; yc't 
she. di<i tile '-ante Bring 'whic)) in the case of .Heigium 
was a*'*' crime '' (p. 226). Idle Germans liave notiiing hut 
glanders .and actjusations against Belgium to-ahug ^vhicli 
are to justify their own lawless cruelty. All tlieir (Ad 
enthusiastic svnnpathy for weaE Aiations^mtruggling l>e 
free lias been diverted intp tlie corn.i|.n morass of 
national pride and megalomank. wBich is constantly 
kissodated with cojatempt and btwbarism toward otliers ” 

* (p. 228), Belgium and Fralice were rightly and truh^, in 
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tlie of <lc fence which the Chancellor so loudly^ 

claimed tor Germany; but what in Germany appa jiitlV' 
justilleci even iliegality was in other nations a heiuors sia 
that deserved only a ludoous piinishriient, iWlupi Gcniauiy 
fights I'rance she is a gallant iiatioA in anus; but” if- 
Bcigivun or Fiance fight Germany tliey afe^inore gallow^^, 
birds ; and evcai after the war lias started, proofs bh'^Jicir 
deept r iniquity must be discovered : “ As an aflerthoaght 
(p. 231), in order to appear winter, Cain blackimed AbcF 
in lay opinion it was a spiritual blunder to rummage for 
documents indlie pocket-s of the quivering Victim/' Even 
if it can be prfivcd that Belgian citizens hred^ on Gerinan 
soldiers, “ wiiere cs it written that shots from a rifle must 
be ansva'red by arson ? " T]k‘ Low (''oantries were full 
of tin* artistic jewels of an earlier age^ — “ these have been 
niincd, destroyed, Ipirned, because, owing to a state c.f 
ikfence, Germany was oblig'd to invade BGginiu, and 
owing \.o% state of defence was ohiigcu to apply a toren to 
the walls, . . . Is it also due to the state of defence that we 
have imposed contributions amounting to more tnan 
£'25,000,000 on the Slate, the towns aurl the provinc^ic 0^ 
Belguirn t ' Why did you not submit to tlie insult 
[of invasion] ? ’ — cfxclaitns the slanderer to the slandered. 

Now yon get in addition a blow on the nose.’ But why , 
did not Germany submit to tlie Napoleonic occupation ? 
If she liad remained quiet she \voiiid.Llgiye j:>cen spared 
much bloodshed and the horrors 61 war.* Wliy did iiot^^ 
I.eonidas and’ liis Spartans allow the I6..‘rsians to pass 
tl} rough Thormopylai ? If MVi done so they woxdd 
all have remained alive (p. 233). 

^ The author of J’ Accuse doo^ not mince his \y;ords. He 
pcints out that .Iktihu’anii-Hollweg's maniiest^;”of IJeceni- 
ber aqtli,.. 1914, is as full of lies as the speech on Decem- 
ber 2nd in the same year. Is it possible, lie asks, that the- 
man whe forced war by his ultimatums to Russih and 
France, and announced his intention to fight in that offer 
to Sir Edward Grey which brought England’s proposals 
for n. lasting peace"^ should have “ the effrontery (p. 247) 
in contradiction of his own printed testimony to hold 
England responsible for this*' world catastrophe, for which 
Le alone bears the fearfu? responsibilit}^ ? It is possMe, 
for it has happened. But the world knows what view 
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to tpke of bis statements, and the lie goes borne tto roost, ” 
Wl;ei^*Austriaireated Serbia’s conciliatory reply if it 
hd,(i r;eeii a brarlk negative, the only measure of precaution 
takrrii O3'' Eiigkrad that the English fleet was not 
disbanded on the coriclusi<'m of its normal mano::iivres«near 
prirtlancl (July 27th, 1914), but was kept together. In 
his riVunifesto ot'sDeceircber 24th in that. ..year Bethmann- 
Hollweg described this as mobilization on a great scale;'' 
iihpiying ''diuniiliation of the two Powers in the 'I'riplv, 
Alliance/' But what is tlie correct dcs<:ri[)tion or the 
measures taken by^- Germans^ froiu the morning of the 
26th ? (]>: 239). " The garrisons of Alsace-Lorraine were 

coiK’entrated, the fortresses on the frontier were put in a 
state of defence, rcs€.rvists w'ere called in by individual 
summons, Gorman ships wer^j called bade from Norway, 
oTicers^grn ]e;\vc were sununoned fron\, Switzerland. . . /' 
Did/ any of the Entente Powers exciain.v tliat this aimed 
at tdieir “ liurailiatioh ” ? Why were such preparations 
quite kmocent in Gr*nriany and hopob'ssly guilty every- 
where else? Ando even England’s anxiety not to hurt 
s'usceptil)i]ity during llie negotiations is twisted 
into a (ieliberate crime. Tlie German Clianc.dlt)r seems 
to t])ink war would have Ireen avoided if England had 
ch'.arly and at once said she would figlit on the side ot 
hf-ance and Russia. APT Sir Edward Grey's attitude was 
clearly correct, l^uchanan’s message to Sazonoff is 
'^rmly approved by the autlior of J’ A ecu sc. The atti- 
tude of (Germany niercly be stiffened by such a 

menace ; only ii^thc capaciiy of a friend wlio was anxious 
to preserve peace could Phngland a])proach Gf'rrnany and 
tuideavour “ ox/;'rcise a moderaiing influence in Vienna 
through Germany " (0. 2491. Intface of this (and maitj/ 
sirnOdr facts and statements) it is difficult to tind tlie 
'"cleac. and incontrovertible proof" w^hich Ixithmann- 
Hollweg secs in England’s .Blue Book tiiat " she was taking 
her 'stand on the side of France and Russia/’ Grey ex- 
pected Germany’s help not, be it obsepved, for war blit 
agaimi war," whereas Germany soiight England’s neutraiity, 
the consideration of \yh id 1 naturally pfistulated the 
outbreak of »war/' The alternative accusation of Beth- 
marfii- Hollweg (who never minds tiow often he cont.Vadicts» 
himself) is that it was mo:5t unfair of England to fight 
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after had so carefully displayed her peaceval iutent:jons,. 
The ('J.ifUicelior has never imclerstood the urtia and 
inevitability of each position. In the hrsc case p.:? re V 
made it quite clear that, though Ei)giai:ii peace, 

no one coaid count upon her standing asidi' if peace was' 
wantonly livoken ; aiui Inr gave repeated and , scnioiw 
warnings of tlu^ result to be apprehended ironi Gern :anv's 
possible violation of Belgian neutrality. If Germany had 
met these elTorts with equal honesty, slie oonldiha\c 
stopped Austria doing anything dangerous at any time. 
She was reduced to trying to prove Iceigland 5 guilt before 
the war by adducing exidence from Enghnid's actions 

a-fter war bavi broken out -a supixma ]y Teutonic iilogi" 

cality of tlic same fainiU' as the fa.mous excuse that the 
sin of August, iqtq, was obliterated by a subsequent 
discovery (and forg'U'v) of documents. Sul>'a:queih. events 
can never be nsed^io ” explain " tlie oiiginai crime. Nor 
siiould it have been |>ossible for any fesponsible statc'unan 
to forget that th(^ line Eiighmd had taken {camccrnpig the 
Belgian Treaty of 1839) in 1870 sIk? xyonld be conqvelleti 
to t/ike again, xvitli even greater emphasis, in 1914. Eng™’ 
land was at least abiding lionourably by lier engage™ 
ments ; and the man who acts honestly is not obliged 
to ren<ier to anyone an account of the exteni: lo wihcii his, 
action corresponds with his own interesis '' (p, 267;. 
The truth is tiiat German Statesmanship in tliisj jnatter 
had b(^.m cenndeb'ly cnrdured by (haanan Militarisivy 
(p. 269}, and'oacli is only now discqvcyng the irnmensity 
ok the error tliat was (a^imr-hiecC And .y it, was so iin- 
porta.nt lor ihe v\'Oil<,ib> peace that Englaial shovild remain 
’neutral v) July, icoi, viiy did not Gerniaiyv givi^ the 
hard and declare lirr iGaitsahly in anv possible war l>eiwecn 
Austria and Russia ' Slie puderred hersclt to aid.' and 
abet a guilty great Powt'r, and shc•^abused haiglatKi for 
prol;eciiftg a small, innocent nation. Our ant]n)r evidently 
tlu;* blunt confessions wliicli jpive driven IVL.xi™- 
miiiaii Maivlea into exile. How petty wo are ! '' he 
c'des {jf Ills GerUian fGiV)w-countrymen (p. 277). In 
our writings and our s:)eecm;'S at home we preacli a policy 

of worli.i- |)Ower, of conquest, and of w(a-ldalominiom of 

/lOursc only among t:he iintiated ; but to. the stupid people 
and to the foreign countries profess that it is we who 
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•hav^ been attacked . . Yet if Gerrntmy regarcdd the 

mo])ili;-5ation as in itself a casus hclli, '' much 
ido:r^justifidifi()n was there for England regarding the 
pqsH:ioktxistiug»or|g August 2 nd as a menace to Belgium/' 
'rlic known facts prove that 11 k; lvussia|> Ministf^.r for 
Ei'jQ3'(^ign AfuxEs was so successf\il in his efforts to moderate 
Serbil»?!'s feelings ♦that'^ her re])ly io tiia brntai A.iislrian 
ultiir|;itum was exf rarudinarily submissive. Even, after 
*Iftustna. h;td iinisted on quarreiliijg, Sazonoff \vas rea4y 
either to talk ttuilters over quietly with her or to leave 
the q[U(3Stioia to i;hf: other Powers to settic!*, and lie n:- 
pealedly*signhu:<l to Ihigland his willingness to ciioosc 
course, yc was equally ready d> try arbitialion 
at the Hague, i f Serbia's sovereign rigiits were guaranteed 
he was ready to stop Russia’s military [)ng)araiious, and 
iMcn^^o see^u.^tI■ian troops in occiMpatiou of Relgi'ade- 
'No* only did he undertake^ioi to heg^u iiosiililios after 
receiving lire Gerrndn ultimalung ]>ut lie refuse?! to talaf 
anv;^ alive, military action so long e,s Austria was 

.wiiling to negoti;4(c So iimcli for J:lie real attitude of 
t ke?’'"''Ppwcr to wlioni ofheial Germany ira|n.it.<ai all* the 
blame for war at the outbreak of hostiliiios. '] he accusa- 
tfcioirs raade against i'' ranee wru'e just as futile, and, inchted, 
nit was (ierman troops which crossaxl tlie lr<.>.nlier eveit 
1/eforc wur had been declared. TIic whole coui'se of the 
preUmiwkiiry «]ieg;;4.iathrj)s shows the pitiable straits to 
...j^diich von Schoen was driver! in hi^ eiioris to jiiNktify the 
various tyieps in Gt^rni^ug's luilitaiist policy . * One instance 
is enough : th^gh .IGissia "^lad made all tiic oilers ji^si: 
described, he kept on asking Erauce to jmn Grumany iti^ 
“ putting ,|.m‘ssu re on St. Ipetersburg/’ Wliat was 

the prc«!isui(]ffvy ? Russia ^ad ali^caviy inaiTe evntry posviCle 
sugg^s^ao^, as has lieen ‘^eriri, ami every step slit; took in 
tliis ;r!i'eclio,n was Varmly support<. <.l l>y [darxe, 'rh.e 
whole story, in fact, is a striking revelation of the miser' 
*abl?^ pafrt wliiciv (hirmany’s ambassadm's had to play in 
representing'’ a country winch was Quly using them* to^ 
conceal tire facts. And how lanicntairle is liie picture* 
presented’ when the bubbles they blew in ever}^ capital 
were neatly pricked by the jS&rencivmen who saw too 
cledrly the, fatal 4;rciKj events \verc taking. Docs Gei^ 
.many, then, wish for asked Ciiynibon in Berlin, ^ as* 
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Vivia 4 i had asl^ed in Paris. There whis nev-er any .?vieaF 
reply. 'l^None was possible. Germany’s .game w ts^ to 
delay everything until Russian mobilization gave hf.r the 
immediate pretext she required. whei? d.e 

time ’ came/ she insisted that Russia slioukl demobilize,' 
while Austria (and Germany) remained prepared to strilfe.. 
Ko proposal rnor*^^ certain of a fatal answer could l.e ini~ 
agined, 

.,The grotesque proclamation of the kingdom of Polana 
(tempirrarily occupied by invading trdoos) in the late 
autumn of iqi6 (see p. 102) was (Germany 's-imost r;eccnt 
violation of the fundamental principles on which the 
cons ti rut ion and existence of tlte societj' of civil/zed 
nations are based. The proposal to levy a Polish army 
and tlius to force the subjects of her opponents to fight 
against their own "cnintry was as contrary ^ to roost 
elementary axiom.*' of justied and morality as were .the' 
'shanieful ' deportations into alien slaiery she carried out 
at tlie same tinur in Belgium. Soon afttu'wards, -in 
middles of NoveinbtJ'. xqib. died fbsiryk Sienkiewicz. 
Poland's greatest writer, who had earned tlie proud Atle 
of “ Defensor Patriae” One of his finest books was the 
story of Poiisli struggles against tliose Teutonic Knigntc 
(,'vee'p.i)8) who were tlie typical precursors of modcTU Prussia, 
ills noble inspiration will long outlast the predatory bom- 
bast of Prussia’s latest robber-chiefs. ' 

I'liC death, on Novcinher 15th, iqif/ of H’err vor 
Tschirschky, Gennan Ambassador at Vienna, removed one 
of vtlie chief conspirators guilty of the outlx-eak of war (see 
pp. 1 17-1 2 2). With the Kaiser, he drew up the iiltirnqtum 
to Serbia, and the part heHook in the SeraievOi plot (wliich 
w’e ohall never kno^vtn detahh was the c^rodary of his 
anti- Serbian schemes in 1912. Wliat Sir M. de Bunsen 
thought of liim may be read in Dvplomaiic Docmificnts' 
p. 74, Despatch Number 95. 

It is significant of tlie future that no iless tliao Herr 
von Jagow has gone from B« rlin to fill tlie vacant German 
Embassy in Vienna. 
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Jis 19:16, Constable Co who hav^c done good 

service in a number 
of^ valuable war-books^ 
they have piiblislied, 
iss^<xl an .'^.nthorizefei 
translatioji of Her- 
niann. Ferriau's strik- 
ing voliirm-:; Because I 
am a Germayi. *Herr 
Ferriau devotes a large 
part of Ids space to 
considerations of tfte 
argumenls and the 
treatnnmt of the Ger- 
man aut^ioroty cciise^ 
so tliat a good many 
of Ins pages will* be 
familiar to mvTeader?*.^ 
tiie significance of* 
their bold cbaiopion- 
ship r<nnaias the most 
e>: t raf )rd in aif/ sy rnp- 
- ^ revolt we have 

et had from a (merman source, and the introdustion 
‘y d , VV. Roi lesion is full o 4 ’ valuable and lucid argii^* 
aent. ^ • 

Openly to attack yonY owrf Government in time of war 
las always been a daRgerous Hiing. In lEnglaml, appar- 
■ntly, only reputation suffers, and opmions are free, ho^ 
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ever 'isnich hari<i the}" may do among the ^gnorant;^ la. 
Germany, ho’v\a;ver, a very mvicii sterner view is tah^h..: as^' 
is only' natiirai. For not merely would l^e \i\pii to 
Prussia to have her motives and rnctliods sw^nly ^ht.i:u>sed, 
]:iut it iniglit reveal an unsuspected weakness to .foes witlV 
wlioin sla- is^^lighling for her life. Prusiati has burkyd- 
Herr Fernaii's byok, and lie could ]iavo^expectedr*iittle ^ 
el-e ; for ihough it is not hail so damning as Germany’s . 
own \Miite Boc»ks on the diplomacy of igig 3-ijd on the 
airorities in .Belgiunn these latter are oihcial documents, 
and the sacrcvvinct reverence paid oihcialism Ger- 
many has been the most potent factor liitiiertb in the 
salvation eh the Allies, It would, I sujg)Ose, be loo good 
to hope for an official reply to JWccitsc, hi which tlic Ger- 
man Govcrnnient might once moio ]X)uderoiisly pillory 
Ihoinselve'; as kna'aw and rascals before ajl the worlcb 
'That G-overnrnent has its hands too full just now to indiflge 
^js witli pane iiteratuie like t.lic WlilB:* iBooks, or e^'e.; to 
forge a few more Belgian documg^t^** v^’e must ^iccept 
their fulininaiions against Herr Fernaaurs the ’best assist-, 
ance \V(? are likely to obtain from theni at presoiy , hitd 
as the best [)roof of tln^ strength of Herr Fernau’s argu- 
ment s. ' , 

Sinccricy and purity of motive arc not. alone suffiderit;, 
to excuse; a man for attacking fiis own. Goveirnnerit ih 
time of wai'. Nothing is more dangerv>ns.'thaTv yoii,*j sincere 
fanatic.^ Thr: writer wlio takes up the cudgels with his, 
pen must not merely give proof^of hi^ disinterestedness 
aiyi faith, he rtmst have hnnhly saivshcdTujnsdf that the 
ideals wliidi he attacks are botli false arsd dangerous. 
Tliis Heir Fernau l)(dieve!|i(as does the author jyT/ bid: w.s<!’) 
of" iJiat Getmurn Geiteirii Stah whicfi iGe^ bts cF'spotic 
aiithoriU;. to gag all expn-ssions of criticism, and calls 'on 
the regimented intellect of tin.; Slate to su}rpoit its crirueh 
by arguihents over signatures that once were great. He 
lakes a dangerous line, therefore, in this nv^pect, and (F>es ’ 
it dieerfully ; whije his view of tlie Allies, oJi llie oilier 
liaud, contains not a grain of unworthy adulai ion or 
exaggerated praise. The strength T)f his book, in fact, 
chiefly regies in his reitgMtion that lie is a German, and 
po traitdr ; a Prussian subject of German stock, born and 
bred in Breslau, then domiciFd in Paris, now living in 
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It ii? not he but Prussia that is lliv^ traitor 
true idgSls of Germany, and wlicii (derniar^Twakes 
p l:p the tisu?h she will diseover that her worst enemiv^s 


trenches and withstaud lier 
‘Iraif of^helis. Her deadliest poison-gas is pumped in 
hCrussia, ah home-consiirnption. 

I kavc before /low, fi in these pages, lyrted the result of 
the s^;cular Vaticanism of the Prussian S3'stem, whicli has 
been (K>utent to drill the bodies, but must also ensla^/e 
the minds of eycf\' German. In 1910, Kurt Marrens was 
writing of ‘Atlrc riiiging trichord made i9V*le/ tire voices 
of tire dilll-sergeant. the pett^^ odiciah and the commercial 


traveller, whicn became the fan fa re of tke German nation 
. . . now GiU'niany is ars arsenaL a stock excliange, a mad- 
house. a monster hotel/' ].>ut as soon as war l>roke out 


%iich free sirf/x/a ended, and pciTiaps most despicable' 
rferrtiMi of tin:! wliole appaihug piatwr^ is that the best 
miiAls in Germany *(suc]i as Gerhart llauptmahn) mad^ 


cornmyn cause witii tleiir own worst enemy, and even 
siicfj distihguish(‘d professors as E^ieckel, Ostwald, or 
iVidvcyi jofoed i.n|t}K'. ciiorus of grci'd and batthr-iury, 
endorsed the lies and brutality tlie\^ were given to publish, 
'ind ]:)randed tliomselves for ever witli an iiu.'X]:>ial)le stain 

r- scientists, llieologians, artists, novelists, poets, ever3i;r- 

ehie. 


It is 4rue«^h.at %he «/ar]iev treatment of intellect in Ger- 
jnany had not itcen emamraging. Hie author of Jpetiisch- 
land uber^Alles, Auyi^ 1 ieiiirich ] h)hm;inn vofi Fallersleben. 
\vas dismisserLv^K-oin lus p;i>;fessorslup at Breslau, a*id 
hunted by Prussia tor six yivirt from one* German state 
to anothog,^ huTist Montz Arldt, wh()Se lines af)pear 
to-day aM postcards seijt by flennan st^ldicrs front* t*lie 
frohf. w'as deprived of his ’professorship at Boni> and for- 
bidden either to wi^tc or lecture. laidwig Jahu, whose 
original and patriotic mind conceived tlie athfiTic and 


^gyttinastic niovement which has doubled the physical 
strength of Germany, wais arrested and.ingorisoned for*six 
years. Gutzkow, tlie Brilliant playwrjglit and ' novelist^ 
was also'*imy)risone(C FBtz Jveu^er, one. of the most 
amusing of dialect -writers, was to serve seven years 

"'out of a seritcncc 4>f tlurty. Even if do not in(. 5 ude th?* 
exilg Heine, there an,', such S^ien as Borne, Laube, Merw'f gh/ 
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Wiemmrg, Freiilgrath, Prutz, and many more' who ’5ufi|;red, 
f'^r thV;ir opinions. All the more necessary vjas it ih?at ® 
GerhaiV Hauptiriiinn, whose Breslau iesti\%hplay/hj^d. 
been brutally cnislied by the Crown Prjncr in ijp) J>^€h6uid 
neven have traded his independence f6r the Ord.er of^'tlie*' 
Red Eagh.' which rewsirded )us subserviefia? to tyranny* 
and lies in 19x4, ,A noble nation has nol;, tjjily its miMtary ^ 
frontiers to protect. To its great writers is given the^even « 
hF(her charge of defending its liberty of thought. • This#’ 
result of such intellectual treason as thht/)f Hauptmann 
is that in Germany even thought is under ]fsolice sjiper- ' 
vision, and tln^refore the revolt of sucli \triter as 
Feniau, in tlu^ book before us, is of tlm iitiriost signifi- 
cance ; and lie rightly asks why the self-styled champions 
of Kuliur should l>(‘gin their, work by stifling their own 
writers, and why the spiritual heirs of Kapt and Ficht|i 
should betray tluyr nervousness about such a book/ as' 

llie author of J' Accuse lias iieen banished and outlawed. 
Can it be tiia.t irien, who are not afriyxl to oppose their, 
enemies witli steel and flame, can fea> to face tlu^ irdej- 
led ual argunumts of their own coiintrymen ? Is tlie only 
civic virtue recognized by Prussia to be groveiling servility ^ 
j^)o they Imagine that gagging and outlawry are the most*,, 
convincing replies to tlie arguments of J’ Accuse? N^o 
other answers, wcuth the name, hpanwer beengpven to 
tliat iir^passioned indictment ; and Herr Feraau makes^ 
shoi't work. such futilities as Professor Schiemann's 
sivigestion tlial a “ preventk/e'' war a ” defen- 

sive" one ; or that liistory previous to 1914 will ^ give 
*iany excuse for the German diplomatic (;lQcuny..wits of that 
Jtily. Grimes Tire not jufctihecl by the ailegalion that the 
suherer v as plotting a similar attack, or even by thtt hint 
that the victim’s Past was not xdl thsT it should be.. Not 
can the 'plain questions of /'Accuse be a.nowered by mere 
thr(‘id;5 of j>ersonal violence to the author. Take 'ono; 
point in the Gern;)an White Book, the proposal made by 
"Sjr Edward Grey (English Blue-Book, No.^ 88), that 
Aust ria sliouid occupy and hold, Belgrade as a '"pledge for 
the satisfaction of her demands. I'his was forwarded by 
dmancedo Russia .(French Yellow Boojv, No.^ 112). But' 
* wl^ui Dr. Helfferich, in one his* sptieches, says that it 
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' was;'' transnn.ttcd'by' Germany to the Mistro-lMigarian 

Gc^^uviment a recommendation/' we iilr.e' fo 

ask Hyby no- documentary evidence of that transJnission 
l^s/ ey^|f pu'^lished by the German Government ? 
“Nor is iti any argument to say tin^t the war was ctaused 
•by |he Russian mobilization, when all tiie world knows 
that ■^this mol4h?atio;i was only the iirial act in a long 
series of events which Germany controlled. 

" ■ Germany lias made a few statements as to her reascms 
for going to war / she could have secured (and was actually 
promised) al she admits to wanting wntliout going to war 
at all. .there must be otlier reasons she can never avow. 
It is useless for,. lierr von Jagow to gc. on asserling the 
guilt of Germany’s enemies in attacking her, in reply to 
Liebknecht. He lias to prove it. At present the wEole 
weig^it of proof is on the fact that G .^rinany attacked us 
^ and always meant to du so. Mer'^, suspicion of other 
people's plans is no excuse for such a crime, A nations 
aetpd v.ipoi) mere suspicion, no one would be safe. SuS" 
.pa.uons can nevta.' .justify war; no acti^m can bo called a 
crime. 1.1 nth it iS comniitted. When this “defence” 
breaks down, the’"' Prussian General Staff (for tfiey are 
behind every servile mouthpiece) urges tb.at tin; morality 
■’of the State is entirely^, above the laws of individual, 
morajs ; as if .Machiavclli and all the media'; val lumber 
of the “ Right of Princes” were still integral 

portions of our modern life, and as tliough prudent 
measure ?5 of preexn^ion were on excuse fbr actual de- 
clarations of ! If this» were so, every principle ^ of 
resijynsibiJity, of law and pun^b.ment w'ould disappear. 
If Germany,, regiliy declared vvaS because she wanted to 
fonistalil hef ,^ieighbour5,^,tb<"n ^all iileas'^ of peace a!hd 
security pi the wairld may be given up while Germany 
coTuiiiues tojt^xist ; tnd thi.s is what tlic Allies liave fully 
realized. ' ^ 

^ /vparPirom talie “ War of Liberation,” Germany lias no 
national histoiw, (Ally a history of d^^uasfies, ft i.s not 
“ Deutschjand but Hohenzolkrn '' that is their real ' 
battle-cry. And the wav was made not by Germany but 
by the Hol>enzoilerns and the Wnmediate circle of their 
closest counsellor i. Explosives are not lit by hationsi 
individual hands upcii the fuse. It tvas the Kai?t^r's' 
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hand that blew ‘up the peace of Europh and^steated ^ the^ 
arjininal* oppression of the masses thayias 
place tn God’s earth ”'(p. 127). Tlie de^’pv^ts an^ntfr- 
cenaiics of tlie Middle A^s never slio^^ed^ncljta^vohing 
pictuJe as tie; ^Kaiser ipid liis conscripts ; an.d hi* civilized” 
nation, allownig him to impose universal mdi{ary service* 
upon thon. have .yet given over tothis ia^pds as wMl the, 
ultimate aial sole d(vision upcai war or peace. Hp ' 
tufcer lifted a huger to share that tcrril)ie ]:ei:f|)onsibiiify 
with his people (p. i2p). Herr von Jagqw. ind(vd, has 
absolutely rethsed any such change as 

niiglit distribute that respojisibility in the sliglnest. As 
Sir Edward Grey'^lat(dy told the Americap Press ; “ \^iten 
once tlie dreams of world empire cherished Ity Pan- 
Gennanism are brought to noagl-t, the German people will 
‘insist on tlui contrM of its Government/’ Xhe Ag^iri^ifii 
funker, after haviVig driven Aicrinany into war, rot fifnly* 
will makd no sacrifices he can avoid himself, but stubiKfrnly 
insifils oil wringing every fartliing^hc can out of^the i»'.nii>cry 
of a nation whicli bo^usts of its unrivallet^ patriotism. Ar-d,.,, 
saySfHerr Ferna.u, w(: insist on Europe pxing riA;pon^ibllity 
for tlie war upon the men who assiifned it and deserve 
to suffer for it. Germans are not all “ infuriated fanafit;^, 
jyid traitors to their cavn nature . . . We are not the spin-* 
tual slaves of our Governmeiit, but our Government Is 
the first servant of the nation . . man 

wlto cojitinnes to defend the Government of liis country> 
even when tlmt Government is inaniieytly guilty, of lying 
aiKl brutality, is a fool, . There is’^^idy one Trutlg 
and it is capal)ie of dcitfonst ration, provided, of ccnirse, 
that this demonstrat^^m Is souglit solely ^incV A^clusively 
na me of "*i/uropvr ami in Jjje universal ^^nse right 
of tlfC im.Klern world. . . . This time wo shall .t'-.ue care ' 
that it \^no longer Icings who sit in J^rclgmcaP. ovepkings^ 
that it is no longer merely a case of tlaf expulsion of a 
rival l>y iKmasties frightened of llicir own jxiviicge^, iTiis 
tinm it wall be tlje«?iations,themse]ves will decide con- 
cerning their future . . .-(p^ 141). Anyone \\ho strives 
to establish public iiejffie witlioat having first demanded 
the pun^shrnent of tiie ciuninal is setting a wolf to mind 
fne sheep. . . /' * ♦ ^ 

It would be difficult to find ^anywhere, inside Gerriqir^py 
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^or oiTLsiGt 3 t,% conviucing proof of the iusiicooi the 
di t( unj^jotion. Those who wish con\paj';. a. 
3 .u?utril% o] with those cni(h<al hero fvorn G^^^riruvn 

wrilvrrs -.sUcf^'Kl i ^ ich. Johannes Jorgensen's Klokke E.oland, 
Translate^ as False 'Witness (Hocldeg & Stoiiglitrsn), »iox 6 . 

tacts are tnarshalled with the bitter irony of the true 
,poeT . . 

the deadJiest enemy of la'ussia is the nuth. Of all 
tdte areh-ct^n-pirators <•{ 1914 only two have learnt that 
lesson — Hie (-ei^iniln Amhassader at Vienna and the aged 
•'Austiyan * Both, died in Novendvr i()i6. 
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